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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



Ancient Caledonians — Roman invasion — Arrival of the Scots from Ire- 
land — Saxons invade England — Races by whom Scotland was 
peopled. 

The history of Scotland, onward to the period of Malcolm 
Canmore, when the various tribes by which the country was 
successiyely occupied assumed the character of a united 
people, is so enveloped in darkness and mixed with fable, 
that little more can be done, especially in a work of this 
limited nature, than to trace the general outline. 

Scotland at first was called Caledonia by the Romans, on 
account of the woods with which the country abounded. 
These were inhabited by a people still more barbarous than 
the Britons of the south, and who appear, like the latter, 
to have been a mixed race, descended partly from the Celts 
of Gaul, and partly from the (^mbrians of the north of Ger- 
many and Denmark. But at what periods these rude tribes 
had colonized the island, and whether the tide of conquest 
and population had flowed from north to south, or the reverse, 
it is impossible now to ascertain. The Caledonians were 
divided into twenty-five tribes, each apparently independent, 
and gov^ned by its own chief, and uniting under one head 
only in cases of common danger, as in the invasion of the 
country by the Romans. 

The Romans having conquered the southern part of the 
island, now called England, and reduced it to a province, 
were naturally desirous of perfecting their acquisition by a 
complete conquest of the northern. Here, however, they 
found their difficulties increased, by the rugged nature of 
the country, as well as the fierce valour of its inhabitants ; 
so that after several expeditions full of disaster and loss,^ 

A 
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2 ARRIVAL OF THB SCOTS. [CH. I. 

they were obliged to limit their operations to a mere defen- 
sive war. Thus Agricola, the first Roman invader of Cale- 
donia, who drove the inhabitants as far back as the Efiths 
of Forth and Clyde, contented himself with erecting a wall 
between the two estuaries, as the boundary of the Roman 
empire in Britain. But only thirty years afterwards, this 
rampart was found so difficult of occupation, that the em- 
peror Adrian, who conducted an expedition in person, found 
it necessary to withdraw from the ambitious boundary of 
Agricola, to the Tyne and Solway Friths, where a stronger 
wall was erected between Newcastle and Carlisle. As the 
Caledonians still continued their incursions into the pro- 
vince, a fresh attempt was made to confine them within the 
boundary of Agricola ; and, accordingly, his wall of earth 
which had fallen to decay, was replaced with one of stone 
during the reign of Antoninus. In the course of these 
wars, the name of Caledonians disappears in the Roman 
annals, and gives place to that of Picts, from which it has 
been erroneously inferred, that a new race under the latter 
designation must have gradually obtained possession of the 
country. But this change was merely a nickname, the word 
Pict signifying a " a painted man ;" and it was applied to 
the rude Caledonians, from the practice of tattooing their 
naked bodies, which they retained after the provincial 
Britons had adopted the dress and manners of their con- 
querors. 

Not long, however, after this period, a new people entered, 
who were destined to change the name of the country itself, 
as well as to add a powerful element to its population. 
These were the Scoti or Irish, from Ulster, who made their 
first appearance upon our coasts about the middle of the 
third century. Although they obtained a partial footing in 
Caledonia, they do not seem to have attempted the con- 
quest of the country until about the beginning of the sixth 
century, when their numbers having been greatly increased 
by frequent immigrations, they fought successfully against 
the Picts, established a Scoto-Irish kingdom in the country, 
and finally imposed a dynasty of their own over both races. 

Hence the names of Scotland and Scots, by which our 
national history was afterwards distinguished. But during 
these changes of aggression, conquest, and defeat, the Scots 
and Picts appear to have been heartily united against the 
Romans and their tributaries of the south ; and with rival 
but united valour, they stormed the Roman wall, and broke 
into the heart of England, which they filled with havoc and 
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massacre. The provincials, abandoned by the Koman le- 
gions, who were withdrawn to the centre of the empire, and 
weakened by their long servitude as well as intestine divi- 
sions, were unable to cope with so fierce an enemy ; and in 
this emergency, they adopted the last remedy of a weak and 
despairing people. Finding that no aid was to be expected 
from Borne, they called in the Saxons to their rescue, — a 
people already terrible to every coast of Europe, by their 
valour and piratical expeditions. The Saxons gladly obeyed 
the summons, and a small force was landed at the isle of 
Thanet in a. d. 449, under the command of their celebrated 
chiefe Hengist and Horsa. Placing themselves at the head 
of the discomfited Britons, these well-armed and disciplined 
auxiliaries were more than a match for the tumultuary valour 
of the Scots and Picts, whom they drove back into their 
native fastnesses. But the Saxons having seen the rich- 
ness of the land, and the weakness of its people, were in 
no haste to depart : instead of this, they resolved to be- 
come masters of the country they had delivered ; and being 
too few for such a conquest, they invited their countrymen 
of Germany to come over and share in the spoil. This 
tempting offer brought whole fleets of Saxon rovers to the 
fair shores of England, and a war of conquest commenced, 
in which the invaders, after nearly four centuries of victory 
and defeat, became the ultimate possessors of the whole 
land, with the exception of Wales and Cornwall. 

The contest for the possession of Scotland lay at first 
between the Scots and the Picts ; but after many conflicts, 
in which each party was victorious by turns, a marriage 
was established between Achaius the leader of the Scots, 
and the sister of the Pictish sovereign. The consequence 
of this union was, that on the death of Uven (or Owen), 
the last king of the Picts, who fell in battle against the 
Danes, Kenneth Macalpine, the Scottish king, as descend- 
ant and representative of the two royal houses, became 
sovereign of both people in a. d. 843, and the Pictish popu- 
lation appears to have been finally absorbed into the Scot- 
tish. The territory of the latter people was the mountain- 
ous country of Argyleshire, as far as the mouth of the 
Clyde. 

Another considerable district of Scotland, was called the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, which comprised Clydesdale, Feeble- 
shire, Selkirkshire, and the upper parts of Boxburgshire, bor- 
dered on the south by Cumberland. Its inhabitants were 
Cimbrian, that is, Welsh, and not Celtic Britons ; and we know 
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that they kept up a friendly intercourse with Wales for a long 
time after the Saxon conquest. The existence of such a peo- 
ple in Scotland accounts for the fact of so many ancient 
names of places in that country, being not Celtic, but Welsh. 

But far beyond even the immigration of the Irish Scots 
in point of importance, was that of the Saxons, as it was by 
them that the population, the language, and the national 
characteristics of Scotland were afterwards to be chiefly 
constituted. After this enterprising people had obtainea 
possession of England, and established their Heptarchy, the 
kings of Deira and Bemicia, territories comprising the large 
county of Northumberland, laid claim to tne east coast of 
their northern neighbours as far as the Frith of Forth. 
This pretension occasioned a war between the Saxons of these 
kingdoms and the Picts, in which the contested districts 
were possessed by each party alternately. The Saxons, 
however, obtained possession of Fife and Angus, Stirling 
and Perthshire, and all .the north-eastern counties to the 
northward, with Merse, Teviotdale, and the three Lothians, 
where they founded Edinburgh, afterwards the capital of 
Scotland. 

In a land which was thus meted out by the sword, and 
where every stripe was to be won by conflict, it would have 
been strange if the warlike Dane nad failed to enter as a 
competitor. This predatory people accordingly conquered 
and colonized Orkney and the Western Isles ; they also 
made repeated descents upon the most fertile parts of the 
Scottish coast ; and though jfrequently worsted, they were 
able to establish themselves in Caithness, Sutherland, and 
part of Ross-shire — all which territories for a long time were 
governed by chiefs of Danish lineage, who ruled indepen- 
dently of the Scottish kings, and with whom they were fre- 
quently at war. 

The last of this singular combination of races by whom 
the country was peopled, occupied Galloway, and the greater 
part pf Ayrshire. These districts were inhabited, partiy 
by Scots from a different part of Ireland than Ulster, and 
partly by the ancient Pictish occupants ; and on account of 
the rude barbarism in which it was their pleasure to remain, 
after the rest of the country was partially civilized, they 
were commonly called the " wild Scots of Galloway." 

What a wonderful intermixture does this view present to 
us of Gothic, Celtic, and Teutonic origin ! We behold Picts 
and Scots, Danes and Saxons, W^sh and Gallowegians, 
all gradually subsidmg into one nation, and arraying them- 
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selves under a common banner. A country so scanty in its 
resoorces and so small in dimensions, yet ooonpied by so 
many nations, and tongues, and creeds, and watted with 
so much contentions bloodshed, — ^by what strange process 
were sach discordant elements to be fused and welded into 
one harmonious whole? That divine alchemy was Chris- 
tianity, short of which, perhaps, nothing could have availed 
to reconcile, unite, and elevate materials so rude, so various, 
and so discordant. 



CHAPTER 11. 

lotrodactioa of Ohristianity into Scotland — ArriTal of Oolumbar>-The 
Olildees. 

ALTHonaH Christianity was introduced into South Britain 
so early as the middle, or at least the close of the first cen- 
tury, its entrance into the northern part of the island was 
of a later date. Even when it was introduced into Scot- 
land, it seems to have made little progress ; owing, perhaps, 
to the hatred entertained by the Picts and Scots against 
the Romans who introduced, and their contempt of the pro- 
Tincial Britons who embraced, tiliat sacred creed. And even 
when at last it was preached among the wild forests and 
mountains of Caledonia, it must have found an obstacle in 
the division of the people into hostile tribes, and the con- 
tentions that prevailed among them ; so that for a long time, 
individual conversions must have been the result of Christian 
mismonary labour, rather than the organization of churches. 
It is on these accounts that so little has been recorded of the 
religious history of Scotland during the first five centuries. 
As for the Romish legends upon &e subject, by which the 
deficiency is attempted to be supplied, they are unworthy 
of a moment's notice. 

In A.D. 563, however, a clear light breaks upon us from 
the memorable arrival of Columba, commonly called the 
Apostle of the Scots. Accompanied by twelve pious fellow- 
labourers of kindred zeal, this illustrious individual stretched 
across from the Irish coast in a light curraah, or boat, con- 
structed of oziers covered with skins, and ramished with a 
mast and sail, and landed at the small and lonely island of 
lona. Hare he debarked with his twelve companions,' and 
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as he obtained this bleak rock as a gift from the king of the 
Picts, who was his kinsman, it was here that he established 
his principal residence, and founded his far-famed monas- 
tery. At first his apostolic labours were most unpromising, 
owinff not only to llie barbarous character of the people, 
but the malice of the Druidical priests, who often attempted 
his life, while the Pictish sovereign was so influenced by 
their advices, that he closed the palace doors against the 
good man's entrance. But Christian zeal triumphed over 
heathen obduracy and opposition. Scot and Pict were 
moved alike by his deeds of kindness and charity, as well 
as by his skilful cures of the diseased, which to their rude 
minds seemed nothing short of miracles ; and when they 
listened to his instructions, illustrated as they were by an 
eloquence to which they had been unaccustomed, they relent- 
ed and believed. The victory thus gained was rapidly im- 
proved : the Druids fell into discredit or were converted ; 
the grim national idols disappeared ; and before the good 
apostle had entered into his rest, three hundred monasteries 
are said to have been founded by him in Scotland, organ- 
ised upon the plan of that which he had established at lona. 
The monks whom Columba thus introduced into Scot- 
land were called Ouldees, the derivation of which name has 
sorely puzzled antiquarians. Som6 have supposed it an 
abreviation of the Latin words Gidtores Dei, " worshippers 
of God ;" others, with more probability, have derived it from 
the Gaelic cuil, a retreat or sheltered place, or Gille de, 
" servants of God." Much controversy has been agitated 
about their belief, and form of ecclesiastical government. 
It would appear, however, that they had derived both, not 
from Eome already degenerating, but from the more primitive 
and apostolic Eastern Church. Instead of caring for Fathers 
and Traditions, with which the authority of Scripture was 
now divided, the Culdees, we are informed by one who was 
opposed to them, would receive only those things which were 
contained in the writings of the Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Apostles. Their form of worship was equally primitive and 
scriptural, and therefore in striking contrast to that formal 
ritual, and those gorgeous ceremonies which had begun 
everywhere to disfigure the Christian Church. With regard 
to their ecclesiastical polity, they seem to have been very 
nearly assimilated to, if not whoUy identified with, Presby- 
terianism. All the brethren were equal, without a prelate 
to rule over them ; and ks for the abbot, who superintended 
each monastery, he was chosen by the brotherhood, without 
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any form or rite of consecration that implied his rise to a 
sapeiior authority, while his office was only that of a per- 
manent Moderator among equals. Thus, every monastery, 
which was composed of twelve monks and an abhot, was 
merely a Presbytery, having the parent institution at lona 
as the place of final reference and appeal. 

In reading of the Culdees as monks also, we must beware 
of confounding them with their unworthy successors, the 
Romish monks, by whom their places were afterwards usurped. 
Under the simple rule of the children of Columba, the monas- 
tery was neither the abode of fruitless celibacy, nor yet of 
dreEimy idleness. The monk might marry, if he pleased, 
and have his wife and family within the walls of the build- 
ing. His entrance into the clerical character also was no 
easy and indiscriminate measure, as many years of study and 
probation had to be undergone before he was invested with 
the sacred office. All this trial was nothing more than 
necessary, for he had not merely to discharge the duties of a 
uiest, but to be a teacher of the young, and to give instruc- 
tion not only in religion and letters, but also in gardening, 
husbandry, and the mechanical arts. Thus the monastery 
was not merely a church, and a sanctuary of devotion, but 
also a college of learning and a school of industiy, and so- 
ciety, instead of being burdened, was benefited and en- 
riched by a clergy who supported themselves by the labour 
of their own hands, while they diffused the principles of 
religion, civilization, and social prosperity. 

We cannot distinctly trace the first progress of the Cul- 
dees on their occupation of the unhopeful field of Scotland, 
and the amount of success with which their labours were 
rewarded. But the number of monasteries which they founded 
throughout the country, and the influence of their instruc- 
tions, attest the general favour in which they were held. 
Neither were their labours confined wholly to Scotland. 
After Christianity had been introduced into England by 
Augustine, and several kingdoms of the Heptarchy been 
converted to the faith, the Culdees of Scotland were sum- 
moned to the sacred duties of a missionary church. The 
cause was this : Edwin King of Northumberland having 
fallen in battle against a rival sovereign, his son Oswald 
escaped to lona, where he was carefally educated by the 
monks. On being called to his father's throne in a. d. 634, 
he was anxious for the conversion of his heathen subjects ; 
he applied, however, in this case, not to the Bomish monks 
of England, but to his old spiritual instructors, and re- 
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quested them to send a teacher to his Northumbrians: The 
Culdees of lona selected for this purpose one of their bre- 
thren named Corman ; but, after a brief stay in this new 
sphere of labour, he was so disheartened by the gross igno- 
rance and barbarism of the natives, that he returned home, 
and gave a most discouraging account of his mission. 
" Brother," exclaimed a voice of reproof, " you seem to 
have forgot the apostolic direction that little children 
should be fed with milk, in order to be fitted for stronger 
food." All ^es were turned upon the speaker, who was 
Aidan, one of the community. He gladly undertook the 
mission at their request, and repaired to the court of Os- 
wald. His labours were commenced among the rugged 
Northumbrians in a spirit of patience and love ; and it was 
while thus employed that a touching and most unwonted 
spectacle was afforded. As he preached in his own lan- 
guage, being ienorant of that of the country, the king, who 
accompanied him as his fellow-labourer, interpret^ his 
sermons to the people in Saxon. Their joint exertions were 
so successful, that, on the first year of his arrival in Eng- 
land (635), Aidan fixed his residence and founded a mo- 
nastery at Lindisfame, being probably determined in his 
choice of that bleak little island by its resemblance to lona. 
By this new establishment of religious instruction in Eng- 
land the knowledge of pure Christian doctrine, and the 
Culdee form of worship, although continually opposed by 
the Romish clergy, were widely diffused over the country, 
until the monastery itself was destroyed in the ninth cen- 
tury during an invasion of the Danes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Reign of Malcolm Ganmore — ^His wars with William tbe Conqueror — 
Arriral of Saxons and Normans into Scotland — Character of Queen 
Margaret — ^Fall of Malcolm in battle. 

A.D. 1056 to A.D. 1093. 

COTEMFORART KlMGS OF ENGLAND. 

Edward the Confessor — Harold — William the Conqneroi^— William 
RuAis. 

With the reign of Malcolm III., known commonly by 
the name of Malcolm Canmore, the history of Scotland 
properly commences. Previous to his accession the sha- 
dowy forms of soyereiffns pass before ns in our national an- 
nals, of whom no substantial trace was left behind, and 
fierce wars were waged, of which neither the causes nor the 
results can be discovered. But, from the able administra- 
tion of this energetic severe^, and the wisdom with which 
he availed himself of the poUtical changes of the southern 
part of the island, Scotland gradually assumed the form of 
a united kingdom, and took her place as a member in the 
national family of Europe. 

Malcolm Canmore (caen mohr or large head) was son of 
that '' gracious Duncan" whom Macbeth assassinated, and 
whose throne he usurped. Such is the version of the 
greatest of dramatists ; but it is just to mention, that Mac- 
beth's claim to the succession was stronger than that of 
Duncan ; and that he slew his successful rival, not at mid- 
night in his own castle, a breach of hospitality at which 
that rude age would have shuddered, but in broad day light, 
and in the neighbourhood of Elgin, in the year 1039. In 
consequence of this slaughter, and the subsequent elevation 
of the homicide to the throne, Malcolm was obliged to fly 
to England, where he received from its king, Edward the 
Confessor, not only a hospitable welcome, but such a train- 
ing as fitted him for the important task which he was after- 
wards to frdfil. Encouraged by this Scottish nobles whom 
Macbeth had alienated, and aided by an English force under 
Siward Earl of Northimiberland, Malcohn returned to Scot- 
land, defeated and slew Macbeth, and was crowned at Scone 
in April 1056. 

Durinff the reign of Edward the Confessor, the peaceful 
relrftionships between England and Scotland appear to havo 
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been carefully preserved. But the death of the English 
king, which occurred in 1066, and the war for the succession 
which ensued between William Duke of Normandy and 
Harold, interrupted this harmony between the two British 
nations. Harold, the most popular and powerful of the 
English nobles, and who was also brother-in-law of Edward, 
on the death of the latter seized the vacant throne ; but 
was immediately proclaimed a usurper by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who declared himself the heir-elect of the deceased 
sovereign. The result of this rivalry was the invasion of 
England, and that entire subjugation of the country called 
the Norman Conquest. As Duke William was a merciless 
victor, who knew only to keep by the sword what the sword 
had won, multitudes of the English who fled from his op- 
pression found shelter and welcome in Scotland, where 
they introduced habits of a more perfect agpcultural in- 
dustry, and the principles of a higher civilization. Among the 
crowds of fugitives was Edgar Atheling, the nearest sur- 
viving relative of Edward the Confessor, accompanied by 
his mother, and his two sisters, Margaret and Christina. 
They were cordially received at the Scottish court, and in 
1068, Malcolm espoused the princess Margaret, who on 
account of her virtue and piety was afterwards canonized 
in the hagiology of Scotland. 

Malcolm having thus entered into such close relationship 
with the pretender to the English throne, conceived himself 
bound to assert his claims, and accordingly he assembled 
his brave but miscellaneous and undiscipUned forces, and 
broke through the border into the northern counties of 
England. But the English nobles did not join him as they 
had promised, and he soon found himself engaged in an 
expedition beyond his strength. He had purchased the aid 
of the Danish rovers, who were to join him in a simultaneous 
descent upon England ; but they failed him at his need, 
while the English, dismayed by the severity of the Conqueror, 
were unwilling to take arms in support of the Atheling. 
Malcolm also while engaged in this hopeless invasion found 
that his own territoiy of Cumberland was ravaged by an 
English armv. Rendered fiirious by these disappointments, 
he wasted the northern counties with terrible havoc, and 
gave command that the children of both sexes should be 
carried captive into Scotland. This merciless order was as 
mercilessly executed, so that the Scots are described as 
driving before them on their return, whole crowds of little 
ones, like flocks of sheep. So numerous were these unfor- 
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tnnate prisoners, that we are told, not only every village and 
hamlet, hut almost every hut in Scotland possessed an Eng- 
lish slave. By this frightful inroad, the counties of Nor- 
thumberland and York were converted into an almost un- 
peopled desert. 

William the Conquerer was not of a temper to brook 
these injuries tamely ; and assembling a large force of foot, 
and the whole of his splendid Norman cavalry, he marched 
into Scotland, intending not only to seize the person of 
Edgar Atheling, but to subdue the whole country. But 
although he continued his march as far as the Frith of Forth, 
the obstacles he encountered soon convinced him that the 
conquest of Scotland was a hopeless task, and as for the 
Atheling, Malcolm refused to give him up. At length a 
peace was concluded between the two sovereigns, Malcolm 
doing homage to William for the lands he held that had 
belonged to England, and William receiving Edgar into 
favour, and providing him with a princely maintenance in 
the palace of Rouen in Normandv. 

During these wars which William was obliged to wage 
against the natives of England before the work of the con- 
quest was completed, ScoUand derived incalculable benefit 
from the immigration of the best and bravest of the English 
who preferred expatriation to slavery. They came in multi- 
tudes, and were received with welcome. But it was not the 
men of Saxon lineage alone who came to increase the power 
and population of Scotland. Many of the Norman knights 
and leaders, either disappointed in the promises with which 
William had allured them to his standard, or smarting under 
his oppression, renounced their allegiance, and hurried north- 
ward to the court of Malcolm Canmore. Although they 
brought nothing with them but their horses and good swords, 
they were endowed by Malcolm with broad lands, for he 
knew them to be brave and skilful warriors who would prove 
the best defence of his unsettled kingdom. The result 
justified his policy, and it is from these Norman refugees 
that the noblest ^milies of Scotland derive their origin. 

While the industry and intelligence of the Saxon cha- 
racter and the chivalrous refinements of the Norman, were 
thus enlarging the power and improving the national cha- 
racter of Scotland, perhaps a still more influential instrument 
of civilization was found in Margaret, the English wife of 
Malcolm Oanmore. Making every allowance for the enthu- 
siasm of Turgot, her chaplain and historian, this admirable 
woman, afterwards canonized as Saint Margaret, was worth 
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a mrhole host of those idle females who have been admitted 
into the Boman Calendar. While her husband was gathering 
together and consolidating the loose fragments of his king- 
dom, or resisting th6 aggressions of the Conqueror, Margaret 
was endearouring to refine the manners of his rude court, 
and further the improvement of his people. The touching 
picture which the affectionate chaplain has drawn of Can- 
more's social and domestic life under her gentle superintend- 
ence, is better than a thousand tales of heroic chiyalry. 
She possessed such a happy influence over the powerful, 
but half barbarian mind of her husband, that it appears, 
she could soothe it even in its fiercest mood. She was pious 
after the fashion of her church ; and in her endeayours to 
persuade the Culdee clei^ of Scotland into what she be- 
Ueved to be a better way of faith and practice, Malcolm, 
who spoke the Saxon as well as the Celtic tongue, was her 
affectionate assistant and interpreter. Such indeed was his 
veneration of her worth and piety, that being unable to read, 
he was wont to kiss her missals and books of devotion, which 
he also caused to be splendidly bound and ornamented. 
Margaret also, as we are informed by the same authority, 
encouraged the coming of merchants from various countries 
into Scotland, who imported ornaments, and rich garments 
of divers colours, which the people were tempted to wear, 
and which when they had put on, he tells us, they might 
'' almost seem to have become new beings, so splendid did 
they appear." Here was the creation of a want and a 
luxury ; the foundation of industrial habits and mercantile 
enterprise. The style of living also which M alcolm adopted, 
at her instigation, was much superior to that of his prede- 
cessors, indicating the sovereign of a nation, rather than the 
chief of a clan. When he appeared in public, as Turgot 
continues to inform us with much unction, it was with a 
state and retinue that astonished his subjects ; and when 
he erected his palace at Edinburgh, after he had secured 
the Lothians to his dominion, he held levees and gave en- 
tertainments, where he was served at table from gold and 
silver plate — but here the honest ecclesiastic finding that he 
had gone too far, adds, ^* at least the dishes and vessels were 
gilt and silvered over." 

But a life so useful to his subjects was brought to a pre- 
mature close. MaJcolm had maintained a bold front both 
in war and negociation with William the Conqueror, in 
which the advantage was generally his own ; he had peopled 
his thinly-inhabited country with races more powerful and 
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civilized than its earlier occupants ; he had united so many 
discordant clans and tribes into one nation, and bestowed 
on them the blessmgs of order and security by just laws and 
regulations. But in consequence of the encroachments of 
William Bufns, the Conqueror's successor, upon Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, war asain broke out between the 
two countries, and Malcolm, wim forces hastily levied, re- 
paired to the border, and laid siege to Alnwick. While he 
was prosecuting the siege, his undisciplined army was sur- 
prised on the Idth of November 1093, by a strong Norman 
and English force, commanded by Boger de Moiin)ray, and 
in the engagement Malcolm was slain, with his eldest son, 
who fell ^nting by his side. His second son, who was pre- 
sent in the battle, escaped, and three days after reacned 
the castle of Edinburgh, where his mother lav dying. On 
his appearance, she exclaimed in a funt but hurried voice, 
" How fares it with your father, and your brother Edward ?" 
The youth was silent. *' I adjure you by the holy cross, 
and by the duty you owe me," she said more earnestly, 
'* that you tell me the truth." In faltering accents he told 
her that both her husband and son had fallen in battle. 
" Gt>d's will be done !" exclaimed the pious devoted woman 
with a heart-broken sigh, and soon afterwards expired. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

UBnipation of Donald Bain — ^He is deposed — Reign of Edgar — Reign 
of Alexander I. — His contests with the Clergy — Reign of David — 
His wars with England — Defeated at Northallerton— His death and 
character. 

A.D. 1093, to A.D. 1153. 

COTEMPORABY KiNGS OF ENGLAND. 

William Rnfiis — Henry Beauclerk — Stephen. 

Impobtant Cotemporaby Events. 
1005. First Cmsade to the Holy Land. 1147. Second Crusade. 

At his death, Malcolm Canmore left five sons, the eldest 
of whom being a churchman, was not eligible for the suc- 
cession, and the others were under age. While the throne 
was thus vacant, Donald Bain, the nephew, if not the brother 
of Malcolm Oanmore, invaded Scotland from the Western 
Isles, with a numerous fleet ; and as many of the old Scot- 
tish nobles had been impatient of the Saxon ascendancy 
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and the innovations of Malcolm, Donald soon found abun- 
dance of partisans on the mainland, through whose aid he 
was proclaimed king. In a few months, however, he was 
deposed by Duncan, an illegitimate son of Malcolm Can- 
more, who invaded him by the aid of William Eufus, king 
of England, to whom he had sworn obedience. Duncan 
occupied the throne, but it does not appear whether he 
ruled in his own name, or as the regent of his father's chil- 
dren. His reign, however, was brief; for after eighteen 
months, he was assassinated at the instigation of Donald 
Bain, who once more resumed the royal seat about the end 
of 1095. 

Donald, duriug his former occupation of the throne, had 
been a bitter persecutor of the Norman and Saxon part of 
the Scottish population, and his expulsion had not taught 
him wisdom. Identifying himself with the Celtic party, by 
whom he was supported, ne resumed his persecution of the 
strangers more fiercely than ever. But a meet chastise- 
ment from England awaited him. Edgar, the second sur- 
viving son of Malcolm Canmore, who had been withdrawn 
in boyhood from the usurper, collected a southern force un- 
der the auspices of William Rufus, and marched into Scot- 
land. Saving taken Donald prisoner, he put out his eyes, 
and ascended the throne as the lawful representative of his 
father Malcolm. Notwithstanding this stem instance of 
severity, Edgar is described by an old chronicler as having 
been '^ a sweet-tempered, amiable man, and in every thing 
resembling Edward the Confessor ; mild in his administra- 
tion, just, and generous." He reigned nine years, and in 
consequence of the marriage of his sister Matilda, or Maud, 
with Henry Beauclerk, king of England, the hostile races 
of Alfred and the Conqueror weretmited, to the great joy 
of the English. 

As Edgar, who died in 1106, left no children, he was 
succeeded by his next brother, Alexander I., commonly 
sumamed the Fierce. Notwithstanding this ominous title, 
he waged no wars, except against his usurping clergy, in 
which he was signally successful. It was unfortunate for 
Scotland, that by this time the simple unaspiring Culdees 
had begun to be superseded by ecclesiastics of a very different 
description. The two late Kings, who had been educated 
in England, were eager for the establishment of pompous 
rites, and a lordly hierarchy in the church, not reflecting 
that these prelates might in time become their equals, and 
even their masters. And now came the trial for superiority 
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between the regal and sacerdotal powers. Tnrgot, whom 
we have mentioned as queen Margaret's chaplain, was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Saint Andrews ; but when the 
question came about his consecration to the of&ce, the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York equally laid claim to the 
privilege of performing it ; the former upon the plea that he 
was metropolitan of the whole island, and the latter, that 
the authority of his northern see extended over Scotland. 
But Alexander, jealous of the independence of his kingdom, 
denied the claim of either party to interfere ; and for two 
years maintained the conflict so successfully, that at last it 
was brought to a fair and honourable arbitration. It was 
agreed between the Scottish and English kings, that the 
Archbishop of York should perform the ceremony, but that 
the Scottish Church should be fiilly recognised and acknow- 
ledged as entirely independent of that of England. 

As Turgot died in 1H5, Alexander was in no hurry to 
nominate a successor to the see of St Andrews, probably 
dreading a renewal of the controversy. But in 1120, his 
choice fell on Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, who was sent 
down to Scotland, where he was elected to the bishopric by 
the king and clergy. Eadmer would needs return to Can- 
terbury, to receive consecration at the hands of its arch- 
bishop ; but this movement Alexander firmly opposed. 
After a short time, a compromise was agreed to, that Eadmer 
should enter office, by receiving the ring from the king's hands, 
and taking the pastoral staff from off the altar. Still Eadmer 
felt as if he were not rightly a bishop, and he resolved to 
go to Canterbury, at least for advice; but Alexander 
peremptorily commanded him not to leave the kingdonk 
"I received you altogether free from Canterbury," he sharply 
said, " and while I live, I will not permit the bishop of St 
Ancfrews to be subject to that see." The other replied 
with equal decision, " For your whole kingdom I would not 
renounce the dignity of a monk of Canterbury." " Ha I" 
cried the king, " then I have done nothing in seeking a 
bishop from Canterbury ?" At last, Eadmer was allowed 
to depart, on condition of resigning his bishopric, and not 
reclaiming it during Alexander's lifetime, except by advice 
of the pope, the English king, and his own convent. Eadmer 
afterwards wrote from England, praying to be recalled, and 
offering conformity to the royal will ; but the king, instead 
of listening to his request, appointed Bobert, prior of Scone, 
to the vacant bishopric. A third ecclesiastical contest was 
the result, the Archbishop of York again claiming the right 
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of consecration ; but this demand was once more quashed 
by the firmness of the king. Alexander himself died on the 
27th of April 1124^ soon after this controversy had ended, 
during which he maintained so ably the independence of 
the northern church agamst the arrogant assumptions of 
the English primates. 

Alexander I. was succeeded in the throne by David, the 
youneest son of Malcohn Canmore. This new sovereign 
had hved in Engluid from childhood, and enjoyed a liberal 
education at the court of Henry Beauclerk, where in his 
capacity of Earl of Cumberland, he ranked as an English 
baron. Accordingly, when Henry called the nobles and 
prelates of his kingdom, in 1127, to pledge their support of 
his daughter, Matilda, to the succession of the English 
crown, the King of Scotland was the first who took the 
oath. On the usurpation of the throne, therefore, by 
Stephen of Blois, to the exclusion of Matilda, war was in- 
evitable between the two kingdoms. David, in fulfilment 
of his plight, entered England, in 1135, witJi his motley 
army of many races, and compelled the northern barons to 
swear allegiance to Matilda. On hearing of these successes, 
Stephen said, ** What the Scottish J^ng has gained by 
stealth, I will recover with open blows," and forthwith 
marched northward with his army to drive back the Scots. 
But no engagement took place ; for while David was con- 
scious of me want of discipline and concert among his ill- 
armed miscellaneous forces, Stephen knew that several of 
the nobles who accompanied him were secretly attached to 
the cause of the rightM heiress. An agreement was there- 
fore entered into at Newcastle, in February 1136, by which 
Stephen engaged to confer upon Henry, David's eldest son, 
the earldom of Huntingdon, and the towns of Carlisle and 
Doncaster, and to take mto consideration the young prince's 
claims to the possession of Northumberland, m ri^t of his 
mother Maud, daughter and heiress of Waltheof, the last 
earl of that county. 

While David thus sacrificed the interests of Matilda to 
his own, Stephen had purchased his neutrality by conces- 
sions which he had no intention to fulfil. The war, there- 
fore was renewed before the end of the year, by David, who 
complained that his son had been defrauded of the posses- 
sion of Northumberland. But the real cause was an urgent 
invitation from the English nobles belonging to the party of 
Matilda, who hoped, through the aid of the Scots, to de- 
throne Stephen, and reinstate their mistress. In 1137, 
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David burst into Nortfanmberlandy where hb wild followers 
ravaged the oonntry without mercy or check. In March 
of the following year he repeated the invasion, defeated the 
English at Glitheroe, and swept through Northumberland 
and part of Yorkshire, till he reached Northallerton. Ste- 
phen,~who was fuUy occupied with his own hostile barons, 
was unable to march against these fierce invaders ; but the 
nobles of the northern counties proved true to their country 
on this trying occasion. They raised their armed retainers, 
and accompanied by Thurstan, archbishop of York, they 
marched against the Scots, whom they found encamped at 
Northallerton. On the evening before the battle, I)avid 
was visited successively by Robert de Bruce and Bernard 
de Baliol, who, like many other Norman nobles held land 
in both kingdoms, but who considered England as their 
proper country. The purpose of their coming was to dis- 
suade the Scottish king from purosecuting the war, and they 
represented to him how impolitic it was to irritate the Nor- 
mans of England, who had so often been the firmest sup- 
porters of his predecessors on the throne. David turned a 
deaf ear to their arguments, upon which they renounced 
their allegiance to him for the lands they held in Scotland, 
and returned to the English camp. 

On the morning of the 22d of August 1138, was fought 
the memorable battle of the Standard. In the centre of 
their army the English had a car, from the middle of which 
arose a taU mast adorned with three consecrated banners, and 
surmounted by a pyx containing the host ; and from this 
half religious, half military ensigu, which was common to 
the midcQe ages, the battle derived its name. It would have 
been well for the Scots if they had possessed such an effec- 
tive rallying point ; for their army consisted of Normans, 
Germans, and English, of Cumbrian Britons and Danish 
Northumbrians, the men of Teviotdale and the Lothians, 
the Scots of the Highlands, and the savage inhabitants of 
Galloway — ^men di£^ring in race, language, and habits, and 
still farUier disunited by contending interests and feuds. 
David meant to have commenced the battle by an onset of 
his well-appointed cavaliy, but, on the previous evening, 
there had been a fierce depute among his followers about 
the honour of leading the van, which was claimed, and at 
length obtained, by the '^ wild Scots of Galloway." These 
haSnaked warriors accordingly commenced the engagement, 
and with such a headlong charge as made the dense ranks 
of the English bill-men reel, and all but turn to flight, when 
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the archers came to their support : the men of Galloway, 
unprotected by any kind of defensive armour, were una.ble 
to endure these thick and deadly discharges of the ^' cloth- 
yard shaft," and, after losing many of their bravest, they 
vielded in turn, and hastily fell back upon the main body, 
rrince Henry, on seeing their discomfiture, advanced at 
the head of the Scottish cavalry, and made so terrible an 
onset, that the English ranks are described as having been 
rent asunder likeja spider's web. The Gallowegians rallied, 
and victory seemed within the grasp of the Scots, when an 
English soldier advanced with a gory head upon a spear cry- 
ing aloud that this was the head of the Eang of Scotland. 
This rude stratagem succeeded: the panic-struck Scots 
turned and fled, and, although David ^Uoped among his 
ranks bareheaded, to shew himself to nis soldiers, he was 
swept off the field by a torrent of fugitives. Had it not 
been for this incident, in itself so trivial, David would have 
conquered, in which case England might have been sub- 
dued as far as the Humber, and Scotland raised to the pre- 
eminence as the leading country of Britain. But it was 
better that it should be otherwise, even as the Ruler of na- 
tions had decreed. As it was, the defeat was liditly felt, 
for while the English were unable to pursue, the Scots ral- 
lied, retired slowly to Werk, the castle of which they took 
and rased, and then returned home, more like a conquer- 
ing army than a host of baffled fugitives. The consequences 
of this battle also, were fiilly equal to those of a victory to 
the Scots, for in a treaty that followed, called the Peac^ of 
Durham, Stephen agreed not only to yield up Northumber- , 
land, but also the towns of Bamborough and Newcastle. 

After this, David, and the nation at large, sustained a 
mournful bereavement in the death of the brave and good 
Prince Henry, the all but victor in the field of Northaller- 
ton, and in whom the people had treasured up their fondest 
hopes. His father's death, which was probably accelerated 
by the event, occurred in 1153, only one year after the 
demise of Prince Henry. 

The character of David, as delineated in the early chro- 
nicles, is truly worthy of notice. To prudence and skill in 
negociation, as well as valour in the field, by which the in- 
terests of his people were so signally promoted, he added 
the virtues of clemency and humanity, so that in his wars 
he was as anxious to repress the excesses of his soldiers as 
to secure the victory. Following his i&ther's example in 
the centralization of the kingdom, he fixed his residence 
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first at DunfermliDe, in Fifeshire, where a small tower is 
still shewn as the remains of his palace, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh, where ho founded the palace of Holyrood.\ As 
80 much of his territory was debateable ground, and open to 
English incursions, he appears to have thought, that he 
could best protect the more exposed parts by consecration, 
and with this view to have founded the abbeys of Melrose, 
Dryburgh, Kelso, and Jedburgh, which he richly endowed 
with crown lands. If this, however, was the motive, his 
calculations were not realised, for the rich shrines, and 
well-cultivated acres, only tempted the cupidity of the in- 
vaders, so that even these monasteries, in spite of their 
sanctity, were visited oftener t^an once by armed exactors 
and plunderers. Upon these inordinate grants also, the 
churchmen became rich, indolent, and luxurious, as well as 
proud and rapacious. It was while contemplating these 
large donations, by which the royal revenues were impo- 
verished, that James I., a descendant of David, said of the 
latter, now canonized, ^' By my faith, he was a sore saint to 
the crown !" 

But the social and domestic life of this sovereign was so 
truly amiable, that it forms a green oasis amidst the dry 
and barren records of this barbarous age. On certain ap- 
pointed days he sat like a patriarchal chief at his palace 
gate to reUeve the poor and redress the wrongs of the 
aggrieved ; and when he was compelled to give an unfa- 
vourable decision, he was anxious to satisfy the disappointed 
suitor by explaining the grounds of the refusal. At sunset 
he dismissed his attendants, and retired to meditate upon 
his duty to God and his subjects. Although a keen hun- 
ter, like the kings and nobles of his day, " Yet," says Al- 
dred, ''I have seen him quit his horse, and dismiss his 
hunting equipage, when any, even the meanest, of his sub- 
jects implored an audience." This attractive touch of cha- 
racter must have appeared incomprehensible to the English 
monarchs, who wer« said to love the deer better than their 
people, on which account they laid waste whole districts, 
and converted them into hunting-grounds. David was also 
a horticulturist, employing his leisure hours in engrafting 
trees, and cultivating the fruits of his garden. His death, 
which was sudden, at the age of seventy-five, was corres- 
pondent to his life and character. His attendants found 
him dead in bed, with his hands closed over his breast in 
the attitude of prayer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Reign of Malcolm IV.— Reign of William the Lion— HiB ware with 
England — Taken prisoner at Alnwick — His conflicts with the clergy 
— Reign of Alexander II. — Wars against John — His administration 
— Reign of Alexander III. — ^Refuses to do homage to the King of 
England — Battle of Largs — Death and character. 

A.D. 1153 to A.D. 1286. 

COTEMPORABY K.IN08 OF ENGLAND. 

Henry II.— Richard L— John— Henry III.— Edward I. 

Important Cotemporary Events. 

1154. Nicholas Breakspeare (Adrian lY .) the only Englishman elected 
to the Popedom. 

1171. Thomas &' Becket murdered at Canterbury. 

1172. Heni^ II. conquers Ireland. 

1204. The Inquisition established by Pope Innocent III. 
1215. Magna Oharta si^ed by King John. 
1270. The eighth and last Gmsade. 

David was succeeded by bis grandson, Malcolm IV., 
son of that Prince Henry who has been already mentioned. 
As the new sovereign was only twelve years old at his ac- 
cession, he forms the first instance of a boy-king that occurs 
in Scottish history. He was crowned at Scone in 1153, 
and either from the feminine character of his features, or 
his pliancy of disposition, he was called Malcolm the Maiden. 
The earlier part of his reign was disturbed by invasions of 
the fierce islanders of the Hebrides, under their chief, So- 
merled ; but Malcolm soon found a more dangerous enemy, 
in Henry II of England. This king so wrought upon the 
youth and softness of the Scottish sovereign, and acquired 
such an ascendancy over him, as filled his subjects with in- 
dignation. Malcolm carried his complaisance so far, that 
he even accompanied Henry to France, served under his 
banner, and received knighthood at his hands. He was 
soon recalled however by his subjects, who resented the in- 
terference of the English king with their councils and govern- 
ment. Malcolm was also so infiEituated, or so timid, as to 
surrender to Henry his possessions in Cumberland and 
Northumberland, which counties ever afterwards formed 
part of the English kingdom. After a peaceful but inglo- 
rious reign of twelve years, Malcolm died at Jedburgh, on 
the 9th of December 1165, and was succeeded by his brother 
William. 
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This king is distiDguished in Scottish history by the title 
of William the Lion. He had been justly indignant at his 
brother's tame surrender of the Scottish possessions in Eng- 
land, especially that of Northumberland, and in the hope of 
recovering the latter by negociation, he repaired to Henry 
IT, then in France, and engaged in the reduction of Bretagne. 
Henry received his royal visiter at the castle of Mount Saint 
Michael with a fair show of courtesy, and promised the 
restitution of Northumberland. William waited patiently 
in expectation, but after seven years had elapsed without 
fulfilment of the promise, he adopted the ungenerous expe- 
dient of allying himself with the sons of Henry, now at war 
with their own father, from the eldest of whom he obtained 
a grant not only of the earldom of Northumberland, but also 
that of Cambridge. In consequence of this tempting bribe, 
he plunged into the unnatural contest, and marched into 
England in 1173, but was unable to accomplish more than 
a petty inroad. On the following year, he again crossed the 
borders with a numerous but undisciplined army, and swept 
through Northumberland to the gates of Alnwick. The 
York»iire barons raised four himdred men-at-arms to aid 
their distressed neighbours, and by a forced march reached 
Alnwick, which they approached in a heavy mist. William 
who was careering before the walls in military pastime, with 
only sixty armed attendants, while his troops were scattered 
loosely over the country, imagined these new comers to be 
part of his own forces ; but iimen he perceived his mistake, 
instead of retiring, he couched his lance, set spurs to his 
horse, and exclaiming, " Now we shall see which of us are 
good knights !" he rode in 1^1 tilt against the English cavalry. 
This freak of knight-errantry fared as it deserved, for he was 
quickly overpowered and taken prisoner, upon which all his 
attendants surrendered that they might share in his captivity. 
The unknightly unkingly indignities to which the captive 
monarch was now subjected, must have read him a bitter 
lesson upon the sin of abetting traitors and parricides. His 
legs were tied under his horse's belly, as if he had been a 
captured felon, and in this fashion he was brought into the 
presence of Henry, then at Northampton. The latter had 
been in the act of performing penance at the tomb of the 
murdered Thomas k Becket, and submitting his naked back 
to the scourges of the monks on the very day that the cap- 
ture of the Scottish king was effected ; but although these 
rough acts of devotion had lacerated his flesh and thrown 
him into a fever, they failed to soften his heart. Resolving 
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to make the most of the advantage, he carried his noble 
prisoner a few weeks after to the strong fortress of Falaise 
in Normandy, where he demanded, and at length obtained 
from William, as the price of his deliverance, an oath of 
allegiance for Scotland itself, by which the latter became 
the vassal of the king of England. This treaty was ratified 
between them on the 8th of December 1174, and so impa- 
tient were the Scots for his return, that the nobles and clergy 
in full council at once assented to the agreement by which 
the liberties of their country were so shamefully signed away. 
After his return to Scotland, William was fated, as his 
ungenerous rival had been, to encounter a papal war and a 
contumacious primate, but with this difference^ that he lost 
no honour in the contest as Henry II. had done. The cir- 
cumstances were the following : Richard, bishop of St An- 
drews, having died in 1178, the chapter proceeded to elect 
a successor by their own authority, and their choice fell 
upon John Scot, a native of England, who had a high re- 
putation for scholarship. But by this act, the royal and 
ecclesiastical powers were brought into hostile collision. 
Hitherto, in Scotland as in England, the right of electing 
to the primacy had been regarded as a royal prerogative, 
but disagreement with the church had oeen carefiiUy 
avoided, by the king and clergy agreeing in the same choice. 
Now, however, the case was otherwise, as William had des- 
tined the vacancy for Hugh his chaplain ; and when he 
heard of the election of the chapter, he exclaimed, " By the 
arm of St James, Scot shall never be bishop of St Andrews !" 
On account of the king's refusal, Scot appealed to Pope 
Alexatider III. ; but undismayed by this step, William ar- 
rested the revenues of the bishopric, and put Hugh in pos- 
session of the see. Incensed at this act of defiance, the 
pope, after several menaces which were disregarded, pro- 
ceeded to the terrible alternative of excommunicating the 
king, and laying Scotland under an interdict ; but still Wil- 
liam remained unmoved. The crisis had arrived in which 
one of the parties must yield, and the pontiff had reached 
that point at which he must either recede with disgrace, or 
preach a crusade against the Scots and offer their crown to 
a stranger. But death stepped in to resolve the perplex- 
ing problem. Alexander III. died, and was succeeded by 
Lucius III. ; and as it was a frequent practice with each 
new pontiff, to indulge in the sweets of power by reversing 
the decrees of his predecessor, Lucius repealed the excom- 
munication and interdict, and made proposals for reconcilia- 
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tion. A hannomons compromise was the consequence; 
and so complete was the victory of William, that the pope 
himself confirmed the appointment of Hugh to the bishopric 
of St Andrews, while that of Dunkeld was bestowed by 
Lucius upon Scot, with the royal permission. 

Events soon occurred also, by which William was freed 
from his degrading vassalage to the king of England. 
HeniT II. was succeeded by his son Richard I., commonly 
called Coeur de Lion, and as the new sovereign was anxious 
to join the third crusade, he wished to leave his dominions 
in peace and security, before embarking for so distant a 
country as Palestine. He also needed money to defray the 
expenses of so costly an expedition. These motives, com- 
bined with his natural generosity, made him*willing to re- 
nounce the superiority over Scotland, and restore the castles 
of Roxburgh and Berwick, on receiving the sum of ten 
thousand merks. The ransom was cheerfully paid. After 
this William enjoyed a peaceful and prosperous reign, in- 
terrupted only by an insurrection in Caithness, which he 
speecQly quelled in person, and by a misunderstanding with 
John, the successor of Coeur de Lion, about the erection 
of a fort at Tweedmouth. After a lingering disease, he died 
at Stirling in December 1214, in the seventy-second year 
of his age, and forty-eighth of his reign. 

William the Lion was succeeded by his son Alexander 
IL This prince was only seventeen years old at his ac- 
cession ; but he soon gave such proofs of vigour, activity, 
and wisdom in his administration, as commanded obedience 
and respect. He was forthwith involved in the civil war 
between John and his barons, which was now. desolating 
England ; and in consequence of an invitation from the 
latter, who promised Northumberland and Carlisle as the 
price of his aid, Alexander raised an army, and crossed the 
border. But while he was investing the castle of Norham, 
John approached'with a superior force composed of the mer- 
cenary scum of the continent, and headed by ** Buch the 
murderer," " Godeschal the iron-hearted," " Falco without 
bowels," " Manleon the bloody," a.nd other such ruffians, 
whose names attest the character of their military proceed- 
ings. Alexander retreated before these swarms of banditti, 
and John swearing that he would " unkennel the young 
fox," advanced as far as Edinburgh. But finding that a 
vigorous resistance awaited him, his heart failed as it was 
wont when boldly confronted, so that he retreated more 
rapidly than he came, destroying on his way the towns of 
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Haddin^on, Ihinbar, and Berwick. Alexander made a 
second invasion into England, chased John into the heart 
of his dominions, and on his return, took and fortified Car- 
lisle. But the sudden death of the tyrant^ and the marrii^e 
of the young Scottish king with Joan, sister of Henry III., 
John's successor, restored the amicable relationship between 
the two countries, and left Alexander at leisure to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and devote himself to the improvement 
of his subjects. 

These kingly duties indeed were urgently demanded, as 
may be learned from the following incident, which occurred 
in 1222. Adam, bishop of Caithness, having rendered him- 
self obnoxious by a rigorous exaction of his tithes, the peo- 
ple assem][)led to deliberate upon a remedy. Their decision 
was worthy of a band of savages : " Short rede, good rede ; 
slay we the bishop !" They proceeded to action, by sur- 
rounding the prelate's house, and setting it on fire. Some 
of his servants, who had escaped throu^ the flames, came 
in breathless haste to the Earl of Orkney and Caithness, to 
crave assistance for their master ; but he coolly replied, that 
if the bishop would come to him, he would grant him pro- 
tection. The unfortunate bishop, hemmed in by a yelling 
crowd, was soon burnt to death. Alexander, who was upon 
a journey to England, as soon as he heard these tidings, 
turned back, levied a force, and hurried into Caithness, 
where he slew four hundred of those who had been actors 
in the murder. Nine years afterwards, a righteous retribu- 
tion befel the inhuman Lord of Caithness. A new bishop, 
at the head of the fickle multitude, fired the palace of the 
earl, who perished in the flames. 

Besides the barbarous Danish population of these dis- 
tricts, the king was occupied with his Celtic subjects, and 
the wild Scots of Galloway, who rebelled because he sought 
to establish laws that should be common to the whole king- 
dom. After an active and useful reign, Alexander 11. died 
in the obscure island of Kerrera, while endeavouring to 
suppress an insurrection in the Hebrides. By his first wife 
he left no children ; but by his second, Mary, of the French 
house of De Couci, he had one son, who, at the early aee of 
eight years, succeeded his father in 1249, under the tide of 
Alexander III. 

Even at his accession, this boy-sovereign was assailed with 
the question of homage for Scotland put forth by the king 
of Endand. The matter had been already settled in the 
treaty between Coeur de Lion and William ; but Henry III. 
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thinking the present opportunity favourable, renewed the 
relinquyied claim : he even requested the pope to interdict 
the coronation of the young king, until his own permission 
had been granted as feudal superior. Alarmed at these 
movements, the Scottish nobles hurried forward the cere- 
mony ; and that the rite might be complete, which required 
that the new-made sovereign should have been previously a 
knight, the child was dubbdd and crowned on the same day 
by the bishop of St Andrews. Henry being thus disap- 
pointed, had recourse to another expedient. He proposed 
that the marriage contracted during the reign of Alexander 
II., between the young king of Scots and his own daughter 
Margaret, should be fulfilled. This was assented to, and 
accordingly, a short time after the coronation, Alexander 
in. repaired to England to espouse a bride two years 
younger than himself. The gravity and pomp with which 
this weighty event was solemnized at York, must have made 
it hard for even the most practised courtiers to keep their 
countenances. On the marriage-day the bride was attended 
by a thousand knights clothed in rich garments of silk, which 
the day after th«y exchanged for still more splendid at- 
tire ; and as for the bridegroom, sixty knights waited upon 
his person. That the viands also might be commensurate 
with the importance of the event, the Archbishop of York, 
who solemnized the union, caused six hundred stall-fed oxen 
to be slain, which speedily disappeared at the marriage 
banquet. But a churlish reckoning was meant to be ex- 
acted by Henry, who in the midst of all this feasting and 
merry-making renewed the subject of fealty, and proposed 
that Alexander should do homage to him for the kingdom 
of Scotland. The boy had been probably tutored by his 
father's wise counsellors in anticipation of this demand, and 
he answered briefly and boldly, " I am here by invitation of 
the kine of England in all peace and good faith, to enter 
into albance by marriage, and not to answer such question 
as is now propounded without the solemn advice of mj 
council." While Henry was staggered and silenced by this 
reply, Alexander wisely profited by the lesson, so that re- 
peatedly, in after years, when he went to visit his father-in- 
law, he stipulated that no state affairs should be discussed 
between them during the period of his residence in Eng- 
land. 

When Alexander III. had reached the age of twenty-two, 
a more formidable danger than the diplomacy of the English 
king impended over the liberties of Scotland, ftom an inva- 
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sion of Danes and Norwegians. These grim marauders, 
who for centuries had swept every sea and desolated every 
coast, had at last been so narrowed in their range, that little 
more than the iron-bound shores and lowly huts of Scotland 
remained to b^ plundered. This was but a miserable glean- 
ing after the rich harvests they had reaped in England and 
France ; and although they had landed repeatedly in Soot- 
land, they generally found that hard blows were more 
abundant than booty. But in the {^resent instance, they 
had injuries to revenge, as well as plunder to win, for the 
Danish chieftains of the Hebrides had been either allured 
or forced into obedience to the Scottish crown ; and in a 
late ezpedition, the islesmen themselves, the kinsmen of these 
northern rovers, had been treated with barbarous severity. 
Their preparations to ihvade Scotland were made upon a 
scale commensurate with the greatness of the undertaking. 
The largest fleet that had ever set sail from Norway, and 
eonmianded by Haco its king in person, arrived upon the 
western coast on the 1st of October 1263, where the Nor- 
wegians captured the islands of Bute and Arran, and 
afterwards disembarked upon the opposite coast at Largs. 
The Scottish army was drawn up to receive them, and an 
engagement, or ratiber series of engagements took place, 
which lasted two days. The Norsemen fought with a valour 
. worthy of their ancient renown : Alexander was wounded 
in the face by an arrow, the High Steward was slain, and at 
times the Scots were thrown into confusion. But while the 
battle was at the hottest, a storm more terrible than even 
the fierce conflict of the two armies commenced, by which 
the ships of the invaders were plucked from their anchorage 
and dashed against each other, or flung upon the shores 
and rocks, where their crews were massacred by the natives. 
The hearts of the Norwegians fainted at the spectacle ; they 
retreated, were pressed to the very edge of the sea, and 
struck down in heaps by the victorious Scots. Amidst the 
confusion, Haco rallied a remnant of his forces, whom he 
embarked in the vessels that still remained uninjured, and 
effected his escape to Orkney, where he died a few days 
after of a broken heart. In his last moments, he endea- 
voured to soothe his indignant spirit with ike thought, that 
his defeat was owin^ to more than human power. '' The 
arm of God," he said, " and not the strength of man, hath 
repulsed me, wrecked my ships, and sent death among my 
soldiers." He also caused the chronicles of the Norwe^n 
kings to be read by his bedside ; and to these wild teeoiSs of 
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rapine and massacre, strangely mixed with the ohurch's 
prayers and rites for the dying, he continued to give atten- 
tion until he had ceased to breathe. 

After this signal deliverance from danger, the career of 
Alexander III. was active and prosperous. The king of 
Man became his vassal ; the Western Isles, and all the islands 
in the southern seas, were ceded by Norway to the Scottish 
crown ; and Alexander maintained the independence of his 
kingdom not only a^dnst the claims of Henry Ul. and Edward 
I., but those of the pope, whose leeate he prohibited from 
crossing the border, when he would have come to levy taxes 
upon the cathedrals and churches. By the marriage also of 
his daughter Margaret to Eric king of Norway, and that of 
Alexanaer his son to the daughter of the Earl of Flanders, 
his political influence was not only strengthened, but the 
hope of succession apparently secured. Mournful reverses, 
however, were at hand, and £a,tal equally to himself and to 
Scotland. His son died without issue ; his daughter Mar- 
garet also died, leaving no children, except a female infant, 
known in our history as the Maiden of Norway. The king, 
still in the prime of life, took for his second wife, Joleta, 
daughter of the Count of Dreux ; but only a short time 
after the marriage, while riding in a dark night between 
Burntisland and Kinghom, his horse fell over a rooky pre- 
cipice that overhung the sea, and killed him in an instant. 
This tragic event occurred on the 19th of March 1286 in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, and thirty-seventh of his 
reign. 

The affectioDate recollections of the Scots, heightened as 
they were by this melancholy close, and the national cak- 
mities that followed, continued to cling to the name of 
Alexander lU. not only for years, but for centuries. It 
would appear that he was truly worthy of their love ; for 
from the numerous accounts which have been handed down 
of his character and administration, we might almost form 
the complete picture of a perfect king. Even making every 
allowance for the ardour of his eulogists, we can perceive 
that he was prudent, active, just, merciful, and brave ; and 
that these qualities were heightened in the eyes of a people 
still rude and simple, by an attractive countenance and com- 
manding form. He was also pious, but without that super- 
stition of the day which was so ready to concede every 
thing to Eome. At a time also when England was devoured 
by its nobility, whose numerous trains passed over it like 
locust-clouds, and lived at free quarters, Alexander prevented 
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the practice in Scotland, by limiting the attendants of his 
courtiers to a merely necessary number. He divided the 
kingdom into four districts, through which he made an 
annual circuit, to dispense justice and punish offenders. 
Such an administration, combined with his encouragement 
of traffic, promoted order, security, and plenty, so that his 
reign was long after quoted as the golden age of Scotland. 



CHAPTEK VI. 



Govemmeiit of Scotland — Patriarchal and Feudal systems — Affection 
of the Soots for their feudal lords — Institution of Chivalry — Wea- 
pons of the Scots. 

To understand the condition of Scotland at this period, as 
well as the subsequent events of its civil and military history, 
it is necessary to consider the nature of that rule which 
was established among the people. We find that two dis- 
tinct forms of government prevailed in Scotland, the repre- 
sentatives of the two races by which the countir was chiefly 
peopled. These were the f atriarchial or Celtic, and the 
Feudal or Germanic. 

The first of these, which may be regarded as the most 
simple, was also the earliest of aU governments : it existed 
in the days of Abraham and Lot, and coerced the tribes of 
Syria as well as the clans of the mountains and glens of 
Scotland. Being thus so primitive, and so generally un- 
derstood, it may be dismissed in a few words. The Celtic 
form, by which the patriarchial principles were modified, 
was introduced into Scotland by the Irish invaders, and 
established over the land, until the Celtic race was com- 
pelled to withdraw before the superior energy of the Low- 
land population. Its leading principle was, that the chief 
was the Father of his people. The country or district 
which he possessed, he held for the benefit of his clansmen, 
who were all more or less his relations, and it was divided 
among them according to proximity in relationship; for 
which allotments they were bound to yield him filial obe- 
dience in peace, and to follow his standard in war. And 
that obedience was the obedience of the East, and of the 
primitive ages of man — unhesitating, unyielding, and oom- 
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l^ete. Thas an early Scottish king was DOthiDg more than 
a chief of chieftains, whom the latter obeyed from interest, 
or because he was the stronger ; but in every other respect, 
each clan was a complete government, — a little kingdom 
within itself, recognising no head but its own chief, who 
represented the common ancestor from whom its members 
were descended. 

As for the Feudal or Germanic system, which had been 
advancing in Scotland since the days of Malcolm Canmore, 
until it became, before the death of Alexander III., the re- 
cognised form of the Scottish government — although it re- 
sembled the Celtic in its general details, yet in its most 
imp<)rtant principle it was essentially different. It re- 
jected that recognition of consanguinity between ruler and 
subject which forms the very life of the patriarchial system. 
The chief, instead of being the Father, was merely the 
Lead^ of his people : superior bravery and success in war 
had raised him to that distinction, and his claim to the 
obedience of his followers was purchased by victories and 
conquests. Such was the principle of rule with which the 
rude tribes of the north emerged from their dim cold forests 
on the decay of the Koman empire, and under which they took 
possession wherever they obtained the mastery ; and with 
their wide conquests, the principle expanded into a volumi- 
nous code, that was at length recognised as the political 
law of Europe. When a country was conquered, the suc- 
cessful leader of the invasion naturally became its king ; 
and as both the soil and the people were the spoil of his 
conquest, they were allotted to his followers in proportion to 
their services and merits. The captains so rewarded be- 
came dukes, earl% and barons, haviug territorial rule, ac- 
cording to the size of their possessions. But as these minor 
potentates had received their holdings from the king, they 
were bound to requite him with obedience; and if they 
failed, their feudal tenure was forfeited, and might be given 
to another. As for their duties, they were chiefly of a mi- 
litary nature. When their sovereign made war, these crown 
vassals, as they were called, were bound to repair to the 
royal standard with a certain number of armed followers ; 
and the crown vassal was easily able to muster the requisite 
number, by subdividing his district among knights and 
gentlemen, his followers, who in consideration of the land 
they held, were bound to follow him with a number of armed 
men proportioned to their tenure. 

The feudal system was thus admirably calculated to re- 
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press the evils of the patriarchal, because it repressed the 
tyranny by weakening the power of any individual leader. 
^Dut it nad evils of its own, and these of no trivial nature. 
A baron might in some cases become more powerful than 
his sovereign, and threaten the safety of his throne. Or 
there might be a combination of two or three great drown 
vassals against the royal authority, by which the sovereign 
was reduced to a mere nullity. Even at the best, as each 
great lord was a king in his own dominions, he could 
muster an army of followers dependent upon the soil they 
held of him in fee, and make war, like an independent 
sovereign, upon some neighbouring noble with whom he was 
at feud. Such is th^ history of Scotland for centuries to 
come, where chief was at war with chief, and all were jeal- 
ous of the king. 

And here one remarkable distinction between Scottish and 
English feudalism was broadly established. The Scots were 
ready to league with their chief against any sovereign what- 
ever, while the English commons heartily rallied for the 
crown, and against their lords, when the king was menaced 
by the rebelHous spirit of the latter. The.<eause of this 
strong attachment of the Scots to their feudal lords, is to 
be traced to the manner in which the Scottish aristocracy 
acquired their possessions and power. In England, for in- 
stance, the Norman nobility were not merely strangers, but 
conquerors and usurpers. They had displaced the rulers of 
Saxon linei^e, and taken forcible possession, after which, 
what they had won by violence and injustice, had to 
be maintained by the same means. This necessity placed 
them in a hostile attitude towards those they governed ; and 
hence not only the popular outbreakings of the commons 
against their lords, but the facility with which the English 
kings could restrain the overgrown vassals of the crown. 
In Scotland, however, the case was very different. The 
founders of its noble families came, not as conquerors, but 
as fugitives and guests ; and the large possessions with which 
Canmore and his successors endowed them, they held, not 
for the oppression, but the protection and benefit of those 
over whom they ruled. Hence the popular influence of the 
great feudal lords of Scotland, and the success with which 
they often defied the royal power itself when it was opposed 
to their interests and wishes. And hence also their exemp- 
tion from such popular outbursts as the Jacqueries of 
France, in which the peasantry massacred their feudal 
seignors, or the Jack Straw and Jack Cade insurrections of 
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England, in which the people songht an equal division of 
property by the deposition or destruction of their lords. 
Not only civil, but even national wars also originated in 
the ramifications of the feudal system. Sometimes the 
king of one country held land in another, to the sovereign 
of which he was consequently a vassal, and the misun- 
derstanding that arose about the nature and amount of 
this homage, was a fruitful source of contention between 
both. Thus the kings of England were vassals to those of 
France for the lands they held in Normandy and Aquitaine, 
while those of Scotland did homage to the English kings for 
lands held beyond the ancient Scottish border. But this 
vassalage implied neither degradation nor inferiority, as he 
who rendered it was often the equal, and sometimes the 
superior in power and possession to him who received it. 

As the spirit of the age, as well as the feudal terms upon 
which land was held, made a warlike education essentiad to 
the Scottish nobility as well as those of other countries, the 
institution of Chivalry afforded them a thorough training for 
the duties of their high station. A period of probation was un- 
dergone before the young aspirant could receive the honour of 
kni^thood, during which he was taught to speak the truth, 
to be incapable of fear, to protect the weak, and practise 
courtesy and devotedness towards the gentler sez. Besides 
this moral discipline, he was trained in riding, wearing heavy 
armour, enduring fatigue, and performing those robust ex- 
ercises that promote strength, nimbleness, and dexterity. 
When his term of trial had expired, he was led in solemn 
procession to the church, where his sword was blessed by 
the priest, and the oaths of chivalry administered ; and when 
the rite was finished, it was by three strokes with the flat 
of a sword on the right shoulder, accompanied with these 
wordS) '< In Ihe name of Ood, St Michael and St George, 
I make thee i^ knight : be brave, hardy, and loyal." These 
were the last blows to which he was to submit without 
deadly retaliation. During the time of peace, tilts and 
tournaments were held, at which the knights, completely 
armed and mounted on strong war-horses, rode in furious 
career against each other, with lance in rest, as in real battle, 
and often with fatal effect ; and such was the splendour 
of these military festivals, that they were commonly presided 
over by kings and princes, while knights repaired to them 
from every part of Europe. This, however, is rather to be 
understood of such wealuiy countries as France, Burgundy, 
and England, for, owing perhaps to the poverty of the 
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coantry, we hear of few great tournaments in Scotland. 
The Scots, also, during their conflicts with England for centu- 
ries, were too much occupied with the stem realities of war, 
to have much time or inclination for its mere pageantries. 

The weapons of knightly warfare are likewise worthy of 
notice. About the time of Malcolm Canmore the body was 
covered with defensive armour, composed of flat rings sewed 
upon leather, or small lozenge-shaped pieces of iron secured 
in like manner. In process of time this kind of mail was 
supplanted by armour of plate, that covered the wearer from 
head to foot, while the face was protected by a strong barred 
mask attached to the helmet, called the vizor or ventayle. 
As it would have been impossible to recognise the wearer 
so encased, some figure was painted upon his shield, which 
became his military and family cognisance ; and hence the 
origin of heraldry. The horse was frequently covered with 
armour also, either in whole or in part, and when thus 
equipped, it was said to be " barbed." The sword, lance, 
mace, and battle-axe, with a short sharp dagger for dispatch^ 
ing a fallen enemy, and called the Poinard of Mercy, con- 
stituted the offensive arms of chivalry. The knights thus 
mounted and armed, and attended by their squires and 
principal followers, almost equally well appointed, were 
considered to constitute the main strength of an army dur- 
ing the middle ages, until the Swiss and Scottish wars 
shewed the superiority of a steady infantry. In the tumult 
of battle, the banner of the high noble, and the pennon or 
penoncelle of the knight, formed the rallying points of their 
military retainers, as well as the war-cry common to each 
leader, which gradually became the heraldic motto of our 
distinguished families. 

In consequence of the variety of races from which the 
Scottish nation was descended, their weapons, in the first 
instance, were of a very miscellaneous character. There 
. was the huge two-handed sword or claymore of the Celt, 
the double-bladed battle-axe of the Dane, the feeble bow of 
four feet long wielded by the men of the northern isles ; and 
there was every kind of defensive armour, from the skin- 
covered ozier shield of the Albanichs or " wild Scots of 
Galloway," to the chain and scale habergeon, the strongly 
hammered cuirass, and steel scuU-cap of the better-equipped 
lowland foot soldier. But the subsequent wars witn Eng- 
land, which were chiefly of a defensive character, suggested 
to the Scots the use of the spear, as the most effective re- 
sistance against the formidable charges of the numerous and 
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splendid En^ish eavalry. This weapon, which was at least 
eighteen feet in length, became the favourite arm of the 
country, and the Scots were soon fi,mons over Europe as 
a nation of gallant unflinching spearmen. On the contrary, 
the English devoted themselves to the use of the long bow, 
which was introduced by the Norman conquerors, and by 
which chiefly the battle of Hastings was decided in their 
fgkvour. This was a tremendous stave, six feet in lengtii, 
which few men but an English archer could even bend, and 
discharging heavy an-ows three feet long, with a force and 
accuracy almost incomprehensible to modem bowyers. Thus 
an English army was fitted by its archery and eavalry to 
assail, and a Scottish, by its phalanges, to resist. In the 
future wars between the two countries, we shall have occa- 
sion to mark the competition between the volleys of the 
cloth-yard shaft and the bristling array of spears. 



^ CHAPTER VIT. 

Edward's plan to obtain Scotland by marriage — Death of the Maiden 
of Norway — Trial for the succession — Edward summons Baliol to 
England — Invades Scodand — Takes Berwick — Battle at Dunbar — 
The Scots swear allegiance to Edward. 

A. D. 1286 to A. D. 1297. 

CONTEMPORABY SOVEREIGNS. 

Ungland, Edward I.—FrancCf Philip TV.— Popes, Celestine V., Boni- 
face VIII. 

The death of Alexander III. was not only fraught with 
great immediate political calamities to Scotland, but was 
destined, even when these had passed away, to influence 
the history of the nation, and the character of the people, 
through whole centuries of change, until the Union with 
England counteracted these evils, and afforded a new de- 
velopment to the national energies. 

Scarcely had the royal body been laid in the earth, 
when the pretensions to the kingly succession gave an 
ominous warning of the miseries so soon to follow. On 
account of the extreme youth of Alexander's grand- 
daughter and heiress, the Maiden of Norway, and her re- 
moteness from the scene of action, the most powerful of 
the competitors for the Scottish crown began abready to ad- 
vance those claims which afterwards rent the country into 
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factions and deluged it with blood. These elements of dis- 
sendon were glad^ watched in eyery stage of their progress 
by Edward I. of England, who, more than any sovereign of 
his day, combined the perfection of personal valour and 
military skill with profound but unscrupulous policy. Avail- 
ing himself of the discords and divisions of the Welsh chief- 
tains, he had reduced the whole of their fair principality to 
his swav ; and he hoped that a similar success awaited him 
in Scotland, by which the whole island would be rounded 
into one compact monarchy. 

His fotit approach to the accomplishment of his wishes 
was apparently justifiable as well as politic. Scotland was 
not so easy a conquest as Wales, and therefore he calcu- 
lated to win it, not by arms, but by a matrimonial alliance. 
He proposed a mamage between the Maiden of Norway 
and the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward II, by which 
the two kingdoms would have been peaceably united under 
one royal succession. This the chief nobility of Scotland 
received with great cordiality, because as yet they were 
almost as much English as Scotch, from their recent migra- 
tion northward, and their holding land in both kingdoms. 
Besides this, they were apprehensive of the dangers of a 
long minority, the evils of a disputed succession, and the 
consequences of provoking the wrath of a king so powerful 
as Edward. After considerable negotiation a treaty of mar- 
riage between the royal children was concluded, in which 
Edward agreed to every stipulation in behalf of the liberties 
of Scotland as an independent kingdom. But his intention 
to keep these terms inviolate was more than questionable. 
At the beginning of the treaty he had said triumphantly to 
his confidential advisers, *^ The time has come at last when 
Scotland and its petty kings shall be reduced under my 
power." All the conditions having been peacefully ad- 
justed, the Maiden set sail from Norway ; but when her 
arrival was anxiously expected both by the English and 
Scots, as the pledge of peace between them, the mournful 
tidings came that she had just died at Orknev, having sick- 
ened on her passage to Scotland. This fre^ national ca- 
lamity occurred in September 1290, when the princess had 
only reached her eighth year. 

Being thus disappointed of obtaining Scotland by a mar- 
riage, Edward resolved to win it by intrigue, or, if neces- 
sary, by force. Accordingly, when the competitors for the 
crown came forward, and when it was found that their 
number had increased to twelve, (an increase procured by 
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the artifioes of the English king,) the question of a suc- 
cessor became so compucated, that they felt the necessity 
of selecting him as arbitratCH*. The oonoition of his accept- 
ing the office was, that they should acknowledge him as 
Lord Paramount of Scotland ; and to this they assented. 
That he might have power to preserve order during the trial, 
and enforce obedience to the final decision, he also required 
that he should be put in temporary possession of the prin- 
cipal strengths of the kingdom ; and to this dangerous de- 
mand they likewise assented. The hope of a throne had 
equally blmded them to considerations of personal and na- 
tional independence. Edward then enterea Scotland at the 
head of a powerful army, to garrison the principal castles, 
receive and enforce the homage of the people as feudal su- 
perior, and study how the country might be most easily 
subdued in the event of resistance. 

The trial for the succession, which commenced at Ber- 
wick on the 3d of August 1291, was spun out till the 17th 
of November in the following year. This delay was what 
Edward coveted; it taught the Scots his power and re- 
sources, and accustomed them to the military occupation of 
their country. After a long and minute sifting of the nu- 
merous claims, it was found that, of the twelve competitors, 
some were too remotely descended from the royal family, 
while others were derived from illegitimate branches. At 
last the choice was narrowed to two ; Eobert de Bruce, who 
claimed as the son of Isabel, second daughter of David, Earl 
of Huntingdon, brother to William the Lion, and John Baliol, 
mndson of Margaret, eldest daughter of the same earl. 
The final verdict of Edward was, tlutt Baliol's claim was the 
stronger, and the latter was accordingly put in possession, 
with uie significant warning, to be careful in his government, 
lest by giving any one cause of complaint he would incur 
the displeasure of his Lord Paramount. The Scottish castles, 
twenty in number, occupied by English garrisons, were then 
surrendered to the new king according to agreement ; while 
to remind him that he was but a vassal sovereign, the Great 
Seal of Scothmd was broken into four pieces, and deposited 
in the English treasury. 

Edward having thus established that claim to the superi- 
ority which his predecessors had so often made, resolved 
that it should not lie inactive. He encouraged Scottish 
malcontents to appeal from their king to his own tribunal, 
where the Scottish verdicts were reversed ; and when com- 
plaints were made of these violations of the treaty he had 
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ratified, he replied, that he would summon every person, 
even the king of Scotland himself, to answer in an English 
court should he judge it necessary so, to do. And this was 
no empty threat. During the minority of Duncan, Earl of 
Fife, Macduff, his grand-uncle, seized a portion of the lands 
of the earldom, for which he was sentenced to a short im- 
prisonment. On recovering his liberty, he repaired to Eng- 
land and laid his complaint before Edward, who forthwith 
summoned Baliol to appear, and answer in person to the 
charge of Macdilfif. This was a bitter indignity ; but Baliol 
was pusillanimous as well as weak, and thus the successor 
of Alexander 111, stood before an English parliament to be 
confronted by a rebellious vassal. As he refused to answer 
before them without the consent of the Scottish Estates, he 
was pronounced contumacious in the most insulting terms, 
and sentenced not only to make full restitution to Macduff, 
but to have three of his principal castles garrisoned by 
English soldiers until the terms of the sentence were ful- 
filled. 

It was now evident that Edward intended nothing less 
than to madden Baliol into revolt, as a pretext for bereav- 
ing him of his crown. But at this point he was himself 
suddenly involved in a feudal war with Philip IV., king of 
France, commonly sumamed the Fair, of whom he held the 
duchy of Aquitaine. Certain French ships having been plun- 
dered by the English, Edward refused reparation, upon which 
he was proclaimed contumacious, and summoned to repair 
to Paris, and answer before his liege lord the king of France. 
Thus Edward found himself in BalioPs position ; but he was 
no Baliol to endure it tamely ; his answer was a renuncia- 
tion of his allegiance, and a proclamation of war. The pa- 
triotic part of the Scottish nobility conceiving the criqjis 
favourable for vindicating the rights of their country, entered 
into a close alliance with Philip, who promised to aid them 
with men and money ; they also sent the spiritless Baliol 
into a sort of honourable confinement as an obstacle to their 
proceedings, pronounced sentence of banishment upon the 
English lords who held lands in Scotland, and escheated 
the estates of those Scottish nobles who favoured the cause 
of Edward. But these proceedings, however necessary in 
themselves, were represented not merely as party and per- 
sonal, but also as treasonable measures, and of this discon- 
tent Edward resolved to avail himself. Knowing that the 
country was divided into three factions, two of which adhered 
to Bruce and Baliol, and were opposed to the patriotic party 
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headed by John Comyn, Earl of Buohan, he entered Scot- 
land at the head of 30,000 foot, and 5000 heavily armed 
cavalry. The slight resistance he encountered justified his 
calculations. He pressed forward to Berwick, a town al- 
ready so famous for wealth and commerce, as to be called a 
second Alexandria, but defended only by a strong dyke. 
The inhabitants refused to surrender, upon which the siege 
was prosecuted both by land and water. Several ships of 
the English were destroyed, but the land attack was success- 
ful, notwithstanding the gallant resistance of the townsmen. 
Edward himself was the first who leaped the dyke, and in 
a few moments the town was at his mercy. A pitiless car- 
nage followed, in which 15,000 Scots of every age, rank, 
and sex, were put to the sword. During this massacre, 
which continued for two days, a touching trait of heroic 
mercantile fidelity was afi[orded, that might have put the 
vacillating faith of Scottish knighthood to the blush. A 
company of thirty Flemish merchants occupied a large build- 
ing called the Bed Hall, on condition of defending it against 
the English to the last. These brave foreigners refused every 
summons to surrender, and held out for a whole day against 
the en^ny, upon which the building was set on fire at night, 
and its defenders to a man perished in the fiames. 
^ While Edward remained at Berwick to repair the fortifi- 
cations, letters came from Baliol, renouncing his homage, 
and bidding ihe king of England defiance. *^ The senseless 
traitor!" cried the latter scornfully, " what folly he has 
committed ! but since he will not come to us, we will go to 
him." He then sent the Earl of Surrey to besiege the strong 
castle of Dunbar, regarded at that time, and longafter, as the 
gate of Scotland against English invasion. The garrison 
agreed to surrender if not relieved within three days, and their 
countrymen made every exertion to raise the siege. Forty 
thousand Scottish foot, and fifteen hundred horse mustered 
upon the neighbouring hills of Spot ; and perceiving what 
they imagined to be symptoms of disorder among the English 
ranks that were marching to attack them, they madly aban- 
doned their strong position, and rushed down upon the enemy. * 
They were received by a firm and disciplined array, before 
which they were broken, routed, and chased oft' the field in 
a few minutes with the loss of 10,000 men, after which the 
castle surrendered. This success was followed by the re- 
duction of the castles of Boxburgh, Jedbureh, Dumbarton, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling. Edwanl having thus subdued all 
opposition, marched in triumph to Perth, to hold the Feast 
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of the Nativity of John the Baptist, which was celebrated 
with every circumstance of religioas and chivah*oas splen- 
dour. In the midst of this gay festival, a grey-haired sup- 
pliant approached the EngMi encampment ; it was John 
Baliol, lang of Scotland, who had come to acknowledge him- 
self guilty of rebellion, and to crave forgiveness of the con- 
queror. Edward did not vouchsafe to see him, and would 
only grant pardon on the most humiliating terms. The 
vassal-king being stript of his royal insignia, was compelled 
to stand with a white rod in his hand, make a pitiful con- 
fession of his manifold errors in government, and resign his 
crown into the hands of Edward, as his feudal niaster and 
lord ; and this confession ended, he and his son were sent 
prisoners to the Tower of London. Bruce, the other com- 
petitor, now ima^ned that his own turn for the succession 
had arrived, as it was with these hopes that Edward had 
allured him to his standard in this successful expedition. 
But on reminding the English king of his promises, the lat- 
ter answered wit^ a sneer, ^* Have we no other work but to 
conquer kingdoms for you ?" Having thus shown his inten- 
tion to keep Scotland for himself, he proceeded to erase every 
trace of its former national independence. The crown and 
sceptre which Baliol surrendered, and the stone chair of 
Scone, on which the kings of Scotland had been crowned 
since the days of Kenneth Macalpine, were sent as trophies 
to the cathedral of Westminster, and the national records 
and monuments were carried off, mutilated, or destroyed. 
It is chiefly on this account that so much obscurity enve- 
lopes the early history of Scotland, and that so large a por- 
tion of it has to be derived from the English chronicles. 
Edward then summoned a parliament to be held at Berwick 
on the 28th of August, and there, from hope of his &.your 
or fear of his vengeance, the Scottish nobles, knights, and 
barons, renouncec' the alliance with France, and subscribed 
themselves his vassals. The thirty-five skins of parchment 
filled with these names, are still contained in the English 
archives, under the title of the Eagman Rolls, and it is from 
this unfortunate document that the noblest and oldest fa- 
milies of Scotland are enabled to trace their ancestry. 

Having thus accomplished, as he imagined, the com- 
plete subjugation of Scotland, Edward appointed the Earl 
of Surrey guardian, Hugh de Cressingham treasurer, and 
William Ormesby justiciary of the kingdom ; after which 
he repaired to En^and to make preparations for his 
war with France. But he had scarcely departed, when a 
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bold spirit of resistance b^n to manifest itself in Scot- 
land. A gaerilla warfare commenced, in which bands of 
the Englii^ were surprised and cut of^ and their garrisons 
harassed with continual alarms. But all this hardihood on 
the part of the people, and the occasional success with 
which it was crowned, would only have insured a more in- 
tolerable bondage, had not the Man appeared whom a coun- 
try produces but once, and around whom, in the character 
of its Deliverer, the noblest and brightest of its history is 
collected. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Character of Sir William Wallace — His early wars with tbe English 
— Grains a rictoTy at Stirling — ^invades England — Defeated at Fal- 
kirk — Claims of the Pope to the superiority of Scotland — Victories 
of tlie Scota at Roslin— Edward defeats the Scots at Stirling— Ap- 
prehension, trial, and execution of Wallace. 

A.D. 1297 to A.D. 1305. 
Contemporary Events. 

1297. Decree of Edward I. — no taxation without consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

1299. Turkish empire founded by Othman. 

1300. Commenoement of i^e Italian school of painting. 

1302. Discovery of the mariner's compass, supposed at Naples. 

Sm William Wallace, the illustrious champion of 
Scottish liberty, was the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace 
of EllersUcy near Paisley, a family of Anglo-Norman origin. 
He was singularly fitted for the high office to which he was 
called, by a stature and strength almost gigantic, and a 
courage which nothing could daunt ; a noble and command- 
ing countenance, and a rough popular eloquence : above 
all, he possessed that intuitive nulitary sagacity which acts 
like inspiration, and baffles all the experience and skill of 
veteran tacticians. His education, such as it was, had been 
conducted by a priest^ a kindred spirit with himself, and who 
instilled into his young mindlessons on the charms of freedom 
and love of country, until these became his ruling passion, 
and in which even the love of fame itself seems to have 
been swallowed up. Such was the man who emerges from 
the darkest hour of Scottish history like a thing of bright- 
ness ; soon passing away, indeed, yet never to be forgotten ; 
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leaving behind him a name worth hosts of armed men in 
the hour of a country*s need, and an example at which even 
cowardice itself becomes brave, and selfishness 'heroic and 
generous. 

The circumstance that first calls such a spirit into action 
is of little moment, since its bias is already determined. 
The commencement of Wallace's career is supposed to have 
been occasioned by a scuffle at Dundee, in which he slew the 
son of an English nobleman who insulted, and attempted to 
maltreat him. This bold deed obliged him to fly to the woods 
and fastnesses, which his personal prowess often made good 
against numbers ; the fame of his exploits brought men to 
his side whose condition was as desperate as his own, and 
with whom he was wont to sally out upon the English 
bands, or surprise their garrisons ; and success soon swelled 
this little troop into an army, with which Wallace took the 
open field, and advanced to bolder achievements. 

The fame of these exploits soon reached the English court ; 
but Edward, who was preparing to embark for Flanders, 
regarded them as trivial outbreaks which his troops in 
Scotland would quickly suppress. The rumours continued 
to become more frequent of strong castles stormed, and 
large detachments put to the rout ; and Edward, undoubt- 
edly detecting in these the predominance of some danger- 
ous master-spirit, took the alarm, and commanded the Earl 
of Surrey to muster all his forces, and crush the insurrection 
at once. Forty thousand foot and three hundred horse 
completely armed accordingly entered Scotland; but on 
reaching Lochmaben, they were surprised by Wallace in a 
furious night attack which they repelled with difficulty. 
The Scottish army, although inferior in arms and discipline 
to the English, was almost equal in number, and being 
drawn up skilfully by Wallace on the bank of a small 
lake near Irvine, might here have anticipated the victory 
that awaited them soon after at Stirling. But even already 
the jealous malignity of the nobles and barons who had 
repaired to the champion's banner, began to show itself: 
they scorned his inferiority of birth, they were rebuked by 
his disinterested patriotism, and they envied the high favour 
in which he stood with the people. From these sordid 
motives they deserted him with their followers, and went 
over to the enemy. Still, Wallace was so popular, that he 
was at the head of a considerable force, with which he took 
in succession the castles of Forfar, Bi*echin, and Montrose, 
and dispossessed the English of nearly all the strong places 
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which they held on the north side of the Forth. He then 
laid siege to the castle of Dundee, but on hearing that 
Surrey and Cressingham were marching against hrm, he 
committed the siege to the townsmen, and hurried towards 
Stirling, to secure the passage of the Forth before the enemy 
had arrived. 

The dispositions which Wallace made for the approach- 
ing conflict were selected with admirable skill. He drew 
up his army, consisting of forty thousand foot, and a hundred 
and eighty horse, upon the rising ground on the Forth above 
Cambuskenneth, taking care to conceal their numbers, that 
the English might be tempted to cross the river. As this 
could only be done by a narrow wooden bridge along which 
not more than two men could pass abreast, the cautious 
Surrey demurred at the danger, and tried the effect of nego- 
tiation; but Wallace defied him to his beard, and chal- 
lenged him to come and do his worst. The earl was still 
farther stung by the reproaches of Cressingham the treasurer, 
who was second in command, and who accused Surrey of 
needless delay to the waste of the king's money. Goaded 
by these charges, the earl gave consent for battle, and the 
English headed by Cressingham and SirMarmaduke Twenge 
commenced the dangerous passage. Wallace remained im- 
movable until half of the enemy had crossed ; then secur- 
ing the bridge, he rushed down upon them before they had 
time to form, charged their irregular masses, and scattered 
them at every point after a brief resistance. The banks were 
covered with the dead and wounded, and the river choaked 
with drowning fugitives ; Cressingham himself was killed, 
and Twenge only escaped by cutting his way through the 
Scots, and clearing the barrier of the bridge on his good 
war-horse. While Surrey was gazing from the opposite 
side upon the destruction of his forces, without power to aid 
them, his panic-struck soldiers burnt the bridge to prevent 
pursuit and betook themselves to flight ; but the Scots who 
crossed the river by a ford, followed hard upon the chace, 
and slaughtered the fugitives in heaps. Smartiug under 
their many injuries, they gave little quarter, and as for 
Cressingham, he was so hated for his exactions, that they 
flayed his dead body, after treating it with every indignity. 
The pursuit was continued as far as Berwick, of which the 
Scots took possession ; and soon after the castles of Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, and Koxburgh surrendered, so that not a 
fortress in Scotiand remained in the hands of the English. 

After these signal successes, Wallace, by the choice of 
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the people, was elected to die guardianship of Scotland in 
behalf of the dethroned Baliol, an appointment by no means 
calcolated to soothe the offended pride of the nobility. A 
severe famine ensued, as during these wars the greater part 
of the land had remained untilled, upon which the new 
guardian resolved to lighten its pressure by quartering a 
mrge portion of the population upon the rich resources of 
England. He therefore issued orders for every county, barony, 
town, and village, to send to his standard a certain propor- 
tion of its fightmg men, in arms, between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, and as these musters were impeded oy the nobles, 
the mancUkte was accompanied with gibbets^ wluch were set 
up at those places where the levies were made. He was 
soon at the head of a numerous army, with which he en- 
tered the nprthem counties of England, carrying such ter- 
rors before him that the inhabitants fled into the mterior, or 
took refage in the strong town of Newcastle. After sub- 
sisting h£ numerous fouowers during four weeks at the 
enemy's expense, he was obliged to retreat on account of 
the severity of the winter. On his return, he halted at the 
monastery of Hexham, where he found only three panic- 
stricken monks, one of whom he desired to celebrate mass. 
The trembling priest obeyed ; but while Wallace retired, 
previous to the elevation of the host, to lay aside his helmet 
and weapons, his wild followers began to rifle the chapel. 
He returned in the midst of the uproar, and sent the plun- 
derers to instant execution. " My soldiers," he said to the 
monks in excuse, ^ are evil-disposed men ; I cannot justify 
them, and I may not punish them : remain with me, other- 
wise I cannot protect you." He then drew out a charter 
of protection, admitting the monks of Hexham and their 
monastery to the peace of the Scottish king, which in- 
teresting document, dated 8th November 1297, is still ex- 
tant. 

On his return to Scotland, Wallace commenced a vigor- 
ous reformation of the political abuses that had crept mto 
the country, and made wise regulations for its defence aeainst 
future invasions. But in the midst of these cares, Edward 
hurried from Flanders, in consequence of the tidings of the 
overthrow at Stirling, and the entire loss of Scotland. 
Enraged at finding that his labours must be renewed, he 
ordered all the forces of Eujsland and Wales to meet him 
at York ; and having gratined his nobles by large conces- 
sions in the Forest Laws, he was enabled to muster an army 
of a hundred thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, half 
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of which were completely armed. Wallace knew that to 
meet such a force in the open field would have been utter 
madness, thwarted as he was by the nobles, and justly ap- 
prehensive of their treachery : he therefore resolved to hH 
back, after garrisoning the pnncipal castles, that the advance 
of the English might be delayed, and to lay waste the country 
in their march, so as to starve them into a retreat, during 
which their rear might be assailed with advantage. This 
admirable plan would probably have soon been successful. 
Edward advanced as far as Kirkliston without finding an 
enemy to conquer ; his troops traversing a wasted country 
were femished and exhausted, while his fleet, which was 
appointed to enter the FriA of Forth with supplies, was re- 
tarded by contrary winds. Under these circumstances, 
Edward was about to commence a retreat, when two trea- 
cherous Scottish lords sent him intelligence, that Wallace 
was encamped in the forest of Falkirk, waiting the depar- 
tnre of the English, to make a night attack upon them dur- 
ing the confusion. " They shalS not need to follow me," 
cried Edward exultingly, when he heard where his enemies 
were to be found ; " I shall forthwith go and meet them." 
On the following morning, which was the 22d of July (1298), 
Edward came up with the Scots in the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk. They scarcely exceeded thirty thousand men, yet 
the advance of the English had been so rapid and unex- 
pected, that Wallace was compelled to abidi the unequal 
conflict. He therefore drew up his soldiers on a field . 
abounding with loose stones on the side of a small eminence, 
having a morass in front. His infantry were arranged in 
four compact circular bodies, called shUtrons, of which the 
^nt rank knelt presenting their spears horizontally, while 
those of the inner ranks rose, tier after tier, like the bristles 
of an angry hedge-hog. In the spaces behind these ghil- 
trons, were placed the few archers from Selkirk Forest, un- 
der the command of Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, while the 
cavjJry, amounting only to a thousand, under the doubtful 
leading of the discontented nobles, were posted in the rear to 
support the infantry. Having thus done all that prudence 
and skill could accomplish, he addressed his solcUers with . 
the short and pithy exhortation, " I have brought you to 
the ring, dance as ye best can." 

The battle commenced by a charge of the first line of the 
English cavalry led by Bigot the Earl Marshall, and the 
Earls of Hereford and Lincoln, but their career was sud- 
' interrupted by the morass in front of the Scottish 
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army. The second followed under the command of Anthony 
Beck, the warlike bishop of Durham, and Sir Ealph Basset 
of Drayton. The prelate, aware of the dangerous nature 
oi the ground, was cautiously inclining eastward to avoid 
the bog, when the impatient Basset exclaimed, " To thy 
mass, bishop, to thy mass, and do not teach us what to do 
in fix)nt of an enemy !" " Set on, then, in your own way," 
replied Beck, and with this permission the second line floun- 
dered right tiirouffh the morass, and were soon joined by 
the 'first line. They formed, and charged the Scots with 
loose rein and couched lances ; but the shiltrons stood like 
rocks amidst a storm, while horse and rider went down at 
every onset before the dense forest of spears. His cavalry, 
in which he had placed such confidence, being thus baffled, 
Edward threw forward his numerous archers, to whose un- 
erring aim the opposite masses presented such a broad mark, 
that scarcely an arrow flew in vain. The Scottish cavalry 
fled from the field without striking a blow ; Stewart was 
thrown from his horse, and his gallant foresters fell to a 
man in vainly endeavouring to defend him. Still, in spite 
of these disasters by which the Scottish infantry were un- 
covered, they continued their stubborn resistance ; but the 
showers of arrows thinned their ranks, the slingers plying 
both sling and catapult battered them with large stones with 
which the ground was covered, as if they had been storming 
walls and ramparts ; and when the shiltrons were thus torn 
into fragments, the English horse dashed through the open- 
ings, and made further resistance hopeless. Half of the 
Scottish army were destroyed ; the rest escaped into a 
neighbouring wood, their retreat being covered by Wallace. 
In addition to the loss his country had sustained, and the 
darkness of its prospects, his affectionate heart was wrung 
by the loss of his heroic friend and companion-in-arms, Sir 
<John the Graham, who fell fighting by his side. 

It might have been thought that this battle would have 
proved an iustant death-blow to the precarious liberty of 
Scotland. But the wise precautions which Wallace had 
adopted were still so effectual, that Edward, although vic- 
torious, could find DO subsistence for his army, and the only 
fruit of his success was an unmolested retreat. In fact, no 
sooner had Edward reached Durham, than he learned that 
the Scots were again in arms. But the heaviest blow in- 
flicted upon Scotland by the battle of Falkirk, was the loss 
of the public services of Wallace, who seeing the impossibi- 
lity of securing the co-operation of the nobles, voluntarily 
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resigned the goardiansliip. After this, a regency was oho- 
sen, consisting of John Comyn, Earl of Badenoch, and John 
de Sonlis, to whom were afterwards added Robert Bruce, 
Earl of Oarrick, and William Lamberton, Bishop of St An- 
drews. 

Edward, although bent on following his success by a 
complete conquest of Scotland, was again impeded by the 
discontent of his nobles. He had promised them immu- 
nities when their aid was necessary, and violated these pro- 
mises when the danger was over ; and as they refused on 
this account to join him with their followers, his prepara- 
tions for an invasion in 1299 proved inadequate. But in 
the following year, he crossed the border with an army 
which the Scots were unable to resist. In this case they 
had recourse to the wise policy of Wallace, by laying waste 
the country as the English advanced, so that five months 
were spent by Edward in this expedition without any im- 
portant result. At the end of that period, he was obliged 
suddenly to grant a truce, and hasten to London, in conse- 
quence of a new rival for the sovereignty of Scotland, who 
had entered the lists against him. This was no other than 
Pope Boniface, who asserted that the claims of the King 
of England were null, for that Scotland was a fief of the 
See of Home, and had been so from time immemorial. This 
astounding claim, probably suggested by the Scots them- 
selves, in the hope of creating a diversion in their favour, 
was put forth in a Bull, and Edward was at the same time 
warned, that if he resisted or demurred, Jerusalem would 
not fiEiil to protect her citizens, and Mount Zion her wor- 
shippers. The king, on receiving this strange message, 
swore in a fury, that neither for Zion nor Jerusalem woSd 
he turn back as long as there was breath in his nostrils. 
Aware, however, of the danger of quarrelling with a pope, 
he lowered his tone, and laid the matter before his Parlia- 
ment. There the arrogant claims of the pontiff were con- 
demned, and the king was declared to be, in temporal af- 
fairs, entirely independent of the papal authority. To this 
bold reply, sent to the pope in writing, and attested by a 
hundred and four seals of the nobility, was attached the 
emphatic declaration, that they would not permit their king 
either to perform or attempt such strange and unheard of 
things, even if he were willing so completely to forget his 
own rights and privileges. 

Having thus persuaded, or at least silenced the pontifi^ 
Edward again took the field, and entered Scotland with a 
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large army. Still, however, the Scots shunned an engage- 
ment, so that nothing was aocomplished. A short truce, as 
usual, followed, and on its expiration Edward sent into Scot- 
land twenty thousand soldiers, chiefly cavalry, commanded 
by Sir John de Segrave, and accompanied by some of the 
bravest of the English nobles. Segrave marched towards 
Edinburgh, until he reached Roslin, where he encamped his 
army in three divisions, widely separated from each other, 
as if no attack was to be apprehended. But Gomjrn of 
Badenoch and Sir Simon Fraser having collected eight 
thousand horse, effected a rapid night march from Biggar, 
and on the morning of the 24th of February (1302) made 
a sudden onset on the first division of the enemy. The 
resistance was fierce but short ; the English were put com- 
pletely to the rout, and Segrave himseK was wounded and 
taken prisoner. The fugitives carried the alarm to the 
second division, which advanced to retrieve the day. The 
Scots, who were gathering the spoil, prepared anew for 
action, and slew all their prisoners, lest they should turn 
upon them in the heat of conflict. Their boldness was 
crowned with a second victory as decisive as the first. This 
battle had scarcely ended, when the third division made 
its appearance, increased by the remains of the two former. 
The Scots, exhausted by their night march and encounters, 
and diminished in numbers, would have retreated ; but for 
this there was no opportunity. They therefore had again re- 
course to the cruel, but necessary, expedient of putting their 
prisoners to the sword, and exhorting each other, they 
firmly awaited the onset. After a desperate conflict they 
were again successful, thus achieving three victories in one 
day. So complete were these discomfitures, that out of a 
large and well appointed army only a few stragglers reached 
England in safety. 

But even a courage so high and devoted as this was 
unavailing, in consequence of the intrigues of Edward. In 
concluding a peace with Philip of France, he induced that 
selfish monarch to abandon the interests of the Scots ; and 
by his representations and bribes at the papal courts he so 
wrought upon the pope that the latter sent a bull to the 
Scottish bishops, enjoining their submission to Edward, his 
" dearest son in Christ," and menacing them with severe 
punishment in the event of refrisal. Thus while the Scots 
were bereaved of all prospect of aid, and had their resistance 
denounced as an unholy rebellion, Edward was enabled to 
bring aU his resources against them, and pursue the work 
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of vengeance unohecked. After the defeat at Koslin, he 
swore that he would either reduce the Scots to utter bondage, 
or turn their country into a wilderness fit only for the beasts 
of the field to dwell in ; and, in furtherance of his threat, 
he crossed the border with such an army as made resistance 
hopeless. To spread the work of destruction more widely 
he divided his army into two, one of which divisions, com- 
manded by his eldest son, Uie Prince of Wales, entered 
Scotland by the western border, while the other, headed by 
himself, crossed it at the eastern. The march of the English 
king was a vast highway of havoc, massacre, and desolation ; 
the richest districts were turned into deserts ; and such 
was the terrible inundation of fire and sword, that no place 
offered any resistance but the castle of Brechin, which 
Edward took after a siege of twen ty days. He then marched 
towards Stirling, to save the strong castle of which ancient 
town, Gomyn made a last effort, by drawing up some hastily 
raised forces upon the same ground on the banks of the 
Forth which Wallace had formerly occupied. But the skil- 
ful head and brave heart of the champion were no longer 
there. Edward in his fuiv would have crossed the wooden 
bridge, and thus perhaps have fallen into the trap in which 
Cresfiingham had perished ; but Comyn rashly destroyed 
the bri^e, and thus forced the king to cross by a ford, 
which he accomplished in safety with all his cavalry. The 
battle that followed was little more than a rout and a 
massacre ; after which nothing remained for the Scots but 
submiwon, which they render^ with stem and sullen reluc- 
tance. Edward received the chiefs to mercy, with the 
exception of some who were reserved for vengeance, the 
principal of whom was Sir William Wallace. The latter 
was told indeed that if he thought proper to surrender, it 
must be unconditionally, — an intimation equivalent to a 
sentence of death at the hands of the merciless Edward. 

We have alreadv seen the submissiveness with which the 
hero of Scotland descended into private life, after the un- 
fortunate battle of Falkirk It is difficult to trace the 
events of his subsequent career ; but we may safely con- 
clude, that it was not useless to the cause and the country 
which he loved so well. Early traditions represent him as 
still continuing, at the head of a few followers, that private 
warfare against the English with which his course com- 
menced ; and from the high price which Edward set upon 
his head, it may be inferr^ uiat this resistance was neiUier 
trivial nor unsuccessful. It has also been ascertained that 
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Wallace visited France, probably in the hope of inducing 
king Philip once more to interpose in behalf of his faithfiil 
allies the Scots. Edward, finding that Scotland could never 
be considered as conquered while her champion lived, re- 
doubled every effort to apprehend him ; and, at last, a Scots- 
man was found base enough to betray him, either in a spirit 
of revenge or from the love of gain. This was Sir John 
Menteith, a name thenceforth synonimous with treachery, 
and which will be mentioned with loathing as long as Soot- 
land exists. Through the arrangements of this man, Wal- 
lace was apprehended in bed at Kobroyston, near Glasgow, 
on the 5th of August (1305) and sent to London heavily 
fettered, and under a strong escort. He was brought to 
Westminster for trial, crowned in derision with laurel, and 
accused of treason against the king of England. " Traitor 
was I never," replied Wallace indignantiy ; and he pro- 
ceeded to shew the absurdity of the charge, as he had never 
sworn fealty to Edward, nor owed him allegiance. As for 
the other charges of having burnt villages, stormed castles, 
and slain many Englishmen, he acknowledged their truth, 
and justified his conduct in so doing. He was sentenced 
to die the death of a traitor, and executed on the 23d of 
August 1305, by hanging and decapitation, after which, in 
terms of the sentence, his head was placed over London 
Bridge, and his severed limbs distributed for exposure at 
Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, and Aberdeen. Such was the 
death of a great national hero, whose name was thenceforth 
all but sainted in the hearts of his countrymen. Through 
every age, even to the present day, it has possessed a 
trumpet-like power to awaken the patriotism and nerve 
the courage of Scotland : it was heard alike on the field of 
Bannockbum, and the plains of Waterloo. And who can 
tell the mastery which it may even yet be destined to ex- 
ercise upon the future ; the great deeds it may inspire^ and 
the national deliverances it may accomplish ! 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
A.D. 1305, to A.D. 1307. 

Robert Bruce — His early character and proceedings — He murders 
Gomyn — Is crowned at Scone — Defeated at Methven — His wan- 
derings and sufferings — He lands in Carrick — His first successes — 
.Battle of Loudon Hni— Death of Edward I. 

If Edward hoped by the destruction of Wallace to quell 
the Scots into submission, he was doomed to a miserable 
disappointment. The execution of their good and gallant 
liberator so incensed the people, that they would rather 
endure any extremity than yield to the tyrant who had 
destroyed him ; while the desire of revenge, at that time 
r^arded as a sacred duty, was added to their love of free- 
dom. In this state, they only waited for a leader, and a 
leader they soon found ; one cast in the mould of their 
favourite hero, and fitted to accomplish what the latter had 
so nobly began. This was the youthfal Kobert Bruce, 
grandson of Baliol's competitor, and heir of the family 
claims to the crown of Scotland. Endowed with Wallace's 
personal valour, military skill, and attractive qualities, he 
was such a leader as a people spontaneously select and 
gladly follow in the hour of danger ; while his illustrious 
descent and high rank exempted him from that odium on 
the part of the nobility, through which the efforts of Wal- 
lace had been so often impeded, and at last so fatally pa- 
ralysed. 

A life so eventfiil as that of Eobert Bruce, and so dis- 
tinguished by romantic deeds, originated in an equally 
romantic incident. His father, the lord of Cleveland 
and Annandale, a gallant crusader, distinguished for per- 
sonal beauty and noble demeanour, was one day riding 
through the domains of Tumberry, when the widowed 
Countess of Carrick with a large hunting train happened to 
pass by. She saw and admired the handsome stranger, and 
resolving to win him for a husband, she surrounded him 
with her attendants, seized his bridle with her own hands, 
and carried him off a prisoner to her castle of Tumberry. 
As the countess was a royal ward, and therefore dependant 
upon the choice of her sovereign Alexander HI, in the dis- 
posal of her hand and fortune, Bruce demurred to the pro- 
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posed union ; but after fifteen days of gentle bondage, he 
yielded, and became her husband. The king, incensed at 
this breach of fendal duty, seized the castle and estates of 
the countess, but afterwards released them upon payment 
of a heavy fine ; and by this strange marriage the lord of 
Annandale and Cleveland became earl of Carrick, and &iber 
of the Scottish king. 

The early youth of Eobert Bruce gave little promise of 
that high chantcter by which he was afteiwards distinguished, 
beinff marked by considerable indecision, and not a little 
selfiiSiness. He had joined Wallace and forsaken him ; he 
had sworn allegiance to Edward with the firm resolution 
of breaking his oath. Yielding to the fluctuations of that 
unsettled period, interest and expediency became his rules 
of conduct, and he seems to have sided by turns with either 
party, according as the moyement might be gainful or safe. 
But the same unseen hand that conyeyed Alfred from a 
palace to the marshes of Athelney and the cottaee of a 
swine-herd, that there he might learn wisdom, and make 
his country great as well as free, was about to fit Bruce for 
a similar task by the same course of training. Great indeed 
was the change that needed to be wrought upon a heart so 
constituted, and which could only be effected by the '^ sweet 
uses of advertity." 

If anything could JQstify the vacillation of voun^ Brace, 
and his jealousy of Sir William Wallace, perhaps it might 
be found in the fact, that the Guardian of Scotland held 
and exercised his office in the name and behalf of John 
Baliol as king, for whom Bruce, as the heir of the rival house^ 
could entertain little sympathy. But after the execution 
of the champion, b^ which the cause of Baliol was rendered 
hopeless, the occasion seemed ripe for the pretensions of the 
other party. Baliol was a prisoner, his son a minor, and no 
one stood between young Kobert and the throne but John 
Gomyn, earl of Badenoch, commonly called the Red Comyn, 
who in right of his mother, Marjory, sister of Baliol, was 
held entitled to the royal claims of the latter. Bruce is said 
to have made the following proposal to Comyn : " Support 
my claim to the crown, and I will eive you my patrimony ; 
or give me your estates, and I wm support your claim." 
This was certoinly a cool family compact in which the nation 
was little regarded. Comyn agreed to waive his own rights 
on receiving his rival's earldom, but during the negociation 
he betrayed the whole affiiir to the English king. Bruoe, 
who was in London, would soon have been a prisoner in the 
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Tower, through this breach of confidence, had it not been 
for the affection of his kinsman, the earl of Gloncester, who 
warned him of Edward's purposes. In an instant Brace 
was on horseback, and on his way to Scotknd ; and npon 
the border, he found a messenger of Com jn, carrying let- 
ters to the king of England, unfolding iLe terms of the late 
compact, and advising that his rival should be put out of 
the way. Enraged at this instance of treachery, Brace with 
a few Mends hastened to Dumfries, and repaired to the 
convent of the Minorite Friars where Comyn resided, 
with whom he requested a private interview. The meeting 
took place in the chapel, and before they had reached the 
high altar a fierce altercation ensued. Brace charged his rival 
with treachery, the other exclaimed *^ Tou lie !" upon which 
Brace in a sudden fit of rage laid Comyn at his feet with a 
thrust of his dagger, and fled from &e sacred building. 
When he appear^ at the porch haggard and breathless, his 
anxious friends asked him the cause, to whom he repHed, 
" I doubt I have slain Comyn I" « You doubt it?" cried 
Kirkpatrick, one of his followers, '^ I mak sickar" (make 
secure), and entering the church, he not only dispatched 
the wounded man who was lying bleeding upon the steps of 
the altar, but also Sir Bobert Comyn, Us uncle, who had 
come to his rescue. 

The edtuation of Brace was now perilous in the extreme. 
By this rash deed he had defied the authority of Edward, 
incurred the deadly feud of the powerful family of Comyn, 
and provoked the fullest censures of the church, at which 
the mightiest kings and emperors trembled. There was no 
longer room for hesitation or wavering, and therefore he took 
the field against Edward, at the head of only two earls and 
fourteen barons. His first step was to repair to Scone to 
be crowned ; and there, on the 27th of March (1806), only 
seven months after the execution of Wallace, the rite was 
hastily performed ; a slight circle of gold taken from the 
image of a saint was placed upon his head, instead of the 
royal crown, while he was set on the throne by the Countess 
of Fife, her husband, to whom the office hereditarily be- 
longed, being now in the interest of England. 

'Die astomshment of Edward at these unexpected pro- 
ceedings was only equalled by his rage. Though the most 
politic of European kings, he was thus outwitted by a strip- 
ling, and he had stained his old age by the murder of Wal- 
lace, only to raise up one more formidable in his stead. 
Worn out more by toil than years, he must yet again resume 
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his arms, and subdue these obstinate Scots. But Edward 
was not of a temper to allow any surprise, however startling, 
to hinder him from action, and he ^rt himself to the ta& 
of fresh conquest with all the alacrity of his youth. In his 
preparations for a campaign, which was to be his last and 
most decisive, he held a solemn chivalrous festival at West- 
minster on the Feast of Pentecost, at which the Prince of 
Wales and three hundred nobly-descended young squires 
received the honour of knighthood. At the rich banquet 
which followed, two swans surrounded with net-work of eold 
were placed upon the board, and the king rising, made a 
solemn vow to God and the swans, that he would forthwith 
proceed to Scotland and punish the treachery of its people, 
after which he would repair to the holy war, and die in Pa- 
lestine. His zeal on this occasion was seconded by the 
liberal contributions of the clergy and merchants, so that a 
large armv was sent to Scotland ; and in this expedition, the 
young Pnnce of Wales performed his noviciate in arms, by 
deeds of wanton havoc and cruelty of which even his fsAher 
was ashamed. 

In the mean time the trials of Bruce had commenced. 
Having attacked Perth, which was strongly garrisoned by 
Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, the young king in- 
vited the earl in chivalrous fashion to leave the protection 
of wall and rampart, and fight him in the open field. The 
challenge was accepted ; Sir Aymer promised to give fair 
battle on the morrow, and relying on this pledge, Brace 
withdrew to the wood of Methven, where he encamped in 
full security, without sentinel or outpost. But at evening, 
Pembroke sallied out upon the Scots, who were so tak^Di 
at unawares, that they had scarcely time to snatch up 
their arms. A total rout was the consequence, notwith- 
standing the desperate efforts of Bruce, who was thrice un- 
horsed, and all but taken prisoner. He effected a retreat 
into the wilds of Athol, but some of his best friends were 
taken, several of whom were hanged and quartered by the 
orders of Edward. After this defeat, the fugitives wandered 
among the dreary fastnesses of Breadalbane, accompanied 
by their wives, who had joined them, among whom was 
Robert's queen, their only subsistence being roots and 
berries, with the casual resources of hunting and fishing. 
Wherever they turned, they found an enemy awaiting them, 
and upon the borders of the territory of the Lord of Loni, 
they were suddenly assailed by that fierce chief, who had 
married an aunt of the murdered Comyn. The attadc was 
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made by the light-armed mountaineers in a narrow pass, 
where the horses and arms of Brace's followers were only 
an encnmbranee ; and the small party was extricated with 
difficulty, and after severe loss, by their gallant leader, who 
placed himself in the rear and slew three of the most for- 
ward of the enemy with his own hand. 

Amidst such continued dangers and privations, they found 
it necessary to part with their wives, who had hitherto 
soothed them in their wanderings. Accordingly, they were 
sent under a strong escort commanded by Nigel Bruce, the 
yormgest brother of Robert, to the castle of Kildrummie, 
the king and his knights parting with their horses for the 
accommodation of the ladies and their guards. The wan- 
derers resumed their lonely pilgrimage on foot, a gaunt hun- 
ger-worn band, with shoes and apparel nearly worn out, or 
rudely repaired with the skins of animals slain in the chase. 
It was amidst these dreary sufferings and privations, that 
the heroic character of Bruce shone out in its brightest lustre. 
Independently of the feats of daring, and personal prowess, 
with which he often astonished both friend and enemy, while 
defending his followers or securing their safety, he cheered 
them with the tales and romances of his early reading, and, 
from the example of good knights in the olden time, en- 
eouraged them to bear their hardships cheerfully, and look 
forward with hope. 

While Bruce and his little party were thus shifting from 
place to place, the fate of his other adherents was, if pos- 
sible, more pitiable still. The castle of Kildrummie was 
stormed by the English, and the brave and beautifcd Nigel 
Brace, its young commander, was executed as a traitor, 
heing first hanged, and afterwards beheaded. The queen, 
and her young daughter Marjory, who had previously taken 
refuge in a sanctuary, were delivered up to Edward, by whom 
they were thrown into prison ; and as for the Countess of 
Buchan, who had seated Bruce upon the throne, she was 
inimured for four years in a strong cage of iron bars and 
wood, upon one of the outer turrets of Berwick Castle, where 
she was exposed to the mockery of all who passed by. 
Mary and Christina, the sisters of Bruce, also fell into the 
hands of Edward, the former of whom was imprisoned in a 
cage similar to that of the Countess of Buchan, and the 
latter confined in a convent. While the noblest of Scotland's 
daughters were thus made a scorn and a gazing-stock, the 
axe and the cord were busy with the best of her sons. The 
frightful list of victims is too long for rehearsal, and we can 
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only mention two^ the Earl of Atfaol and Sir Simon Eraser. 
The former being a kinsman of Edward himself, intercession 
was made to spare him the indignity of a public execntion ; 
but the king swore that the royal blood of the culprit should 
only procure him a higher gsUlows. The earl accordingly 
was hanged on a gibbet fifty feet high. Eraser, to whose 
exertions the thre^ld victory at Bodin had been mainly 
owing, was a brave soldier of Wallace ; and like Wallace 
he was carried to London heavily ironed, crowned in deri- 
sion with a garland during a mock trial, and subjected to a 
traitor's death, after which his head was exposed upon Lon- 
don bridge, beside that of his heroic commander. Having 
thus bereaved the Bruce of his dearest friends and best sup- 
porters, Edward proceeded to the full measure of revenge, 
by bestowing his castles and lands upon others, and by pro- 
curing from Bome a sentence of excommunication, which 
was thundered at Carlisle against the slayer of Comyn, with 
all the ghostly pomp of a papal condemnation. 

In the mean time, the hero upon whose head so many 
calamities had been heaped, and against whom not only 
earth but also heaven seemed now to be closed, had passed 
over to Lreland at the approach of winter, and taken shelter 
in the solitary island of Bachrin. Here his concealment 
was 60 complete, that it was thought for some time both by 
his friends and enemies that he was dead. On the return 
of spring, having received a supply of money from Christina 
of the Isles, he resolved to strike once more for the liberty 
of Scotland and his own rights. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose, he sent before him the brave Sir James Douglas, affec- 
tionately commemorated to after ages under the title of 
" the good Lord James," who landed at Arran, and surprised 
a rich convoy of arms, clothing, and provisions, which were 
of great service to Bruce and his party, who soon after fol- 
lowed in thirty-three small galleys. A consultation was then 
held, in whicn they resolved to cross over to the oppoedte 
coast of Carrick ; and as it was necessary to ascertain the 
state of the district, a trusty follower was sent before them, 
who, if he found the people well affected to their cause, was 
to light a fire at an appointed time upon a certain height 
near the castle of Tumberry. This emissary found the state 
of affairs most unfavourable for a landing, as Lord Percie, 
with a garrison of three hundred men occupied the castle, 
while the country people were either subdued, or indifferent 
to the cause of freedom. When he had made these observa- 
tions, and was in the act of returning, he was dismayed 
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by the appearance of a blase of Ught fitom the appointed 
eminoioe, kindled he knew not how or by whom. He 
huteoed to the landing-place to prevent the embaika- 
tioB ; bnt Brace had afready arrived. He had seen the 
beaeon-li^ht from tiie opposite shore and instantly set sail. 
On learning the state of the district, and ^at he had been 
deceived by a fiilse signal, he would have returned, had it 
not been for the fierce remonstrances of his impetuous bro- 
ther Edward, who was ahready tired of wandering, and who 
swore, that rather than turn back, he would maintain his 
ground single-handed aeainst all tiie chivalry of England, 
ouch a decision turned the scale where there were so niaoy 
kindred spirits to applaud it, and Bruce found it necessai^ 
to proceed to instant action. This he did by a night attack 
upon the straggling hamlet of Tumberrv where many of the 
Ei^lish soldiers were quartered, whom he put to the sword, 
while their Mends in the castle being ignorant of the cause 
of the uproar, were afraid of venturing to their assistance. 

This mysterious beacon-light was the morning star of the 
UberW of Scotland. Bruce by his midnight ondaught upon 
Tembeny, had not only won good store of war-horses and 
annour, but also his own family plate, which could be coined 
into stout soldiers. The sudden reappearance also of one 
whom die English garrisons had believed to be dead, made 
them tremble within the shelter of their strongholds. A 
short time after the kndingof Bruce^ Sir James Douglas 
nnprici^ his own casde <tf J)ouglas, held by Lord Clifford, 
upon whom king Edward had bestowed it. This capture 
was effeeted on Fahn Sunday (1307), when, the En^h sd- 
^ers being in the neighbouring church of St Bryde, Douglas 
and ids followers disguised, mingled themselves with the 
enemy, and suddenly raised their war-cry. The English thus 
unexpectedly assaulted were soon overpowered, after which 
Dou^as seized the castle. He then gathered the provisions 
with which it was victualled into a heap, staved the casks 
of wine and ale upon it, murdered the prisoners whom he 
had taken and threw their bodies upon the pile, and after- 
wards set the whole, with the castle itself on fire. This 
hideous holocaust^ which in the savage humour of the day 
was accounted a good practical joke, was called the Douglas 
Larder. 

These first advantages to the cause of Bruce were followed 
hy a serious reverse. His brothers, Thomas and Alexander, 
^0 had been sent to Ireland to collect reinforcements, and 
had returned with seven hundred followers, were attacked 
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in Galloway, near Loch Ryan, where they landed, by Mac- 
dowal, one of the principal chie& of that wild country, who 
slew the greater part of their forces, and took the two 
brothers prisoners. They were delivered wounded and al- 
most dead to king Edward, who ordered them to instant 
execution. On account of this loss, Bruce was once more 
compelled to become a wanderer, and find shelter among 
the fastnesses of Carrick, with the wild Scots of Galloway 
pressing on his tract. It was while he was pursued by 
these merciless enemies, that a romantic adventure befd 
him. He had only sixty wearied soldiers in his company, 
and was on the point of being overtaken by more than 
two hundred light-heeled Gallowegians, who had brought 
blood-hounds with them. In this emergency, he posted his 
followers at midnight behind a rivulet, and took his station 
at the ford, where only one man could pass at a time. The 
yell of the blood-hounds came nearer, the dark shadows of 
moving masses approached, upon which he sent two atten- 
dants who had remained with him, to bring up his soldiers, 
resolving to maintain the ford single-handed till their arrival. 
The men of Galloway, who were on horseback, plunged into 
the stream ; but as each successively approached, he was 
transfixed before he could land, by a thrust of the king's 
spear. Four were thus slain, their bodies and those of 
their horses were beginning to choak up the passage, when 
others enraged at this resistance of one man, dashed into the 
water, but only to encounter a similar fate. The soldiers 
of Bruce now came up, and their loud shouts scared away 
the Gallowegians, after they had lost fourteen men in this 
singular night encounter. 

The dangers of Bruce were not yet ended. The Earl of 
Pembroke, who had a considerable force of English under 
him, as well as eight hundred Highlanders commanded by 
the Lord of Lorn, imagined that Bruce, who had only four 
hundred men, might now be crushed with ease. And such 
would have been the case, had not the latter been by this 
time so completely inured to the emergencies of partisan 
warfare. After sustaining the shock of so unequal an 
encounter as long as he could, he divided his little force 
into three parties, and appointing a place of rendezvous, 
made them retreat in three different du-ections. But Lorn 
had brought a blood-hound with him which had once be- 
longed to the Bruce, and the faithful animal pertinaci- 
ously following the tract of his old master, betrayed the di- 
rection by which he fled. The mountaineers were close 
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upon him, so that he once more threw off his party in diffe- 
rent directions, and afterwards a third time repeated the ex- 
periment, until he was left with only one attendant. He 
was soon within sight of the pursuers, and Lorn sent five of 
his swiftest followers to kill him or take him prisoner, but 
Brace felled them successively to the earth as they approach- 
ed. The chace continued until Bruce arrived at a rivulet : 
he threw himself into it, waded a considerable way up the 
stream, and then made for a neighbouring wood, in which he 
could lurk concealed. The blood-hound, on reaching the 
rivulet, was unable to trace him further, and the disappointed 
Lord of Lorn was obliged to withdraw with his followers. 

Having thus endured such a night of affliction so nobly, 
the time was come for the morning dawn and the day of 
brightness. "While the enemy thought that the followers 
of Bruce were utterl;^ dispersed or destroved, and had sunk 
again into security, he suddenly tumea upon them, and 
roused them from their slumbers. He had again collected 
a faithM band, with which he made an unexpected attack • 
^pon Pembroke's outposts, and slew two hundred of their 
niunber. Soon afterwards he routed that earl at Glentruel, 
and compelled him to retreat to Carlisle. The cause of 
Brace was thus so strengthened, that he was able to descend 
into the low country ; and while he succeeded in reducing 
the districts of Kyle, Carrick, and Cunningham to obe- 
dience. Sir James Douglas defeated Sir Philip Mowbray, and 
chased him into the castleof Innerkip. Alarmed at these suc- 
cesses, the Earl of Pembroke hastily returned to Scotland, 
and at the head of three thousand horse marched into Ayr- 
shire, where he found the insurgents encamped upon Lou- 
don Bill. Although Bruce had little more than six hundred 
soldiers, and these consisting only of foot, yet he resolved 
to abide an open encounter. His arrangements in choosing 
and fortifying his ground were almost those of Bannock- 
hnm in miniature, and attended with the same success. 
The English came on in two divisions, and charged the 
compact body of spearmen with their usual confidence ; but 
the rampart of spears was unshaken, while the steel-clad 
cavaliers were pierced through shield and cuirass, and hurled 
from their saddles. The first division was soon driven back 
upon the second, and while they were mixed in confu- 
sion, the Scots advanced upon them with such order and ra- 
pidity that the English fell into a panic and betook themselves 
to flight. Only three days after this victory, Bruce gained 
another over Sir Ralph Monthermer, Earl of Gloucester, 
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whom he routed with great elaughter^ and compelled to 
take refdge in the castle of Ayr. 

An event now occurred more favourable to Brace than 
the most signal victory could have been. This was the 
death of his formidable antagonist Edward I., which took 
place at the little village of Bur^h-upon-Sands, on the 
7th of July 1307. No sooner had Edward heard of the 
reappearance of Bruce, and the success of his arms, than 
he ordered a military muster at Carlisle, and although 
he was so enfeebled by premature old age and disease^ 
that he had to be carriea in a litter, yet he resolved to at- 
tend the expedition into Scotland in person. The iron will 
and fierce purpose of the indomitable conqueror seemed to 
animate him with new strength, so that when he reached 
Carlisle, he forsook his litter, which he offered up in the 
cathedral, and mounted his war-horse. But this was only 
the last feverish effort of a dying man, and when he reached 
the villase of Burgh-upon-Sands, he laid him down upon 
his deatm)ed. It would be fearfdl to conjecture what may 
have been the feelings of his last moments. His eyes were 
closing within sight of that Scotland which he had converted 
into a wilderness and deluged with blood. From the firiendly 
relations between the two kingdoms during the earlier part 
of his reign, it seemed as if, in the course of events, a spon- 
taneous affectionate union must have taken place between 
them, so that tiiej would have peacefully subsided into one 
nation. But by nis fierce ambition to precipitate so desir- 
able a result, he had only roused suspicion, provoked resist- 
ance, and sown the seeds of bitter rivalry and hate between 
the English and the Scots which whole centuries would 
scarcely suffice to eradicate. And now, with a successful 
hero in the field, at the head of a people animated for resist- 
ance, what probability was there that a youth so frivolous 
and effeminate as the Prince of Wales, would accomplish 
a conquest in which himself had so signally failed ? These 
were dismal forebodings ; but still me relentless old man 
could not abandon the darling project of his life. Calling 
his son and chief barons to his bedside, he made them 
swear, that as soon as he died, they would boil his body in 
a cauldron until the flesh was separated from the bones, 
carry the skeleton with them into Scotland, and keep it un- 
buried until the country was wholly subdued. He also 
commanded that his heart should be taken to Jerusalem, 
for the delivery of which he had so bravely warred in his 
earlier days against the infidels of the Esust. Amidst this 
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Strange medley of deyotion, ambition, and revenge, Edward 
I., the deadliest and most dreaded enemy of Scotland, 
breathed his last. 



CHAPTER X. 

A.D. ld07 to A.D. 1314. 

Sdward II. proeecutes the War — Brace's Snocesses — Siege of Stirling 
Castle— Battle of Bannockhurn. 

GONTEMPORART SOVEREIGNS. 
Kmgof EngkmdU Etna of France. Pope, 

Edward II. PhOip IV. Clement V. 

Important Oontemporart Events. 
1307. The Swiss Cantons established. 

1306. The Papal Seat transferred to Avignon for serenty years. 
1312. The Knights-Templars cruelly suppressed by Philip of France. 

Although Edward n., who now succeeded to the crown 
of England in his twenty-fourth year, had so solemnly 
pledged himself to the conquest of Scotland, he was in no 
haste to fulfil his vow. The first indication of his back- 
wardness, was the royal burial which he bestowed upon the 
body of his fiither at Westminster, instead of subjecting it 
to the process of the cauldron. He made a military pro- 
menade through Scotland as far as the borders of Ayrshire, 
aad tiien hurried back to London, to enjoy the society of 
his worthless favourites. In the mean time, the northern 
war was continued, wherein every circumstance was fietvour- 
able to the Bruce. On one occasion, when some of that 
hero's advanced posts were driven in, and ruin threatened 
his main body, at old Meldrum, he sprang from his litter 
to which he had been confined by sickness, through the 
hardships he had undergone, called for his arms and war- 
horse, and supported by a man on each side, led his sol- 
diers so gallantly to the charge, that the enemy were routed 
and chased to the borders of Buchan. 

In consequence of these repeated successes of Bruce, 
Bdward EL at length began to bestir himself and sent 
down ord^fi to his officers in Scotland for a vigorous prose- 
cation of ^e war. But the king of Scots pressed onward 
lu8 operations so boldly, that the town of Aberdeen and 
the castle of Forfeur were speedily taken. His brother Ed- 
ward also, whom he sent into Galloway to reduce that wild 
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district^ defeated the united G-allowegians and English at 
the Water of Crie ; and afterwards, in a second engagement, 
at the head of only fifty well-mounted knights and squires, 
he assaulted fifteen hundred English soldiers, and after 
three desperate charges put them fairly to the rout. In 
a third engagement on the banks of the Dee, he defeated 
Donald of the Isles, who was assisted by the chiefe of Gal- 
loway, by which victory he completely cleared the latter 
country of the En^ish, and compelled it to submit. After 
these advantages, Kobert direct^ his arms against hLs old 
and inveterate antagonist, the Lord of Lorn. This fierce 
chief had once more recourse to that mountaia warfare 
which he had formerly found so successful ; but Bruce, who 
now thoroughly understood its nature, soon turned the flank 
and rear of the men of Lorn, while he deceived them by a 
skirmish in firont, and drove them from their passes and de- 
files with a slaughter from which the clan never recovered. 
These indeed were little more than skirmishes ; but it was 
only by such a war in detail, that Scotland could be best 
delivered and defended, and it was by such skirmishes that 
the confidence of the Scots was raised, and the courage of 
their enemies proportionably depressed. 

While these successes crowned the efforts of Bruce and 
the brave leaders whom he had trained to victory, the con- 
duct of the king of England presented a striking contrast. 
In less than twelve months he had changed his governors in 
Scotland six times, so that no sooner had one of them formed 
a plan of defence, than he was recalled. Thus there was 
no unity in the resistance of the English, while Bruce was 
enabled to choose his mode of attack, seconded by a people 
who had implicit confidence in their leader. At length, 
Edward II. woke from his lethargy ; and availing himself of 
bis great military res9urces, he in 1310 led three successive 
invasions into Scotland at the head of powerful armies, but 
without any result ; for the Scots, profiting by the lessons of 
Wallace, laid waste the country before him, and on each oc- 
casion starved him into a retreat. After these abortive 
efforts, Bruce retaliated by an invasion into Tynedale, 
where he wasted the country for eight days, and returned 
laden with booty. In September of the same year, he made 
a second inroad into England, and ravaged the bishopric of 
Durham ; and after fifteen days of devastation, in which the 
people of Northumberland were so thoroughly quelled that 
tboir wardens were fain to purchase a truce, he returned 
with rich plunder, and a numerous host of captives. Bruce 
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then laid siege to Perth, the fortifieations of which Edward 
I. had great^ increased and strengthened. After a siege 
of six weeks, he took the town by surprise, being the second 
man who crossed the moat, with the water reaching to 
bis chin, a scaling ladder on his shoulders, and his spear in 
his hand with which he felt his way. Having dismantled 
the fortifications, according to his usual poncy, so that 
the enemy might not again establish a garrison there, he 
made a third invasion into England, in which he burnt the 
towns of Hexham and Corbridge, took the rich city of Dur- 
ham, and struck such terror into the inhabitants of the pa- 
latinate, that they purchased a truce for two thousand 
pounds ; and this example was followed by the coun- 
ties of Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmoreland. 
While he thus daunted the English in their own country, 
their possessions in Scotland were rapidly escaping from 
their grasp. A Scottish peasant of the name of Binnie 
surprised the castle of Linlithgow ; that of Roxburgh was 
taken by Sir James Douglas, and that of Edinburgh by 
Thomas Randolph, earl of Murray, and nephew of the 
king. 

No strong place in Scotland was now in the hands of the 
English but the castle of Stirling, which was besieged by 
Edward Bruce, and bravely defended by Sir Philip de Mow- 
bray, the governor. At length an agreement was made to 
surrender the castle if not relieved by midsummer on the 
following year. The king was indignant at this rash com- 
pact of his brother. It gave Edward II. a whole year for 
preparation, and as the honour of England was at stake, it 
was not to be dbubted that all the resources of the land 
would be strained for a decisive effort. Such were Robert's 
feelings as a prudent leader and sagacious statesman ; but 
Kke a true knight he resolved to abide by the compact. The 
immense efforts of England verified his calculations. At 
Berwick, the place of rendezvous, a hundred thousand men 
were assembled, of whom, fifty thousand were archers, and 
forty thousand cavalry, three thousand of the latter being 
armed cap-a-pee, and mounted on barbed horses ; while to 
stem this mighty inundation, Robert Bruce could muster no 
more than thirty thousand soldiers, of whom a mere hand- 
ful consisted of cavalry. As a counterpoise to this great 
inequality, Bruce was incontestibly the first general of the 
age, while the leaders under him, Edward Bruce, Douglas, 
and Randolph, were scarcely his inferiors in bravery and 
military skill. The followers of his banner also were a fear- 
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lesfl iron soldiery, trained under Wallace and himBel^ ae- 
onstomed to conquer even when ^eatly outnumbered^ and 
animated by the feeling that on this momentous occasion all 
was to be won or lost. Bruce availed himself in this trying 
crisis not only of the utmost of his military experience, but 
also of the nature of the ground, in making his preparations 
for battle. The place he selected was the neighbourhood 
of the contested fortress, on a field where cavalry could not 
act with effect, being studded with trees and sKirted by a 
morass. His right wing rested on the rivulet called Ban- 
nockbum, where the banks are abrupt and broken ; his lefb 
extended towards the castle, to keep it in check, and inter- 
cept any supplies that might be thrown into it ; and as this 
was the most defenceless part of his position^ he fortified it 
against the English cavalry, by honey-combinff the ground 
with pits three feet deep, in which sharp stsS:es were set 
upright, and the whole covered with sod. Having then ex- 
plained the order of battle to his chief officers, and given 
them their respective charges, he exhorted his soldiers to 
prepare themselves by prayer and fasting, as men already 
standing in the valley of the shadow of death. He also 
caused proclamation to be made, that if any one was faint- 
hearted, he had still permission to retire, — ^but to this, a 
loud hearty shout from thirty thousand voices was the only 
answer. 

As soon as the English army came in sight, their first 
attempt was to relieve the garrison; and for this pur- 

Eose, Sir Robert Clifford was detached with eight hundred 
orse, to make a circuit to the ri^ht, pass the left flank of 
the Scots, and throw themselves mto the castle. This ma- 
noeuvre had almost succeeded, when the quick military eye 
of Bruce detected the movement. He instantly rode up to 
his nephew, whom he had stationed in that quarter, and an- 
grily exclaimed, " The enemy has passed your post : ah, Ran- 
dolph! a rose has fallen from your ohaplet." Randolph 
hurried off with five hundred spearmen, and was soon oe- 
tween the advancing party and the castle. The English 
confident in their panoply and strong war-horses, advanced 
to the charge, and were received with a compact ring of 
spears. The little band seemed to vanish under the fierce 
nders who assailed it, when Douglas, between whom and 
Randolph the rivalry of generous warriors and patriots 
subsisted, cried out at sight of his comrade's danger, and 
entreated leave of the king to ao to his aid. Bruce sternly 
refused, as such a measure would derange his plan of battle ; 
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bat Douglas was not to be silenced. *' Oh, noble king I" 
be said, ** it grieyes me to see Randolph perish when I can 
bring him help, and therefore, with yonr leave, I must go to 
his rescue." Having wrung a reluctant consent iBrom his 
master, Douglas with a smaU band hastened to the affiray. 
But before he reached the spot, he saw the Eufflish ranks 
recoihng in wild disorder, and crowds of horses lyinff with 
empty ^dles from the conflict. " Halt I" cried Douglas to 
his followers ; ** the enemy are yielding ; let us not dimi* 
msb the glory of our friends, by coming in at the end to 
sbare it I" The English cavalry were defeated with great 
loss, and Randolph returned in triumph. 

Before this well-contested skirmish had ended, another 
event occurred, which tended still more highly to exalt the 
confidence of the Scots. On the approach of the unwieldy 
masses of the English, a halt was suddenly ordered ; but 
the centre by mistake continued to press onward, until 
they approached the front line of their opponents, alonff 
which JBruce was riding, distinguished by a small coronet <n 
gold upon his helmet. Sir Henry de Bohun, an Englidli 
luiight, recognised him ; and hoping to win honour by his 
capture or death, he laid lance in rest, and came forward in 
full career. Although Bruce was only mounted upon a 
small hackney, and armed with a short battle-axe, he did 
not shrink from the combat. But at the point of meeting, 
when it seemed impossible but that he must be borne horse 
&nd man to the ground, he swerved aside, and at the same 
instant dealt such a stroke on the crest of de Bohun, as 
cleft helmet and head asunder. The English retreated in 
confusion to their main bod^, while Bruce rejoined his 
officers, who crowded round him, and affectionately blamed 
bim for his rashness. Conscious of the justice of their 
charge, he only looked at the handle of his weapon, which 
was split by the violence of the blow, and replied, '^ I have 
broken my good battle-axe I" 

On Mon£ty, the twenty-fourth of June (1314), the fate 
of Scotland was to be tried by the solemn assize of battle. 
The Scots, who had spent a great part of the preceding 
eyoodng in watching and devotion, took their places with 
the alacrity of men prepared to die, yet hoping to conquer ; 
while the English, who had passed it in feasting and wassail, 
were confident in their numbers, and expecting an ea£fy 
victory. It was thus their ancestors had revelled on the 
night before the battle of Hastinss, that gave England to 
the Normans. During the awfiu pause of olence before 
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the engagement, the Scottish army knelt as one man in 
prayer, while the Abbot of Incha£&aj, holding a crucifix 
alon, walked along the ranks, and bestowed on them his 
blessing. " See, how the traitors kneel !" cried the king of 
England — " they are craving mercy I" " True, my liege," 
said Umfraville, an Anglicised Scot, " but it is from Hea- 
ven, and not from us : upon that ^ound they will conquer 
or die." " Be it so, then I" exclamied Edward scornfully, 
and gave the signal of onset. The cavalry rushed to the 
charge, shaking ^e ground as with an earthquake ; but the 
earls of Gloucester and Hereford by whom they were led, 
being fierce and quarrelsome rivals, each was only eager to 
be foremost in tne shock, without waiting to support his 
neighbour. They were thus thrown and wedged together 
upon unfavourable ground ; their furious charges not beine 
simultaneous, lost their due effect; and the light-armed 
Scottish lines, that shifted their ground as need required, 
and turned their spears to every direction in which they 
were assailed, maintained a gallant and successful resistance. 
While the Scottish right wing was thus employed, Randolph 
who commanded the centre, and Douglas and Walter Stewart 
who commanded the left, boldly entered into action, and the 
battle became general over the whole field. The English 
cavalry continued their desperate efforts to break through, 
and ride down the light square columns opposed to them ; 
but after fruitless efforts and heavy loss, they were obliged to 
fall back. Then came on the archers, the real strength of an 
English army when properly directed ; and such was the 
force and closeness of their discharges, that the Scottish 
ranks were shaken in turn. And now England might 
have conquered, had not Bruce foreseen, and prepared for 
the emergency. He suddenly let loose among them his 
small but chosen body of five hundred well-armed horse, 
under the command of Sir Robert Keith, and the archers 
who had no other weapons than their bows, after an unavail- 
ing struggle were cut down, broken, and driven back upon 
their own cavalry. Still the English, though falling into 
confusion, continued to resist gaUantly, when Bruce, who 
detected symptoms of despondency and faintness among 
their ranks, advanced with the fourth line, consisting of the 
men of Argyle, Carrick, Kintyre, Bute, and the Isles, raised 
his inspiring war-cry, and charged at their head. The Eng- 
lish staggered and fell back before this terrible onset, while 
the Scottish army pressed after them with shouts of victory. 
At this period, when the state of the English seemed hope- 
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less, a warlike apparition dismayed them : it was that of a 
fresh Scottish army descending from the neighbouring 
heights to support their countrymen. This was nothing more 
than twenty thousand camp-followers, consisting of old men, 
women, and boys, who had been stationed behind what is 
called from this event the Gillies' Hill, and who in their 
impatience to see the battle, or from hope of plunder, came 
down from the hill-top with loud shouts, displaying banners 
and wielding staves. Scared at this spectacle, the expiring 
resistance x)f the English became a headlong flight, in which, 
from their numbers, they were scattered over the country ; 
multitudes were smothered in the concealed pits, drowned 
in the Forth, or entangled and struck down among the rug- 
ged banks of the Bannock. Thirty thousand English lay 
dead upon the field, of whom twenty-seven were barons, and 
amon^ the prisoners were twenty-two barons and bannerets, 
and sixty knights ; while the plunder of every description 
which fell into the hands of ihe victors, seemed enough to 
raise the land in one day from poverty to wealth. Even 
the ransom of the captives, which amounted to nearly three 
millions of our present money, woidd have seemed an equiva- 
lent for all the plunder that could have been made in Scot- 
land since the commencement of the war, had it not been 
for the habits of idleness and lawlessness which that war 
occasioned, and which continued to be felt for generations 
to come. To make the happiness of such a national victory 
complete, the loss of the Scots was trifling, only two men 
of rank. Sir William Vipont and Sir Walter Ross having 
been found among the slain. 

On perceiving the rout of his splendid army, the king of 
England seems to have been bereft of reason. He was at 
least no coward, and would have abode by the danger to the 
last, but his bridle was seized by the Earl of Pembroke, who 
hurried him from the field. Even then, Edward blindly 
directed his flight to the castle of Stirling ; but on Mowbray 
representing that he must surrender on the following day, 
according to agreement, the king, accompanied by five hun- 
dred horse, galloped to Linlithgow. Here however there 
was no safety, for the fiery Douglas, who had watched his 
retreat, pursued him with only eighty horsemen, which was 
the whole mounted force that he could muster. With thrice 
that number the good Lord James would have hazarded one 
of his dashing attacks, and perhaps made Edward prisoner ; 
but as it was, he could only hang upon the skirts of the loose- 
reined fugitives, who never seem to have once turned at 
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bay. The disordered train readied Dunbar, into the castle 
of which they and their fear-stricken sovereign were hospi- 
tably received by the Earl of March ; and afterwards, 
Edward, almost luone, escaped in the skiff of a fisherman to 
Berwick. 

Such was the important battle of Bannockbum, by which 
all ^e military operations, and all the fine-spun poUey of 
Edward I. were rent asunder with a touch. The wager 
of battle had been fiurly triec^ and happUy even for Eng- 
. land, the issue had been against her. £x>r with the vas- 
sakge of Scotknd and Ireland on the side of the English 
kings, where would have been the liberties of Enghmd ? 
Edward L in consequence of his wars in Scotland, seemed to 
have reduced all to nis subjection, and become absolute so- 
vereign of the whole island; but his Norman lords and 
knights were not so ready to coincide in a measure that 
woiHd have reduced themselves to a state of hopeless vas- 
salage. He wanted to invade Scotland; but to induce 
them to arm and march, he was compelled to enlarge their 
rights, and these were participated in by the English nation 
at large. Such also was the effect produced by the Scot- 
tish wars of his successors. They were compelled to eive 
grants limitary of the regal power, in order to effect weir 
purpose of conquest, while the Scots so stubbornly resisted, 
that the fiivourite wish of these kings was never accom- 
plished. How little did the barons of Robert Bruce imagine, 
that they were fighting for the liberty of England as well 
as that of Scotland; and that their descendants would 
reap the rewards of their toil so late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when both kingdoms were to become one ! But the 
immediate and moral effects produced by the battle of Ban- 
nockbum upon the present as weU as succeeding genera- 
tions, was of the highest importance. It taught the Scots 
never to despond, even in the greatest dangers, and the most 
disastrous periods. Many a day of calamity and defeat 
awaited them afterwards, m which the liberty of their coun- 
try was all but extinguished ; but still they continued the 
struggle however desperate, until they had achieved their 
deliverance. In the darkest hour of national adversity, the 
memory of Bannockbum brightened through the gloom like 
a beacon liffht, and when they looked upon it they could not 
think of submission, or yield to feelings of despair. 
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—Edward II. besieges Berwick — Scots inrade £ngland— Battle of 
Mittoii—Remonstranee of the Seottish Bu>liaaeiit to the Pope 
Edwaid IL iayades SooUaad— His defeat st BiUud Abbey— Hie 
death. 

CONTBMFOBABT SOYBBEIONS. 

SmffefSngland, EmgBofFramM, Bopm. 

Bdwaiid IL PhiUp lY. Clement V. 

Lewis X. John XXIL 

Philip V. 
Oharfes lY. 

The Scots were not dow in following ap the victorj bj 
which their liberties were secured. &e blow they had 
dealt was so paralysing^ that we are told by even one of 
their own historians^ ''a hundred English would not be 
ashamed to fly from three or four private Scottish soldiers, 
so much had they lost their national courage." Within 
twelve months afiter, three expeditions were made into Eng- 
land conducted by Edward Bruce and Sir James Douslas, m 
which the frontiers were wasted and laid under contribution. 
In consequence of the success with which these inroads 
were attended, Bruce conceived that the time had come of 
negociating an honourable peace ; but as yet, the English 
were too proud and sullen to listen to his proposals^ so that 
the war was continued. On another occasion, Bruce evinced 
his patriotic feehngs in securing the tranquillity of Scothmd. 
In 1315 he cordiaU^ assented to the proposal of the Scottish 
Parliament, that his brother Edward, fiuling heirs-male of 
his own, should succeed to the throne in preference to his 
daughter Marjory. By this concession, the dangers of a 
disputed succession unaer which Scotland had already suf- 
fered so deeply, were avoided. After this, long Eobert be- 
stowed his dauffhter in marriage upon Walter, the High 
Steward of Scotland, from whom the royal house of Stuart^ 
and the present dynasty of Great Britain are descended. 

The renown of Scottish valour had now become so great, 
that it penetrated the wild recesses of Ireland, the crown of 
which country was offered to Edward Bruce by the native 
chieftains, who were weary of the EngUsh yoke. With the 
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consent of his brother, who thus hoped to distress the enemy 
still further, Edward repaired with a small but veteran force 
to Ireland. His course there was that of a meteor, brilliant, 
but brief and useless. During the three years' war which 
he maintained in that country, he fought eighteen battles, 
won them all, and swept the island from Siore to shore. 
But in October 5. 1318, this knight-errant sovereign found 
the death which he had so often dared from his boyhood. 
Having rashly engaged an army ten times more numerous 
than his own, at Dundalk, his forces were speedily routed, 
and in the engagement, John Maupas, an Englishman of 
mighty strength and stature singled him out, grappled with 
him, and after a long combat, fell lifeless upon the dead 
body of his redoubted antagonist. Thus was our country 
saved from the misfortune and the guilt of a Scottish ascen- 
dancy in Ireland. The victors ungenerously mangled the 
corpse of the bold champion from whom they had so often 
fled ; the limbs were distributed among the towns for ex- 
posure, and the head was sent to the king of England. The 
wretched remains of the Scottish army were conducted safely 
home by John Thomson, who commanded the men of Car- 
rick in this unfortunate expedition. 

During the course of these events in Ireland, king Robert 
had been obliged to repair thither to aid his brother, whom 
he joined with a considerable reinforcement, and marched 
from Oarrickfergus to Limerick, defeating the English where- 
ever they made a stand. But a severe famine compelled 
him to retreat, and a powerful army of English and Irish 
followed him at advantage. During this movement, and at 
a time when the danger was most pressing, he was startled 
by female shrieks among the ranks, and learned, on inquiry, 
that they proceeded from a poor washerwoman, who had been 
taken in labour, and dreaded being left behind, well knowing 
what fate would befal her from the savage Irish. To give 
battle at this period was perilous in the extreme ; but the 
generous heart of Robert Bruce rose superior to selfish con- 
siderations. " Ah, brave sirs !" he exclaimed to the knights 
around him, " let it never be said, that man who is bom of 
woman, and nursed by her tenderness, should leave a mother 
and an infant at the mercy of savages." This touching ap- 
peal was addressed to kind and bold hearts, and all resolved 
to abide the onset at whatever risk. The enemy advanced ; 
but finding the Scots drawn up in order of battle, and ima- 
-^ that they must have received reinforcements, were 
retreat in turn, without coming to an engagement. 
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While king Robert was absent in Ireland, the Scottish 
borders were gallantly defended by Sir James Douglas and 
Walter the Steward, to whom their keeping had been en- 
trusted. On one occasion, the Earls of Arundel and Bri- 
tany at the head of ten thousand English, advanced to Lent- 
haughlee, near Jedburgh, where Douglas was encamped, 
hoping to take him by surprise. But this chief, who was 
as wary as he was braye, knew of their coming, and was 
ready to receive them. He wove the branches of the copse- 
wood together so as to form a narrow lane through which 
the English must pass, and filled a hollow near the entrance 
with an ambuscade of archers. Thus the enemy were caught 
in their own snare. A sudden shower of arrows daunted 
them as soon as they filled the pass, and before they could 
recover, a charge of cavalry completed their confusion, 
while Douglas closing in combat with the Earl of Britany, 
struck him lifeless to the ground. After this, Edmund de 
Caillon, a Gascon, and governor of Berwick, vowed in the 
boastful spirit of his country, that he would drive a prey 
out of Scotland. With this purpose, he made an invasion 
into Teviotdale ; but on returning, laden with plunder, he 
was intercepted by Douglas, and routed with great slaugh- 
ter. The ftigitives returned with terrible accounts of the 
prowess of the good Lord James, on hearing which. Sir 
Balph Neville declared that he would engage this dreaded 
chi^ hand to hand, if he but dared to display his banner 
before the walls of Berwick. Douglas, who was never slack 
in such appointments, appeared with his followers before the 
town, upon which Neville sallied out to make his promise 
good ; but his followers were put to the rout, and himself 
fell beneath the sword of his opponent. 

Edward II., on finding that, instead of subduing Scotland, 
he was unable to protect even his own borders, had re- 
course to the weapons of the church ; and in 1317, Pope 
John XXn. commanded a truce between England and 
Scotland for two years, empowering the two cardinals en- 
trusted with the mandate to enforce it upon Bruce, if they 
found it necessary, with the highest spiritual penalties. The 
caidinals on arriving in England sent two nuncios to Scot- 
land, to deliver the Pope's letters ; but these being addressed 
to Bobert Bruce merely as Governor of Scotland, the latter 
refused to receive them. " There are many among my 
subjects," he said, "bearing the name of Eobert Bruce, 
some of whom may have a share in the government ; these 
letters therefore 1 cannot receive, or perpiit them to be 
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opened in mj presence." He persevered in his refasal not- 
withstanding ^eir exphinations and apologies, npon which 
they ventured to propose the two years' trace ; but to this, 
the king replied, uiat he could give no answer without the 
advice of his parliament, especiallv while the £n^lish were 
dafly invading his borders. Repelled at every point by his 
dexterity and firmness, the cardinals resolved to publish the 
papal truce in Scotland at whatever hazard, and Adam 
Newton, a Minorite friar, was sent from Durham upon this 
perilous errand. He repaired to Bruce who was encamped 
at Old Cambus, and tendered his bull and letters ; but as 
the royal title was still withheld, the kins rejected them with 
contempt. Newton then proclaimed me truce before the 
assembled barons, who received the intimation with such 
tokens of rage and scorn, that the friar trembled for his 
life, and was eager to depart. He was refused a safe con- 
duct for his insolence in bearding the king before his own 
court, and allowed to find his way to England as he best 
could ; and near the border, he was attacked by four armed 
marauders, who robbed him of his buU and letters, stripped 
him naked, and then turned him loose to prosecute his jour- 
ney. 

During this ecclesiastical interlude, Bruce was preparing 
at Old CSkmbus, for the capture of Berwick, the onlj Eng- 
lish possession in Scotland, and the occupation of which was 
of the utmost importance, as it was the gate to either king- 
dom. The town fell into his hands through one of the ci- 
tizens whom the governor had offended, and who in revenge 
admitted the Scots within the walls. Having thus opened 
his way into England, Bruce made such a dreadful inroad 
into the northern provinces, that the Scots returned as the 
English historian informs us, driving their prisoners before 
them '* like, flocks of sheep." Edward II. finding that his 
antagonist was proof against papal thunder, resolved to 
prosecute the war in the usual fashion by attempting the 
recovery of Berwick. He made peace with his nobles with 
whom as usual he was at feud, and on the 24th of July 
1319, laid siege to the town, which was held by Walter the 
Stewart with a strong Scottish garrison. The attack was 
conducted at once by sea and land. As the walls were low, 
it was intended that assailants should be thrown upon them 
from the yards and rigging of an English ship that was to be 
moored close to the town, while the battiements on the land 
side were assailed by the army. But the ship as it advanced 

'unded upon a shoal, and the land attack was unsaccessfbl. 
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A fonnidable besiegixig instnunent called a Sow was then 
broQ^t forward ; a strong sloping shed rolled upon wheels — 
under cover of which a strong party could advance to the 
walls, and either undeimine them or carry them by escwJade. 
Bat John Crab^ a Meming, to whom the airangements of the 
defence were entrusted, had erected a huge catapult to comif- 
teract the Sow, and when that formidable engine arrived 
within due distance^ he discharged such a mass of rock upon 
it as shivered its strong timbers to pieces. While such of 
the assailants as were left alive were extricating themselvea 
from the ruin, a roar of laughter greeted them from the be- 
sieged, with the derisive cry, " Your sow has farrowed I" The 
other English engines were destroyed by combustible missiles, 
after which Walter the Steward rushed from the town, and 
by a sudden onset beat off the enemy. It was necessai^, 
notwithstanding this gallant defence, to make a diversion m 
faTOur of the besieged in Berwick. But instead of fighting 
a pitched batde with the Endish for that purpose before the 
walls, which was contrary to nis usual policy, Bruce resolved 
to withdraw them to the defence of tneir own country, by 
an invaaon into England. For this purpose he sent Doughu 
and Randolph into the eastern counties, with an army of 
fifteen thousand men, who penetrated as far as York, in the 
neighbourhood of which city they nearlv captured Isabella, 
the wife of Edward. Had they succeeded in this, her hus- 
band might well have formven uiem for all the injuries of the 
hiTaaon. At last, in the vam hope of making head against such 
veteran invaders, the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
% assembled a large army, or rather an unwieldy ill-armed 
mob. These were routed almost in an instant, at the river 
Swale near Mitton, on the 20th of December 1319, by a 
ample military stratagem, with the loss of four thousand 
men, of whom, three hundred were priests who had girt steel 
corslets under their surplices ; and from the number of ton- 
BQied corpses that were found on the field, the Scots, in 
savage derision termed the battle, the Chapter of Mitton. 
Bidward, who was employed in the siege of Berwick, was 
^ns oWged to raise it, and hurry off to intercept the in- 
vaders, llis haste however was fruitless, for they eluded 
^ approach, and returned home undisturbed, after having 
plimtoed eighty-four towns and villages. 

A truce of two years followed this invasion, previous to 
whiei^ Robert Bruce had been assiduous in establishinff the 
stability of his kingdom, and promoting the welfare of his 
Bobjeots. As Edward, his broths, died without heirs-male, 
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it had been decreed by the parliament assembled at Scone 
in 1318, that Eobert, the infant son of Brace's daughter 
Marjory, should succeed his grandfather on the throne, and 
rules were laid down for the succession in all time to come, 
to prevent confusion or debate. Provision was made at the 
same meeting for the military defence of the kingdom ; and 
it was enacted, that every man who had ten pounds a year 
of land, should repair to the place of muster in case of in- 
vasion, armed in a buff jack and steel head-piece, with plate- 
gauntlets, and sword and spear, or at least, an iron back 
and breast plate, and gloves of mail ; whiie every man pos- 
sessing the value of a cow, was to be furnished with a bow 
and sheaf of twenty-four arrows, and a spear. The supply 
of provisions for the army while acting in Scotland was also 
provided for : the soldiers were not to extort any thing from 
the people, who, in turn, were not to refuse the requisite 
articles, on a fair price being tendered. By a rigid law 
against absentees, it was decreed moreover, that no native- 
bom Scot while residing in a foreign country, should draw 
his revenue from Scotland ; and to counteract the greed of 
Home, which was now draining every nation of its substance, 
all ecclesiastics in Scotland were prohibited &om remitting 
money to the seat of the Papal government. 

In the mean time, the pontiff, John XXII, continued his 
hostility to the Scots ; and as he and his chief cardinals 
were richly guerdoned with English gold, the papal anathemas 
were thundered anew against Kobert Bruce and all his adhe- 
rents. But both king and country seemed indifferent to 
these inflictions, originating as they did in mere political and 
selfish motives. An effort however was necessary to coun- 
teract them, and therefore, in a parliament of the earls and 
barons assembled at Aberbrothock on the 6th of April 1320, 
a most ^ergetic remonstrance was drawn up, and sent to 
the pontiff in reply. In this interesting manifesto, after qaot- 
ing the historical fact that Scotland had been a free country 
from earliest record, the parliament proceeded to state the 
unjust aggressions of Edward I., and the miseries he had 
entailed upon the Scots, until Eobert Bruce had been raised 
up, like a second Joshua or Judas Maccabeus, to deliver 
them from bondage. On this account, as well as that of his 
hereditary rights, they had received him for their king, and 
were determined to follow him to the uttermost of their 
lives and fortunes. But to this declaration they sternly 
added, that should he show any symptoms of yielding, or in 
any way compromising their national liberties, then, even 
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him also they would reject, and choose them another king, 
who should be more faithful to the rights of Scotland. They 
concluded in language seldom uttered at that time to papal 
ears, that if his holiness still continued to uphold the cause 
of England in its claims against them, God would impute to 
him all that loss of life, all that destruction of souls, aU those 
calamities with which the further warfare would necessarily 
be accompanied. The pope was moved as well as startled 
by this remonstrance : it menaced the separation of a whole 
kmgdom from the papal sway, and held out a dangerous 
example of independence to other nations ; and besides, the 
justice of the Scottish claims was so evident, that the most 
simple or the most indifferent could at once recognise it. He 
addressed himself to negotiate a peace upon equal terms 
between the two countries ; but Edward was not yet suf- 
ficiently humbled to acknowledge the independence of Scot- 
land. 

While the Scots were thus vindicating their rights by 
negotiation as well as arms, a strange conspiracy had been 
foi-med to destroy their heroic king, and elevate Lord Soulis 
to the throne. This nobleman derived his origin, but ille- 
gitimately, from Alexander II. ; and it appears that he had 
been secretly attached to the English cause, and pensioned 
by king Edward. Such was also the case with Sir David 
de Brechin, a nephew of Bruce, who joined in the plot, which 
had for its object the dethronement and death of his noble 
fiimily representative. This vile conspiracy was discovered 
by the Countess of Brechin, who had become privy to its 
detaihs, and the principals were arrested and tried by the 
Parliament in August 1320. Soulis died in prison, and of 
the rest, De Brechin, a popular favourite, suffered the death 
of a traitor, with three of the chief accomplices. There 
was a profound, and probably a prudent concealment of the 
details of the plot, when its authors were tried and punished, 
and therefore the people, with whom De Brechin was a 
fiiyoarite, called the court by which he had been sentenced,. 
" the Black Parliament." 

After this danger in Scotland was happily surmounted, 
Edward, who had obtained a complete victory over his re- 
fractory nobles headed by the earls of Lancaster and Here- 
ford, imagined that the opportunity was ripe for the fulfil- 
ment of the vow which he had made to his dying father. 
He therefore wrote a vainglorious letter to the pope, telling 
him to trouble himself no longer about advising the Scots 
to a trace, as he was about to establish a thorough peace 

D 
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by dint of conquest ; after which, he ordered a military 
muster of the whole power of the kingdom. This command 
was obeyed so tardily, that during the four months that in- 
tervened, his rapid enemies made two victorious inroads 
into England, returning each time laden with booty. At 
last, Edward entered Scotland at the head of a well-ap- 
pointed army of a himdred thousand men, in the hope 
of obliterating the disgrace he had sustained at Ban- 
nockbum. But Bruce was under no promise to abide the 
encounter in open field as before, and he therefore re- 
solved to drive back the invasion, as Wallace had done, by 
famine and desolation. The English found accordingly 
wherever they came, that they had entered a dismal wilder- 
ness : men, sheep, and oxen were no longer to be found ; 
the stores of provisions had vanished ; and through the whole 
range of Merse, Teviotdale, and the Lothians, the invaders 
encountered no enemy but hunger. A retreat was inevitable ; 
and this movement was the signal for the Scots to reappear, 
and harass the skirts of the English army, who in their 
homeward march burnt the abbeys of Melrose and Dry- 
burgh, and murdered a few old monks, who were too feeble 
to run away. On reaching the frontiers of England, they 
indemnified themselves so voraciously for their late absti- 
nence, that sixteen thousand brave soldiers died of repletion, 
while thousands more had their constitutions ruined beyond 
recovery. The disasters of Edward during this campaign 
were not yet ended. Having reinforced his still powerful 
army, he arranged it upon a very strong position at Bilaud 
Abbey, near Melton, in Yorkshire. The pursuing Scots 
soon appeared, their ranks surmounted by the dreaded ban- 
ners of Bruce, Douglas, Eandolph, and the other heroes of 
the war. The English who were skilfully drawn up on the 
edge of a steep and rugged declivity, could only be approached 
by a single pass, which, was rough and difficult of ascent. 
The adventurous feat of carrying it was undertaken by 
Douglas and Randolph ; and whue they were engaged in 
this perilous struggle, Bruce sent the ague mountaineers of 
Argyle and the Isles, to scale the ridge at a short distance 
from the conflict, and fall upon the enemy's flank and rear. 
This stratagem was successful: the English finding their 
position turned so unexpectedly, were broken, and chased 
off the field, and Edward himself with difficulty escaped to 
Bridlington, leaving once more, as he had done at Bannock- 
bum, the great seal of England in the hands of the Scots. 
Bruce then wasted the country as far as Beverley, which 
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town he laid under contribution, and returned to Scotland 
enriched with plunder and captives. Dispirited by so many 
defeats, as well as harassed by the dissensions andconspiracies 
of his nobles, Edward was at last compelled to listen to tenns 
of accommodation, and a truce was ratified between the two 
coimtries, to continue for thirteen years. Still, however, the 
resentment of the English king was unabated, so that he co- 
vertly continued to stir up the pope against the Scots and 
their soverei^, and in consequence of these evil offices, 
Brace was obHged to send Eandolph on a mission to the pa- 
pal court. There, that renowned warrior was so successful in 
his negotiations, that the pontiff addressed a bull £Etvourable 
to Robert Bruce, and recognising his title of King of Scot- 
land. After this happy feat of diplomacy, Bandolph went 
to the French court, and succeeded in renewing the ancient 
league between Scotland and France. During these nego- 
tiations, a son, afterwards David II., was bom to the Scot- 
tish king, and recognised as heir to the crown, in a parlia- 
ment held at Cambuskenneth, in July 1326. But the prin- 
cipal circumstance that distinguished this parliament, was 
the sitting of a Third Estate, composed of the representa- 
tives of royal burghs — a token of the growing importance 
of the towns, and the consequent prosperity of the country 
at large. 

On the following year (1327) the disastrous life of Ed- 
ward n. was brougnt to a premature and melancholy close. 
This infatuated monarch had offended the nobles, and 
forfeited the affections of the commons, not only by his ex- 
travagant attachment to worthless favourites, but in conse- 
quence of the disgrace and calamity that had been inflicted 
upon England by his wars with the Scots. After several 
conspiracies formed against him by the nobility, but which 
ended disastrously for themselves, the last, headed by the 
queen Isabella, and her minion, the Earl of Mortimer, proved 
successful : Edward was defeated, taken prisoner, and soon 
after murdered in Berkeley Castle, with circumstances of 
atrocity too hideous to be mentioned. This event produced a 
change in die affairs of Scotland, which it is now our business 
to consider. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Douglas and Randolph invade England — Attempt to surprise Edward 
III. — Peace between the two countries — Death of Robert Brace — 
Sir James Douglas killed in Spain. 

A.D. 1327 to A. D. 1330. 
Contemporary Kings. 

England. France. Pope. 

Edward III. Charles IV. le Bel. John XXII. 

Philip VI. of Valois. 

On the death of Edward IT., the direction of affairs in 
England was assumed by Queen Isabella, and her paramour, 
the Earl of Mortimer ; and as their authority was a usurpa- 
tion, they endeavoured to make it popular, by lightening 
those muitary imposts which already weighed oppressively 
upon the country. One of their first measures therefore, 
was to negotiate a lasting peace with Scotland : here, how- 
ever, they exhibited such duplicity and bad faith, that the 
war was continued. Bruce at this time was labouring under 
a wasting disease which ultimately proved fatal, and he could 
no longer support the fatigues of a campaign ; but his able 
pupils, Douglas and Randolph, were now the foremost cap- 
tains of the age, and to them he entrusted the management 
of a great invasion into England, after he had dictated the 
leading principles of their warfare. Thus Bruce was still 
able to defeat armies even in his chamber and upon his 
sick-bed. And strange indeed was that invasion as it is de- 
tailed in the rich pages of Froissart ! The Scottish army 
consisted of four thousand men-at-arms, equipped for 
chivalrous conflict, if need should be, — but the strength 
of it lay in twenty thousand Hght cavalry, men mounted 
upon little ponies that could make almost incredible 
marches in the course of a day, and whose riders dis- 
mounted on the approach of battle, and formed themselves 
into compact bodies of infantry. These horses also needed 
no commissariat establishment : aftier the most toilsome day's 
march, the riders had only to turn them loose into the 
fields, where the scantiest meal sufficed them. The men 
were equally abstinent. Droves of cattle and culinary 
utensils, the indispensable accompaniments of other armies, 
were superfluities with the Scots. Each soldier carried a 
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bag of oatmeal behind his saddle^ and an iron plate for bak- 
ing cakes ; beyond these, he depended for beeves and mut- 
tons upon the fat pastures of England that lay before him, 
and his only drink was the river or the fountain by the 
way. His mode of cookery was equally primitive. The 
skin of the animal stretched upon upright stakes, and filled 
with the flesh and a little water, under which a fire was 
placed, could seethe or boil in a few minutes what animal food 
he required to enrich his oaten cake ; and thus provisioned, 
he was ready at a moment's call for the longest marches, or 
most laborious encounters. Against such a force, that 
seemed to move like the wind, and which could encounter 
or avoid a battle at pleasure, young Edward lU., now in 
his fifteenth year, marched with sixty-two thousand well-ap- 
pointed soldiers, of whom eight thousand were cavalry com- 
pletely armed, fifteen thousand lighter horsemen, fifteen 
thousand foot -soldiers, and twenty-four thousand archers. 
This was a force sufficient to overwhelm the Scots with a 
single charge in an open field — an opportunity however which 
the Scots had no intention to furnish. They made a descent 
upon one place, slaying, burning, and destroying ; but when 
the Englisn advanced to give battle they suddenly disap- 
peared. On the morrow, these shifting enemies were heard 
of renewing their devastation in another quarter ; but again 
confronted, they vanished as lightly as before. 

At length, the English who had searched for their nimble 
opponents in Northumberland, without finding any trace of 
them, except wasted plains and burning villages, ana who were 
exhausted and famished with a three days' march in quest 
of an army that was hovering within five miles of their en- 
campment, resolved to cross the Tyne at the usual place of 
passage, and thus intercept the Scots on their return. Upon 
the Scottish side of the river they accordingly encamped, but 
in most miserable plight, lying upon the cold ground and in 
drenching rains, compelled to watch through the hours of 
night against surprise, and daily tantalized with the vain 
hope of an engagement. Eight days thus passed away, after 
which they recrossed the river, and encamped within their 
own border. Edward III. then issued a proclamation, offering 
knighthood, and a grant of land of a hundred pounds' . 
yearly rental, to any person who could show him where the 
Scots were to be found. This reward was claimed and ob- 
tained by Thomas de Rokeby, a Yorkshire squire. He had 
been taken prisoner by the Scots, who were equally ignorant 
of the position of the English army, and who released 
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him in all courtesy, that he might reveal to his countrymen 
where they were to be found. He led th^n onward accord- 
ingly ; but the Scots were found so strongly posted upon 
the slope of a hill above the river Wear, that it would have 
been madness to assail them. In this emei^ncy, the young 
Edward had recourse to the principles of knight-errantry. 
He invited his enemies to come down, and try their fortune 
with him in fair manhood upon the plain, where he assured 
them of fuU leisure to form their battle ; but at this invita- 
tion the Scottish commanders laughed, and sent for answer, 
that as they had come hither without leave of the English 
king, he might approach as he best could, and chastise dhem 
at his pleasure. 

The English being thus unable to assail the Scots by open 
attack, resolved to reduce them by blockade, and for this 
purpose, they encamped on the opposite side of the river, to 
prevent their escape. But while the Scottish army feasted and 
made merry upon the fat of the land, the English, in addi- 
tion to the famine that prevailed in their camp, were worn out 
bv sleeplessness as weU as himger. One part of the Scot- 
tish plan of warfare was to give the enemy no rest ; and there- 
fore, during each night, while their watch-fires blazed upon 
every height and hiUock, their watchmen kept up such an 
incessant clamour with trumpeting upon cow's horns, ^' that," 
says Froissart, " it seemed properly that all ihe devils of 
hell had been there." Thus the jaded English remained for 
three days watching and longing between hope and despair; 
but on the morning of the fourth, the Sootiish army was 
no longer to be seen. They had decamped by nigh^ and 
taken up a strongerposition in a wood, called Stanhope 
Park, with the river Wear still in front. The English again 
encamped right opposite, watching, in the vain bone of 
drawing the Scots into an engagement on the plain. While 
the hostile armies thus confronted each other, a daring at- 
tempt was made by Sir James Douglas to slay or capture 
the young English kine. He cross^ the river silently at 
midnight with five hundred horse, skirted the English army, 
and returned upon their rear, calling out, as if he had been 
one of their officers going the rounds, ^' Ha, Saint George ! 
have we no watch here ?" He passed unsuspected quite 
into the centre of the army ; then setting spurs to his horse, 
and shouting his dreaded war-cry, '^ A Douglas, a Douglas I" 
he bore down all before him, until he reached the royal 
tent^ the cords of which he cut asunder. Edward himsdf 
was all but within his grasp, when the royal household 
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coY€fed their master's escape; and the English having 
started to their arms, Douglas was obb'ged to retire, after 
having inflicted conaderable loss on the enemy in this chi- 
valions midnight adventure. 

Provisions now Wan to fiul even in ihe Scottish en- 
campment, upon which a retreat was appointed ; but as this 
could not be accomplished by day, in the &ce of a vigilant 
enemy, arrangements were made for effecting it during the 
hours of darkness. In the mean time, the English had 
learned from a prisoner, that the Scots had been conunanded 
to be ready at evening to follow the Douglas' banner, and 
apprehending another nocturnal visit from this daring chief, 
the whole army remained under arms. The Scottish watch- 
fires blazed all night as usiud ; but when the morning dawned, 
not a Scot was to be seen. They had safely crossed a 
swamp that defended their rear, by means of hmrdles, which 
th^ afterwards removed, to prevent pursuit ; and carried 
with them in ozier hampers, which they had made for the 
occasion, the rich plunder of a two weeks' English invasion. 
The astonished English crossed the Wear, and entered the 
deserted camp, where they found nothing but five hundred 
carcases of cattle, three hundred temporary kettles made of 
iheir hides, a thousand wooden spits with meat on them ready 
for roasting, and ten thousand pair of shoes cut out of the 
skins of Enjglish beeves, with the hair still upon them. A 
more revoltmg spectacle was that of five English prisoners 
tied to stakes, tli^ee of whom had their legs broken. Thus 
the Scots had wrought their pleasure in England, in the fi&ce 
of an army three times their number. Young Edward shed 
team of rage and shame when he saw this result of his first 
campaign, and learned that the retreatmg Scots were far 
beyond pursuit. The plight of his army after such bootless 
fatigue was truly pitiable, and on reaching York, the greater 
part of the horses and many of the soldiers died of hunger 
and exhaustion. 

It was now apparent, even to the English themselves, 
that the reduction of Scotland was hopeless ; and with an 
exhausted treasury and wasted borders, they were as 
eager for peace as they had formerly been for war. A Par- 
Hment was tfiCrefore assembled at York, on the let of 
March 1328, to adjust the terms of a treaty ; and after con- 
siderable discussion, peace was at last ratified between the 
two kingdoms, Hie basis of which, was a full reco^ition of 
the independence of Scotland, and the royal nghts and 
title of her kbg. It was also agreed, that in order to give 
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penoanance to the unitr^ between the two nations, David, 
the young son and heir of Kobert Bruce, should many 
Joanna, sister of Edward III., and in the event of her 
death before marriage, that he should espouse some oih/a 
princess nearest in blood to ihe king of England. The 
Scottish muniments attesting the ancient freedom of the 
country, which Edward I. had carried away, w^e to be 
sought out and restored, and the fated stone upon which 
the kings of Scotland had been crowned, and which was 
regarded as the palladium of the national liberty, was to be 
remitted to its resting-place at Scone. Bruce on his part 
agreed to pay, in three instahnents extending over as many 
years, the sum of twenty thousand pounds, in consideration 
of the damage he had inflicted upon England. Such were 
the principal terms of this important treaty— a treaty that 
might well have made Edward I. turn his face even in his 
grave with wrath and shame. But it was mainly the work 
of Isabella and her paramour Mortimer, who hoped by 
conciliating the Scots, to establish their own usurped au- 
thority. So great, however, was the indignation of the Eng- 
lish people in consequence of these concessions, that when 
the Scottish stone was about to be taken from Westminster 
Abbey, according to the articles of treaty, the mob of Lon- 
don rose, and prevented its removal. 

Thus was Scotland raised, by the heroic energy of one 
man, from a state of hopeless feebleness and prostration, to 
independence, prosperity, and influence. And that man, 
having accomplished his glorious task, was ready to en* 
ter into his rest. Although scarcely yet old in point of 
years, Bruce had for some time been feeling the helpless- 
ness of age, as well as the wasting effects of leprosy, the 
result of his many hardships and privations, so that the iron 
frame and gigantic strength that had never found their match 
in conflict, were already bowed down, and reduced to utter 
feebleness. He repaired to his pleasant palace at Oardross, 
upon the banks of the Clyde, near Dumbarton, and in that 
mild climate and peaceful retirement, he calmly waited the 
summons that should call him from the world. The picture 
of these his last days is a soothing contrast to the stir of his 
former life. He employed his leisure hoursin architecture and 
gardening ; he improved and enlarged his rural palace, planted 
fruit-trees, enjoyed water excursions upon the gentle Clyde 
audits romantic estuary, and received with warm hospitality 
those gallant knights and nobles who had so often fought by 
his side. In addition to these occupations, he spent his time 
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in derotioB, and in acts of charity to the poor. To complete 
this interesting sketch, we are told, that his pet animal was 
a tame lion — ^a fit attendant for such a sovereign. While 
such was the patriarchal tenour of his declining days, the 
joung bride, Joanna, the promise of lasting peace, arrived 
from England, bringing with her the Scottish records, and 
the degrading Kasman Roll. Kin^ Eobert visited and 
welcomed the yonSiM affianced pair at Edinburgh ; and 
haying performed this, the last of his royal and paternal 
duties, he returned to his solitude at Cardross, and prepared 
himself to die in peace. 

That moumfiil event occurred on the 7th of June 1329. 
The deathbed of the hero was surrounded by the com- 
panions of his toils and triumphs ; men who in war had fre- 
quently shown hearts as impenetrable as the corslets that 
gnardeid them, but who now wept like women because their 
master was about to be taken away. The last hours of 
Bruce were darkened with the thought that he was still an 
^communicated man, and that his cherished hope of recon- 
(nling himself with the church by warring against the infi- 
dels iit Palestine had been frustrated by the daily emer- 
gencies of his eventful Ufe. All that he could do was to send 
his heart thither, to be buried within the precincts of the 
Holy Sepulchre — a commission with which he intrusted Sir 
James Douglas, in language that wrung tears from the heart 
of that gallant warrior. '^ Ah, gentle and noble king," the 
latter sobbed forth ; " a hundred times I thank your Grace 
for the great honour that you do to me, sith of so noble and 
great a treasure you give me in charge ; and, sir, I shall do 
with a glad heart all that ye have commanded me, to the 
best of my true power, howbeit I am not worthy nor suffi- 
cient to achieve such a noble enterprise." On this accept.- 
anceof the commission, the dying king said to him, ''I 
tiiank you ; for now shall I die in more ease of my mind, 
sith I know that the most worthy and sufficient knight of 
my realm shall achieve for me that which I could never 
attain unto." It was, perhaps, at the same sad interview, that 
the king delivered to his nobles what has been affectionately 
termed " The Good king Eobert's Testament," the richest 
bequest that ever sovereign gave to his people, if they had 
but possessed the wisdom to turn it to account. But to 
their neglect of it may be traced most of th^ir subsequent 
disasters, as well as shamefW defeats. This testament con- 
sisted of three simple directions, the result of his great mili- 
tary experience. These were, for the Scots always to fight 
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on foot ; to put their trust in the morasses, woods, and 
mountains of their eountty, instead of walls and garrisons ; 
and to lay the country waste before the invaders, exhaust 
them with perpetual alarms, and thus force them, through 
weariness and nunger, to retreat. Thus died king Robert 
Bruce at the comparatively early age of fifty-five. His cha- 
racter is best read in his deeds, and in the deliverance of 
Scotland. It is only necessary to add, that he fully accom- 
plished what Wallace had so nobly begpi, by studying the 
example and walking in the steps of ms illustrious prede- 
cessor. 

With the return of spring, Douglas addressed himself to 
the dutj which he had vowed to his dying sovereign. He 
took with him the heart of Bruce enclosed in a rich casket 
of silver, and set sail with a train like that of a king. He 
arrived at Sluys in the Netherlands, where he cast anchor, 
waiting for company to join him, and kept aboard, with 
trumpets and clarions sounding ; and his table, to which 
all were welcomed, was splendidly served with vessels of 
gold and silver. After he had waited twelve days in the 
port of Sluys, tidings reached him that Alphonso, king of 
Castile and Leon, was at war with the Moorish Sultan of 
Grenada ; and esteeming this to be a holy warfare, and in 
character with his mission, Douglas turned his course to 
Valencia to assist the Christian monarch, intending after- 
wards to pass to Jerusalem. But this hero of seventy fights 
met death in the first encounter he enterprised upon the 
soil of Spain. On joining battle, the Mobrish cavfdry pre- 
tended to give way in disorder, and Douglas, deceived by a 
mode of warfare that was new to him, eagerly gave chase. 
He was soon separated from the Spanish army, and envel- 
oped by the wily enemy, upon which, loosing the ca^et 
from his neck, and throwing it among the Moorish ranks, 
he exclaimed, " Forward, gallant heart, as thou wert wont ; 
Douglas will follow thee or die I" He charged into the 
thickest of the throng, and fell covered with wounds. On 
the following day his body was found ; and the casket, 
which he had recovered, was clasped to his bosom, as if he 
would guard it even in death. These sacred relics being 
brought back to Scotland, the heart of Bruce was solemnly 
buried in the abbey of Melrose, and the body of the good 
Lord James in the tomb of his fathers at Douglas. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Rudolph's Regency — ^His death— Edward Baliol invades Scotland — 
Battle of Dupplin Mooi^-Baliol driren out of Scotland — ^Battle of 
Halidon Hill— Murray's Regency — ^Siege of the castle of Dunbar— 
Successes of the Scots — David II. returns firom France — Ramsay 
starved to death — ^Famine in Scotland. 

A.D. 1330 to A.D. 1344. 

OONTBMFOBART KiNOS. 
England. Franee, Popes, 

Edward III. FMlip of Valois. John XXII. 

Benedict XII. 
Clement VI. 
Innocent VI. 

IMPOBTAMT Contemporary Eve29t& 

1331. Teutonic Knights settled in Prussia. 
1337. War between England and France for seven years. 
1340. Gunpowder said to have been invented by a German Monk. 
1340. Painting in oil supposed to have been commenced by John Van 
Eyk. 

On the death of Robert Brace, Randolph, whom he had 
appointed Regent^ assumed the management of afl^irs, in 
the name of Uie youthfiil sovereign, David ; and this able 
warrior, who had so saccessfiiUy fought for his country, 
soon showed himself a stem justiciary, well fitted to heal its 
internal troubles. His measures were severe, but p^haps 
not more than the state of the times required, whue they 
appear to have been regulated by the strictest principles 
of justice. On one occasion, a man who had been gulty 
of murdering a priest, repaired to Rome, where he obtained 
pardon of ms crime, and on the strength of this, ven- 
tured to return to Scotland. On being apprehended and 
arraigned, he pleaded the absolution of the Fope, as a suf- 
ficient ground for exemption from punishment. But Ran- 
dolph was not to be so persuaded. " The Pope," he said, 
" may sive you remission for the sin of killing a priest, but 
I must nang you for the murder of a Scottifb subject," — 
and the culprit was accordingly executed. 

But wise and energetic as was the administration of Ran- 
dolph, it could not avert a fresh war with England. This 
indeed was inevitable, from the ample concessions of the 
late peace, which the English regarded as derogatory both 
to the honour and interests of their country ; and their 
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young sovereign, Edward III., as he ripened into manhood, 
.burned to vindicate the national honour, by a fresh conquest 
of Scotland. Being as politic as he was brave, he resolved, 
in the first instance, to foment the disturbances of the Scots, 
by raising up a pretender to the crown against the reiming 
family ; and with this view, he invited Edward, son of John 
Baliol, to the English court, where he served as a rallying 
point to the disaffected. He also stirred up the Lords 
Beaumont and Wake to advance their claims to the estates 
they held in Scotland, and which Bruce had refused to 
restore, upon the plea, that these nobles being Englishmen, 
could not be trusted as lieges to the Scottish government. 
These barons, with the connivance of king Edward, resolved 
to repossess their estates by the sword ; and mustering a few 
vassals, with Edward BaHol for their nominal head, they 
embarked at Eavenshire, near the mouth of the Humber, 
for the purpose of invading Scotland by sea. Randolph 
was making every preparation against this meditated at- 
tack, when he died suddenly at Musselburgh ; and his 
death happened so opportunely for the enemy, l^at it was 
generally supposed he had been taken off by poison. Thus 
was Scotland deprived of the last of her brave defenders, 
and exposed as a helpless prey to the invader. Eandolph 
was succeeded in the regency by David Earl of Mar, whose 
chief merit seems to have been, that he was nephew to the 
late king. 

In this unpromising state of afiairs, Edward Baliol, and 
the lords Beaumont and Wake, entered the Frith of Forth, 
and landed at Kinghom. Their whole force for the con- 
quest of such a kingdom, consisted of only three hundred 
horse, and a few foot ; but it seemed as if the spirit of Bruce 
had gone over to their cause. They defeated the Earl of 
Fife who opposed their landing, and gathering reinforce* 
ments in their progress, they encamped near Forteviot, hav- 
ing the river Earne in their front. They still did not num- 
ber more than three thousand men, so that boldness alone 
could have given any chance of success to such an ad- 
venture. In boldness, however, they were not found want- 
ing. With an army of thirty thousand men, the Earl of 
Mar encamped on the opposite side of the river, upon 
Dupplin Moor. While all was careless security on the part 
of the Scots, the invaders on the night of the 12th of Au- 
gust (1382) crossed the Earne, and rushed into the Scottish 
camp, which was buried in profound sleep, after a day of 
drunken revelry, and without a single sentinel on guard. 
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The rout was speedy, and the havoc terrible, for the Scots, 
in their confasioD, trampled each other under foot, and 
smothered those whom the sword would have spared. Thir- 
teen thousand expiated with their lives this gross pusillani- 
mity and negligence of militarv discipline. The conquer- 
ors inspired with success, rushed upon Perth, which fell 
into their hands without opposition. While they were em- 
ployed in repairing the fortifications, another Scottish army, 
numerous enough to have recovered Perth and annihilated 
the invaders with a single onset, advanced. But Lord 
Beaumont, on beholding their approach, exclaimed, " Have 
no fear of these men : we have friends among them." And 
so it proved. The Earl of March, by whom this army was 
commanded, after idly displaying his banner, gave the sig- 
nal of retreat, and afterwards made his peace with England. 
Without such treachery and connivance among the Scottish 
lords, this seemingly mad expedition would never have been 
attempted. All opposition for the time being thus aban- 
doned, Baliol, fortified by his own and the Comyn faction, 
and joined by malcontents of every description, was crowned 
at Scone. Edward III. now approached the borders with 
an army, to reap the harvest which his lords had sown ; and 
Baliol, still more abject than his father, swore fealty for 
himself and for Scotland to the English king, engaged to 
serve under his banner, and ceded Berwick, with rich lands 
upon the border worth two thousand pounds of yearly rental. 
Scotland now began to recover from her bewilderment, 
and the result was, that the crowned incubus who sat upon 
her was quickly shaken off. Baliol had scarcely rejoiced^ 
in the royal title for three months, when he was himself 
surprised in his encampment at Annan, where he rested 
comfortably under the shadow of the English king's protec- 
tion, by Archibald Douglas, brother of the good lord James, 
young Randolph, a second son of the late regent, Simon 
Fraser, and other relics of the old war of Scottish inde- 
pendence. So complete was the rout, that Baliol fled half 
naked and almost alone across the border, to his lieffe-sove- 
reign the King of England. After these sudden changes, 
so characteristic of an unsettled kingdom and barbarous 
age, the Scots appointed to the regency Sir Andrew Murray 
of Bothwell, a brave and wise leader, whose youth was 
tramed to war under Sir William Wallace, who had after- 
wards followed Bruce under every mutation of fortune, and 
by whom his faithful services were rewarded with the 
hand of his sister, Christina. But the first efibrts of th^ 
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new regent were unfortunate. Alter having remoyed the 
young kin^ and queen for safety to France during this 
strange penod of uncertainty, he attempted to surprise the 
castle of Eoxbur^h in which Edward BaHol was lodged, 
but was himself talcen prisoner ; — and to add to the national 
calamity, Sir William Pouglas, the kniffht of Liddisdale, a 
natural son of the good Lord James, ana entitled the Flower 
of Chivalry, was soon after defeated on the borders, and 
taken prisoner also. It was now the turn of the King of 
England to avail himself of these advantages, and therefore, 
whue Scotland was bereaved of her bravest champions, he 
laid siege to Berwick, which Edward Baliol had ceded to 
the English crown. Notwithstanding a brave defence, the 
townsmen were reduced to such straits, that they agreed b^ 
a compact common in the times of chivaliy, to surrender, if 
not relieved within a certain time. It was a most impolitic 
engagement with so powerful an enemy as EngUnd, and which 
Bruce, even in his highest estate would have deprecated, 
because it involved the necessity of a pitched battle under 
every disadvantage. But the Soots were men not inclined 
to leave their brethren in extremity, and therefore they 
raised forces as they best could, to sive battle to the choicest 
chivalry of England. On approaohine Berwick, they found 
the English armv so strongly entrenched, that to have as- 
sailed them would have been utter madness. In this emer- 
incy, Archibidd Douglafii, the leader of the Scottish army, 
A recourse to an expedient which his brave brother, the 
good Lord James woiud have adopted — ^he tried to detach 
me English king from the siege of Berwick, b^ an inroad 
into England. But he had not his brother's military skill, 
although he was every whit as brave and fearless. Afber 
ravaging Northumberland, he laid siege to the castle of Bam- 
borough, in which the English queen Philippa was lodged ; 
but its strong walls bade defiance to every assault. In the 
mean time, he received tidings from Berwick, that the 
appointed time was elapsing, and the town must soon 
surrender ; — ^that even the hostages who had been rendered 
to Edward lU. were threatened with instant execution, if 
Berwick was not forthwith yielded ; and he hastily retraced 
his steps, to fi^ht one decisive battle for the deliverance of 
the besicffed. He recrossed the Tweed, approached Berwick, 
and found the English advantageously posted in four strong 
battles or divisions, flanked by archers, upon Halidon HiU, 
And ready to welcome him. The Scots encamped upon an 
e hill, with a dangerous bog between them and the 
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enemy: bat eager for therelief of Berwick, they forsook their 
strong position, and rushed to the encounter. The English 
archers plied their deadly shafts upon them as they strumed 
through the bog ; and wnen they ascended the hiUin b^en 
array, and out of breath with uieir exertion, they were en- 
countered by the fresh and compact ranks of the English, 
who hurled them down the hill, and slaughtered them at plea- 
sure. To add to the disasters of the Scots, their knights 
aud nobles, men sheathed in mail, who had committed the 
steeds to the care of their attendants that they might fight 
on foot, were depriyed of the means of escape, for Sieir tol- 
lowers, on the first sympton of discomfiture, had betaken 
themselyes to flight, carrying off with them the horses of 
their masters. Archibald Douglas was mortally wounded, 
and died soon after ; the earls of Lennox, Ross, Sutherland^ 
Garrick, Monteith, and Athol were slain ; and from the 
heavy daughter of knights and nobles, the Enfflish thought 
that the Scottish wars must now be ended, as Sieir enemies 
had neither an army to bring into the field, nor a general 
to lead it. 

After this deadly defeat, Berwick sun^endered according 
to agreement, and Edward Baliol resuming his royal func- 
tions, commanded a parliament to assemble at E<&iburgh. 
But it was only to deepen the national d^radation, by fresh 
concessions to the English king. He not only renewed hia 
oaths of homage and fealty to Edward III., out agreed to 
surrender the counties of Bervdck, Eoxburgh, Selkirk, Pee- 
hles, Dumfries, and the Lothians^ contenting himself with 
the miserable remainder, as a sort of petty dukedom. But 
this national dismemberment was fortunately not to be 
lasting. The high-spirited English barons who had espoused 
the cause of Bdiol, and in whose hands he was but a pup- 
pet, began to quarrel about their shares of the Scottish lands ; 
and at the same period. Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell 
had dther escaped or been liberated from prison, and came 
down to Scotland. His arriyal, like a beacon-signal, called 
the patriots to arma, he was joined by seyeral of the English 
miJcontents ; and such was the success of his military ope- 
rations, that the adherents of Edward Baliol were eyery 
where defeated, and himself obliged to flee once more for 
refuge into England. 

Edward HI. was in no mood to desert so compliant a 
vassal-king, and towards the close of 1334, he entered Scot- 
land, for the double purpose of supporting the cause of 
Baliol, and securing the ceded counties. Almough he &und 
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no army to oppose him, famine and the storms of winter 
encountered and drove him across the border, without 
honour or advantage. On the summer of the following year, 
he repeated the invasion. Here however the Scottish nobles, 
happ&y for their country, were unable to agree upon any 
common plan of defence, and were thus prevented from 
risking the general safety upon a decisive engagement. 
They were obliged to have recourse to a war of skirmishes, 
according to good King Robert's Testament, and in this way 
they inflicted some severe losses upon the invaders. Yet 
the almost unbounded resources of the English, and the 
military skill of their sovereign were so effective, that the 
Scots were compelled to submit ; and therefore, according 
to an old historian, if you asked a Scottish man. Who was 
king of Scotland ? he would conceal his real sentiments, and 
answer, ** Edward Baliol," while children similarly ques- 
tioned, in all the honest simplicity of childhood would lisp 
forth the name of David Bruce. The English king, after 
having established Baliol once more in the royal seat, and 
rebuilt the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, returned home 
— a movement which summoned the Scots to fresh resist- 
ance. They again appointed Sir Andrew Murray regent, 
and showed such a determined front, that for the fourth time 
Edward conducted an expedition into Scotland. But al- 
though his army was numerous and well appointed, the 
pliant knight of Bothwell put in practice the tactics of 
Wallace and Bruce so successfrdly, that Edward III., with 
all his military skill, was unable to allure him to an engage- 
ment. Frequently, indeed, when Edward thought he had 
the Scottish army within his grasp, it eluded him like a 
shadow, and vanished he knew not whither. After carry- 
ing desolation into Scotland as far as Morayshire, he was 
compelled to retreat in consequence of the famine he had 
himself created, while his departure was only the signal for 
the Scots to rise in such strength, as to make him feel that 
the conquest of Scotland was as hopeless as before. 

Yet upon that conquest Edward was still obstinately bent,, 
although he already contemplated the far more important 
acquisition of the French crown, to which he had pretensions 
through his mother Isabella ; and as he was about to conduct 
an expedition into France, he committed the management 
of the Scottish war to the Earls of Arundel, Salisbury, and 
Norfolk. Salisbury, with a division of the English army, laid 
siege to the castle of Dunbar, on the 28th of January 1338. 
The Earl of March, who was commander, was absent, but 
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bis brave Countess, Agnes, a daughter of Bandolph, and 
who inherited much of her father's daring and military skil^ 
afisomed the defence of the castle. She fearlessly appeared 
upon the ramparts directing the operations of the garrison ; 
and when the dust was fl3ring from the walls, under the 
batteiy of the English engines, she wiped her face with a 
handkerchief in derision of the besiegers. Being foiled in 
every attack, the English had recourse to blockade, by which 
thej would probably have starved the garrison into a sur- 
render, when Sir Alexander Ramsay> the gallant knight of 
Dalwolsey, made a bold attempt to relieve the castle, after 
it had been besieged five months. This he accomplished 
by passing with a light vessel laden with provisions through 
the blockading fleet of the enemy ; and the English, dis- 
heartened by Uus circumstance, broke up the siege and re- 
treated. 

The war of Scottish independence was again maintained 
by skirmishes carried on by the Scots with caution and 
boldness, and in most of which they were successful ; but as 
these encounters bear a close resemblance to those of former 
periods, a slight allusion to the chief of them may sufl&ce. 
Thus, William Bullock, a warlike priest, was mainly instru- 
mental in taking Perth, by boldly wheeling his engines close 
to the walls in the midst of a solar eclipse, while the English 
were paralysed with superstitious terror. The knight of 
Liddisdale drove the enemy out of Teviotdale, took the castle 
of Hermitage, defeated Sir Boland de Vaux ; and after three 
encounters in one day with Sir Lawrence Abemethy, put 
his forces utterly to the rout, and took him prisoner. He 
also got possession of the castle of Edinburgh, having pro- 
cured admission within the gates by means of a small party 
of his soldiers disguised as English mariners, and pretending 
to cany provisions and supplies. These brave deeds of the 
Slower of Chivalry, so worthy of his title and parentage, 
were matched by those of Bamsay, whose fame in arms by 
bis successes aeainst the English rose so high, that no young 
soldier's education was thought complete, untU he had served 
& campaign under the knight of Dalwolsey's banner. 

This species of detailed warfare, which continued for three 
years, was so effectual in the liberation of Scotland, that the 
people, whose hearts affectionately longed for the return of 
the son of good king Bobert, invited David and his queen 
from France, where they had been in exile nine years. 
The royal pair complied, and landed at Inverbervie on the 
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4th of June 1341, amidst such popular triumph and acclama- 
tions as promised a happy reign. 

The young king, now in his eighteenth year, soon found 
his administration involved in cBjQ5culties that could not 
be easily settled. A short time only had elapsed after his re- 
turn, when the brave Kamsay captured the important castle 
of Eoxburgh, and to reward this service, the king made him 
sheriff of Roxburghshire. This promotion enraged the knight 
of Liddisdale, who on account of his possessions in Rox- 
burgh, imaged himself entitled to the office. His plan to 
repossess himself, went even beyond the barbarity of that 
savage and lawless period. He repaired to Hawick with an 
armed band, while Ilamsay was dispensing justice in open 
court ; and as soon as the latter rose, to welcome his com- 
panion in arms, Douglas suddenly assaulted and wounded 
him, dispersed his few attendants, threw his rival, bleeding 
and helpless, across a horse, and carried him off prisoner to 
the lonely castle of Hermitage. There the unfortunate vic- 
tim was thrown into a dungeon, to be starved to death ; and 
there in a few days he died, after having lived, or rather 
been tortured for that period, by subsisting upon some 
chance grains of com that dropped through the crevices of 
the roof, from a granary above. This atrocious deed, for 
which Douglas deserved to have had the spurs of knight- 
hood hacked from his heels by the executioner's cleaver^ 
was passed unpunished, for he was a favourite with the na- 
tion, in consequence of his gallantry and daring achieve- 
ments. David was even obliged to invest him with the 
vacant sheriffdom, and the foul murderer continued to wear 
the title of the Flower of Chivalry, as if no such ruffianly 
crime had been committed. 

While such was the degeneracy of the knightly spirit in 
Scotland at this period among the representatives of Ran- 
dolph and the good Lord James, a proportionate deteriora- 
tion appears to have taken place among the commons. In 
consequence of the English invasions, and the sacrifices in 
driving them back, the lands remained untilled and were con- 
verted into wastes, so that even the deer and wild beasts of 
game were driven down to the haunts of men in quest of 
subsistence. The same necessity suggested horrible expe- 
dients to the famishing human occupants, so that a man 
and his wife, of perhaps many similarlv guilty, were detected 
in having set traps to catch young children, for the purpose 
" feeding upon their flesh. They were tried, condenmedy 
burnt to death. A pestilence, the natural eonae- 
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qnence of such a famine, desolated Scotland so frightfully, 
uiat many fled from a land which seemed to haye been 
abandoned of heaven, and sought refuge in France, Flan- 
ders, and other continental countries. Such was the result 
of idl that military glory which England had alternately 
lost and won in a struggle' commenced in ambition, ana 
continued through pride and obstinacy. But still the Buler 
of nations was at hand to elicit good from all this evil. The 
liberties of the island at large were not to be laid prostrate 
imder the feet of a victorious sovereign by the conquest and 
occupation of Scotland. 



CHAPTER XTV. 

Character of David II.— Battle of Durham — Captirity of David — His 
proposals for liberty — B&ttle of Nisbet— Edward III. invades Scot- 
land — David II. released — His unpopular Reign — ^His Death — Sue* 
oeeded by Robert II. — ^Arrival of French auxiliaries in Scotland — 
Their Departure — Scots invade England — ^Battle ofOtterbume — 
Death of Robert II. 

A. D. 1342 to A. D. 1390. 
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Urban V. 
Gregory XI. 
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1347. 



1356. 
1382. 
1377. 
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CONTEMFOBABY EVENTS. 

BatUe of Crecy won by the English in France. 

Rienzi seizes the Government of Rome. 

Order of the Garter instituted by Edward III. 

Entrance of the Turks into Europe. 

Victory of Poictiers gained bv the English in France. 

Pleadings in English courts changed from French to English. 

Wycliirs doctrines preached in England. 

Cannon first used by the English in their French wars. 



The return of David Bruce to Scotland, brought few of 
those national advantages which had been so ardently anti- 
cipated. Like his father, the young kins was personaJly 
brave and chivalrous ; but he had neither his fotner's mili- 
tary talent to defend his people, nor his wisdom and pru- 
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dence to govern thenh He was rash and headstrong ; ig- 
norant of the temper and habits of his subjects, and vitiated 
bv the love of pleasure which he had imbibed with his 
Irench education. Such was the son and successor of one 
of the wisest and most heroic of kings, and who ascended 
the throne at one of the most critical periods of his country's 
hbtory. 

After the arrival of David II., the war still continued 
between England and Scotland, and although a truce of 
two years was established between the kingdoms to last till 
1346, yet Edward's absence in France was too tempting an 
opportunity to be resisted by the Scots. Scarcely, there- 
fore, had the interval been agreed to, when it was inter- 
rupted by a furious border invasion of the knight of liid- 
disdale, from which he returned laden with booty. After 
this successful sally, David rashly resolved upon a general 
inroad, hoping from the occupation of Edward in France, 
to find England defenceless. Such indeed was the con- 
fidence of the Scots, that they declared there were none 
left to defend the kingdom but priests and mechanics. Ac- 
cordingly, a muster of all the forces of Scotland was or- 
dered to meet at Perth, and an immense host assembled 
at the summons. Tet even here, an ominous commence- 
ment of a disastrous expedition occurred. Ronald, who 
commanded the men of the Isles, and had a deadly feud 
with the powerful Earl of Boss, was assassinated at the in> 
stigation of the latter, in the monastery of Elcho near 
Perth, by a treacherous harper in his employ ; after which 
the guilty earl, apprehensive of retribution, retired with his 
numerous followers : the Islesmen also broke up in great 
disorder, and retired to their distant homes, incensed at 
the murder of their chief, for which they could obtain 
no revenge. These two secessions greatly diminished the 
strength of the Scottish army ; yet David, still bent upon 
his rash purpose, broke through the western frontier, and 
ravaged the bishopric of Durham with merciless havoc. 
The English heroically strained every nerve to repel the 
invader. Ten thousand soldiers who were about to be 
embarked for France, were marched to the border : the 
Lords Neville, Percie, Scrope, and Hastings, mustered 
their military retainers ; and accompanied by we Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and York, three bishops, and a consi- 
derable number of priests, the whole embattled force marched 
forward to drive the Scots out of England. It was now to 
be seen how the English priests and mechanics of whom 
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the invaders bad talked so scornfully, would be able to de- 
fend their country. 

David's best wisdom would have been to sbun the en- 
counter, and to this be was advised by even the chivalrous 
Knight of Liddesdale; but the Scottish nobles were so eager 
for plunder and revenge that the suggestions of this gallant 
Douglas were overruled. As if to crown their foUy, they 
actually encamped in a park called Beaurepaire, near Dur- 
ham, a ground so intersected by inclosures, as to be wholly 
unfit for the light evolutions of a Scottish army. Their in- 
fatuation was rewarded with the fate it merited. On the 
morning of the 17th of October 1346, the English army 
advanced ; and the Scottish ranks separated by the enclo- 
sures, and unable to support each other, were slaughtered 
in heaps by the archers, who, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, coolly selected their victims, and drew their bow-strings 
with deadly precision. , At the approach of this formidable 
ann of English warfare, a gallant knight. Sir John de Gra- 
ham, probably remembering the arrangement of Bruce 
at Bannockbum, eagerly exclaimed, " Give me but one 
hundred horse, and I will ride down and scatter yonder 
archers!" The king refused this prudent request, upon 
which the knight made the attempt with his own handful 
of mounted followers ; but was overpowered, and all but 
taken prisoner in the desperate and unequal conflict. After 
the Scottish ranks had been thinned and mingled together 
hy the close discharges of the archery, they were charged 
hy the English billmen and cavalry, and completely dis- 
comfited. Fifteen thousand Scots lay dead upon the field, 
amone whom were six noblemen and thirty barons. David 
hunseif, who in the midst of his infatuation had shewn no 
hick of personal courage, was taken prisoner after a despe- 
nite resistance ; and with him were also captured the brave 
Knight of Liddisdale, the Earls of Monteith, Fife, Wigton, 
and Sutherland, and fifty knights and barons. After this ill- 
concerted engagement, the left wing of the Scots which had 
suffered little, and such of the army as rallied and joined it, 
were conducted home in safety by the Earl of March, and 
the Steward of Scotland. 

Such was the disastrous result of a conflict termed by 
the English the battle of Neville's Cross, and of which the 
spirit of the dead Bruce might have affirmed, in the words 
of Napoleon, " / was not there." His son was conveyed 
to London, and paraded in humiliating procession to the 
Tower. The blow was felt so heavily by the Scots, that 
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they fell back before the presence of their victorious ene- 
mies, and the line of demarcation between them, which was 
extended on the behalf of England to the territory between 
Colbrand's Path and the Soultra Hills, was afterwaras pushed 
forwards to the line between Carlops and Crosscryne. The 
English king made an ungenerous use of this victoiy, by ad- 
judging the Earls of Monteith and Fife to the death of traitors, 
for having transferred their allegiance from Baliol to David 
Bruce. As for Edward BaHol, for whom so much zeal was pre- 
tended, his name was merely used as a pretext, and his claims 
were thrown aside without ceremony. Edward III. put 
forward in their stead his own personal demands, as lord 
paramount of Scotland, and rightful inheritor of its throne, 
and sent three of his great barons to receive the homage of 
the people. But the Scots had already recovered that in- 
domitable firmness for which they were distinguished under 
the most adverse circumstances. They appointed to the 
regency the Steward, who, failing the male heirs of Bruce, 
had been nominated next in succession to the throne, and 
rallied the remains of their forces, under those nobles who 
had escaped slaughter or captivity at Neville's Cross. They 
were also joined m this hour of need by the brave William 
Lord Douglas, son of Archibald, and nephew of the good 
Lord James, who had now returned from France, and who 
by a series of successful skirmishes succeeded in clearing his 
own patrimony of Douglasdale, and also Ettrick Forest 
and Teviotdale, of the bands and garrisons of the English. 
Edward III. would now have followed his success by 
clutching the crown of Scotland with a mailed hand. Such, 
however, was the reluctance of his nobles, who knew the 
danger and difficulty of such a conquest, that he was 
compelled to attempt by craft what he would rather 
have accomplished by mastery. He agreed to a truce with 
the Scots, which was renewed from time to time for six 
years ; and in the hope of making David Bruce as com- 
pliant to himself as John Baliol had been to Edward I., 
he lightened the restrictions imposed upon his royal cap- 
tive, and even allowed him to visit Scotland, upon giving 
security to return within a certain period. This plan 
was wonderfully successfuL David, on tasting the sweets 
of liberty, was willing to enjoy them even as a vassal- 
king^; and therefore he proposed — he, the son of the hero 
of Sannockbum ! — to swear allegiance to Edward, and 
renounce the independance of Scotland, as the price of his 
restoration. But the indignation of the Scottish nobles rose 
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SO bigfa at the proposal, that he was compelled to return to 
his English prison. An nnder-plot of a similar dbaraoter, 
and for the same end, was carried on with the unscrupulous 
knight of Liddisdale, who, in consideration of being set at 
liberty, and rewarded with lands in Scotland, was to main- 
tain a strong military force to co-operate with the designs 
of Edward. Thus the unfortunate country had for her 
enemies and betrayers, not only her anointed king, but also 
her bravest champion. The latter did not live long to 
enjoy the fruits of his treachery. A short time after this 
infiunous compact, the ^' Flower of Chivalry" was encoun- 
tered and slain while hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his own 
relative and god-son, William Lord Douglas. 

A treaty was soon after proposed of setting David at 
liberty on payment of a ransom of ninety thousand merks 
sterling. While the impoverished Scottish Estates were 
deliberating upon the disbursement of so large a sum for 
the liberation of a king to whom they owed so little, Eugene 
de Garencieres, a brave knight, arrived from France with a 
gallant band of lances, and forty thousand moutons of gold, 
to induce the Scots to break the truce with England. These 
weighty inducements turned the scale, and Douglas and 
the Earl of March resolved to invade Northumberland, by 
the inhabitants of which county, however, the truce had 
been previously broken. They commenced their inroad by 
placing the bulk of their forces in ambush at Nisbet, within 
the Scottish boundary : they then sent in advance a strong 
body of five hundred men under Sir William Eamsay, son 
of the knight of Dalwolsey, who wrought great havoc, and 
collected abundance of spoil. On his return, he purposely 
paraded his troops and booty within sight of the castle of 
Norham. Fired at this. insult, the governor and garrison 
sallied out in pursuit, but fell headlong, as had been in- 
tended, into the ambush at Nisbet. After this success the 
Earls of Angus and March obtained possession of Berwick 
through the aid of Garencieres and his French troops. But 
these foreigners being disgusted with the hardships and pri- 
vations of a Scottish campaign, and the rude manners of 
their aUies, returned shoilly afterwards to France, so that 
their aid, except in the reinforcement of money, was of little 
avail. 

Edward m., enraged at these successes of the Scots, 
hurried from Calais, and at the head of eighty thousand 
soldiers laid siege to Berwick, the Scottish garrison of 
which, having no means of resisting such a host, surrendered, 
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but upon honourable tenns, by which they were allowed to 
retire into Scotland unmolested. After thifi capture, he 
prepared in earnest for a complete conquest of the countiy ; 
and, to invest himself with a legal show of right in his pro- 
ceedings, he sent for the compliant Edward Baliol, to un- 
dergo a solemn farce of homage and renunciation. The royal 
recreant appeared at the summons. Clothed in kingly attire, 
he abjured his titles and claims to the Scottish throne ; and 
taking from his head the crown of gold which he had assumed 
for this mumming ezhibitioD, he humbly laid it at the feet of 
his master. Having thus renounced a kingdom in which he 
had not a foot of land that he could call his own, or a vassal 
that would mount at his bidding, and transferred it to one 
whose right was still less than his own, he vanished once more 
into his merited obscurity, where he died, old, childless, and 
dishonoured, in 1363. Having thus cleared the way, Edward 
commenced a campaign which was to decide the fate of Scot- 
land beyond all further controversy. But the Scots, although 
far inferior in resources and leaders to those of former 
periods, and although Edward III., the conqueror of France, 
was an enemy immeasurably more formidable than his 
father, they were prepared to defy him to his teeth. Their 
plan of defence was that of Bruce and Wallace — to lay 
waste the country, harass the enemy in detail, and drive 
them back by famine. Some time was necessary to clear 
the districts of the means of sustenance; and that this 
leisure might be obtained. Lord Douglas was sent to the 
English king, ostensibly to treat about the terms of surren- 
der, but virtually to afford his countrymen time to destroy 
their houses, and remove the provisions and cattle. Doug- 
las was so successful in this diplomatic attempt, that ten 
days were squandered in useless treaty, after which he 
suddenly left the camp of the English, exulting in the 
thought of the famine that was prepared for them. Edward, 
who had overreached so many men, was furious on find- 
ing himself outwitted in turn. In this mood he plunged 
into Scotland, but found nothing save ruined huts, and 
empty stalls and barn-yards : he threw out his foragers ; 
but wherever they turned, it was to encounter superior 
troops or fall into ambuscades. Almost frantic at the pri- 
vations of his army, and the little prospect of suecess, 
he drove furiously onward with fire and sword, and spread 
the coDflagration so widely, that this month of February 
(1356) was long afterwards remembered in Scotland as the 
'* Burnt Candlemas." To complicate his difGLculties^ his 
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proyision-ships, which had been sent to Berwick with sup- 
plies for his army, failed to appear at the expected time, 
haying been driven back and scattered by a storm, and 
Edward, after lingering among the rains of Haddington, 
which he had destroyed in his fury, reluctantly gave the 
signal of retreat. The same signal called the Scots from 
their hiding-places, and every forest and morass seemed to 
give birth in an instant to armed multitudes. They hung 
upon the rear of the retiring enemy ; Douglas shook them 
with his fierce and chivalrous onsets, in one of which 
Edward was nearly taken prisoner ; and the latter, baffled 
in this his fifth Scottish campaign, returned to England to 
brood over his losses, and study new modes of winning 
Scotland to his sway. 

The plan he now tried was that of gentleness and nego- 
ciation. After a captivity of nine years, David was pining 
for freedom ; and Edward proposed terms for his libera- 
tion, which were finally ratified in 1357. By these, the 
Scots were to pay a hundred thousand marks, at the rate 
of ten thousand annually for ten years, and to give hos- 
tages of rank for the faithM payment of the ransom. 
These were harder conditions than those which had been 
tendered on a former occasion ; but the Scottish Estates 
had no longer the allurements of French gold and French 
auxiliary forces to tempt them to a refusal. David accord- 
ingly returned to his country and throne. 

It was 80on painfully apparent that the restored king 
had not learned wisdom even in a prison. One of his first 
^iisplays was of a highly ungracious character. As his 
subjects followed every where the son of the Grood King 
Robert with welcome, and even thronged in their eagerness 
into the house where he abode, he snatched an iron mace 
from one of his guards, and dealt such weighty lessons 
on court etiquette, as quickly repelled the most forward. 
And still more deeply he offended his people by the dis- 
gfaceful subserviency which he soon evinced to the de- 
signs of the English king. He made long visits to England, 
&s if the land of his bondage had become the home of his 
affections ; and at last he had the hardihood to propose to 
the Scottish Parliament in 1363, that as he had no heirs of 
bis own body, and was now a widower. Queen Joanna having 
Utely died, one of the sons of the king of England should 
succeed him, in preference to the family of the Steward. 
He even particularised Lionel duke of Clarence, as the fittest 
person for the succession. The Scottish Parliament met 
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this unworthy proposal with an indignant negative, and de- 
clared that, be his merits what they might, no Englishman 
should reign over them. The king was abashed and silent, 
while the Steward taking the alarm, assembled his adherents 
to enforce his right of succession, which had been confirmed 
by a former Parliament. On this occasion, David showed 
something of spirit and military promptitude. He marched 
with an army against the family and partisans of the Steward, 
and awed them into submission. To requite their return 
to duty, David agreed to respect the law of succession as 
established by king Eobert ; and he conferred the earldom 
of Carrick, formerly belonging to Robert Bruce, upon the 
eldest son of the Steward, afterwards Robert III. 

All this flattering acquiescence, however, was merely a 
politic yielding, or at best a transient repentance. David 
repaired once more to London, entered into fresh treaties 
with the English king, and on the 23d of November 1368, 
agreed that Edward should succeed him in the throne of 
Scotland, if he died without issue. To this bargain, twenty- 
seven conditions were annexed, having for their object a 
closer amalgamation of the interests of Scotland with those of 
England. But the time was not yet come, and at that season 
a union upon such equal principles would have been so im- 
practicable, that Scotland must soon have surrendered her 
national rights to the stronger contracting party. David, also, 
on his return to Scotland, committed an act of such unpopular 
imprudence as unfitted him for propounding this ungracious 
treaty, by whatever tempting arguments it might be backed. 
His queen having been dead for more than a year, he mar- 
ried a beautiful lady, but of inferior rank, the daughter of a 
petty baron, and related to Sir John Logic, who had died the 
death of a traitor for his accession to the plot of Lord Soulis 
in 1320, against the life of Robert Bruce. This unequal 
union alienated from him the affection of the high nobles, 
who thought that a Scottish queen should be selected from 
their own order, and even incensed the middle classes, at 
finding one of their own rank exalted so far above them. 
Soon after, probably on account of this union, by which the 
vexatious question of the succession was opened afresh, the 
Steward and his adherents were thrown into prison. But 
the king, who was of that fickle disposition which is fostered 
by an immoderate love of pleasure, quickly became weary of 
Margaret Logie, his beautiful partner, and obtained from 
the compliant Scottish clerey a sentence, by which the mar- 
riage was dissolved. Agamst this the queen appealed to 
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the Pope, and repaired in person to Avignon, to prosecute 
her salt. Daring her season of elevation, she had hoarded 
a considerable amonnt of treasure, and she used her Scottish 
gold 80 successfdllj, that the papal court were disposed to 
reverse the sentence. But she did not live to return to her 
native country as its queen, having sickened and died at 
Rome in 1369. David himself did not long survive her, 
as he died in the castle of Edinburgh, on the 22d of Feb- 
raary 1370, in the forty-seventh year of his age, and forty- 
first of his reign. He was one of those characters but too 
often found in history, in whom vices, weaknesses, and de- 
fects stand out in stronger distinctness, by being contrasted 
with the greatness and worth of those parents whose places 
they occupy, and whose virtues they are expected to inherit. 

As David 11. died without an heir, the succession quietly 
devolved, as had been settled, upon the family of Walter 
the Steward, who had wedded Marjory, daughter of Robert 
Brace. Accordingly their only son, Robert, was crowned 
at Scone on the 27th of March 1371, by the title of Robert 
n. He was already an elderly man, being fifty-five years 
old ; but a numerous family of five sons and seven daughters, 
Beemed to give security against the failure of a royal line 
and fresh contestfl for the crown. 

The first years of the new king's reign were pacific, as the 
English were fully occupied in the conquest of France. But 
in 1378, the war between the two countries was resumed, 
and fierce skirmishes were fought upon the borders, in which 
the advantage was generally with the Scots. These con- 
tinued for two years, after which, John of Quunt, Duke of 
Lanoaster, approached the Scottish border with an army 
in 1381. A twelvemonth's truce was the result, which was 
afterwards continued for another year. Indeed, the English 
court was fully occupied at this time, and with matters more 
important than the conquest of Scotland. The brave and 
politic Edward III. slept with his fathers, his successor 
Richard II. was still a minor, and the nation was so over- 
taxed to maintain the war in France, that the commons 
were everywhere in a state of revolt. In addition to this, 
the country was torn asunder by religious dissension between 
the adherents of the old faith, and the followers of Wyckliffe. 
The Duke of Lancaster, who was especially obnoxious to the 
people, had his palace of the Savoy burnt to the ground, 
and was himself obliged to fly ; but in this emergency he 
sought and found a refuge, not among the allies of England, 
but the hereditary enemies of his race and country. He 
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came to Edinburgh, where he was hospitably received, and 
for his greater safety, the castle of Edinburgh was placed at 
the disposal of himself and his attendants. Here he remained 
until the suppression of Wat Tyler's insurrection, after which 
he returned to England. 

The French, who were still occupied with the English 
invasion, and reduced to severe straits^ bethought them 
in their extremity of the ancient alliance with Scotland. 
Their conduct toward that country had hitherto been selfish 
in the extreme ; instigating the Scots to war against Eng- 
land when it served their own advantage, and then leaving 
these faithful allies to their fate on the return of peace. On 
the present occasion, they wished to occupy the resources 
of England with a Scottish war. Robert II., who was of a 
pacific disposition, was adverse to the measure ; but the 
nobles, who were eager for strife, spoil, and military glory, 
rushed headlong into the proposals of the French court. 
Accordingly, in 1385, John de Vienne, admiral of France, 
a distinguished warrior, landed in Scotland at the head of 
a thousand men at arms, and about four thousand of their 
military followers ; and bringing with him twelve hundred 
suits of complete armour, and forty thousand francs in gold, 
to be distributed among the Scottish leaders. But notwith- 
standing the incontestable bravery of the French, and the 
military skill of their commander, these auxiliaries were 
wofuUy out of place in Scotland, where they could find no 
pageants and tournaments ; the coarse fare and coarser 
manners of the people shocked them ; and when they at- 
tempted those profligate adventures in gallantry for which 
their nation was but too justly famed, they were apt to be 
admonished by the thrust of a dagger, or blow of a battle- 
axe. The operations of the war also disgusted them, as 
these consisted of skirmishes and surprises, instead of career- 
ing in the open battle-field for the applause of minstrels and 
heralds. The Scots on their part were equally disgusted 
with the profligacy, vanity, and fastidiousness of these new 
comers, so that the usual greeting with which the French 
were welcomed was, " What foul fiend brought you hither ? 
— pack up your goods and begone !" 

Amidst these dissensions between such iU-paired allies 
which daily became more irreconcilable, Richard II. entered 
Scotland with eighty thousand men. The French, exulting 
in the hope of a pitched battle at last, discovered with 
chagrin, that the Scottish leaders had no such purpose 
against an army so superior in numbers and equipments. 
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On the contrary, the country was to be laid waste, the enemy 
sarroun4ed with famine, and their inroad recompensed with 
a counter-invasion of England. In this expedition, the 
nimble light-armed Scots moved with inconceivable rapidity 
and little fatigue, but the steel-clad French cavaliers had 
both their strength and patience exhausted ; their heavy 
war-horses died, and their armour was covered with rust. 
While the English marched as far as Edinburgh without 
finding either an enemy to encounter or spoil to gather, 
the Scots burst into Cumberland, where they inflicted 
more havoc than the plunder of the half of Scotland could 
have compensated. Richard 11. hurriedly recalled to the 
defence of his own kingdom, hoped to encounter his enemies 
by the way ; but the Scots returned by a different route, 
laden with Uie wealth of England. The French were npw 
weary of this kind of warfare, so opposed to their temper 
and habits, and eager to return to France. But the Scots 
refused to allow their departure, until they had given security 
that their expenses should be reimbursed by the French 
goverument^ and for this, they were obliged to leave their 
commander. Sir John de Vienne, in pledge. They then set 
sail for their own country, execrating the day and the hour 
that had carried them &om their homes to share in the glory 
of a Scottish campaign. 

As the war with England still continued, the Scots in 
1388 resolved upon a fresh inroad into England, under the 
command of the Earl of Fif€f, second son of Kobert 11. 
They assembled their forces for this purpose at Jedburgh ; 
where, on learning that the Northumbrians had resolved to 
invade Scotland as soon as the country was left defenceless, 
it was decided, that the bulk of the army should attack the 
western firon tiers, while a detachment of three hundred 
knights and men at arms and two thousand foot, under the 
command of James Earl of Douglas, should invade Eng- 
land by the eastern marches. This commander, who though 
still young was as brave and skilful a warrior as ever bore 
the redoubted name of Douglas, entered Northumberland, 
crossed the Tyne, and after wasting the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, advanced as far as the city of York. Then returning 
homeward, he passed in military triumph the walls of New- 
castle, as if defying its garrison to come out and arrest his 
march. The fiercest and bravest lance of England, Sir 
Henry Percie, sumamed Hotspur, his brother Sir Kalph, 
and many gallant knights were in the town, who occasion- 
ally sallied forth &om the gates to skirmish with the Scots. 
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Tn one of these chivalrous hand-to-hand encounters, Dong- 
las bore Hotspur to the earth, and captured his pennon, 
which he waved aloft in triumph, exclaiming, " I will bear 
this token of your prowess into Scotland, and set it on high 
on my castle of Dalkeith !" " Sir," retorted the discom- 
fited Sir Henry, " you may be sure you shall not pass the 
bounds of this country, till you be met withal in such wise, 
that you shall make no vaunting thereof." " Well, sir," 
answered the gallant Douglas, " come this night to my en- 
campment, and seek for your pennon : I shall set it before 
my tent, and see if ye will come to take it away." This 
was a challenge which, according to the spirit of the age, 
could in no case be neglected; and the Scots retired in 
slow and careful array, and ready for the coming assault. 
Douglas pitched his camp at Otterbume in Hedesdale, 
about thirty miles from Newcastle, and after judicious 
arrangements, resolved to make a halt, in expectation of the 
promised meeting. It was only on the second day that 
Hotspur, having learned that the main army of the Scots 
under Fife was still at a great distance, and not at hand as 
he had thought, commenced the pursuit with six hundred 
men at arms, comprising the flower of the border chiyalry, 
and about nine thousand soldiers. At midnight on the 
15th of August, the Scottish camp wa^ assailed with the 
loud cry of " A Percie, a Peroie !" which was as boldly 
answered with the shouts of " A Douglas, a Douglas !" 
The English were detained before the Scottish camp by a 
strong barricade, and a stout resistance ^f the 'outposts, 
until Douglas had drawn out his forces in admirable order of 
battle, with one flank protected by the river Kede, and the 
other by hills and morasses. One of the most desperate 
encounters that had distinguished the wars between the two 
countries then occurred by the soft light of an autumnal 
moon. After a close and determined struggle, the superior 
numbers of the English began to prevail, when Douglas, 
wielding with both hands a huge battle-axe which few in 
his army could lift, rushed into the press, and dealt such 
terrible strokes, as cleared a lane through the English, and 
made the boldest recoil or bite the dust. But in this de- 
cisive onslaught he received three mortal wounds, while^iis 
banner which followed him, was struck down with its bearer. 
His friends for whom he had thus made way, fought onward 
to the spot where he lay dying, and Sir John Sinclair, who 
recognised him in the moonlight, asked him how he fared ? 
" But indifferently," said the expiring warrior, " but, thank 
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God ! few of my ancestors have died in their beds. There 
is a prophecy in our house, that a dead Douglas shall win 
a field, and I think it will be this night accomplished. 
Conceal my death, raise my fallen banner, shout my war- 
cry, and revenge my fall." A desperate attack of these 
bold knights ensued, under which the English reeled, gave 
back, and finally betook themselves to flight, leaving both 
the Percies, and almost all their men of rank, in the hands 
of the Scots. When the victory was won, the fury of con- 
flict subsided almost in an instant, so that, according to 
Froissart, " every man said to his prisoner, * Sir, go and un- 
arm you, and take your ease ; I am your master ;' and so 
made their prisoners as good cheer as though they had been 
brethren, without doing to them any damage." On the 
day after the battle, the Bishop of Durham advanced with 
seven thousand men to aid the Percies ; but on finding that 
these bold chiefs were vanquished and prisoners, the pre- 
late's heart failed him, and he hastily retired. The Scots 
returned home more like a funeral procession than a victo- 
rious army, carrying with them the body of their brave and 
beloved leader. 

On the following year, Kobert 11. being weary of the 
toils of government, the Earl of Fife was chosen Eegent, and 
a three years' truce was concluded between France and Eng- 
land, in which Scotland was afterwards included. During 
the summer of 1890 the king died at his castle of Dun- 
donald in Ayrshire, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
and nineteenth of his reign. In his early life he had dis- 
tinffoished himself by considerable courage and military 
activity ; but, on succeeding to the crown, he exhibited an 
indolence and love of ease that gradually increased with 
his years. The unpopular effect of this disposition, how- 
ever, was in some measure counteracted by a generous heart, 
an affable demeanour, and graceful person, which secured 
him the toleration if not the favour of his fierce and warlike 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A.D. 1390 to A.D. 1424. 

Succession of Robert III. — Disorders among the nobles — Conflict of tbe 
clan Kay and clan Chattan— Duke of Albany plots against the Duke 
of Rothesay — Henry JV. invades Scotland — Duke of Rothesay 
starved to death — Battle of Homildon— Hotspur inyades Scotland 
— Prince James captured by the English at sea — Death of Robert 
III. — Duke of Albany appointed Regent — Naval skirmishes — The 
Lord of the Isles invades the mainland — Battle of Harlaw — Selfish 
administration of Albany — Succeeded by his son — James I. liberated 
and restored to Scotland. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 

Kings of England. Kings of France. Popes {ct% Rome). 

Richard II. Charles VI. Boniface IX. 

Henry IV. Charles VII. Innocent VII. 

Henry V. Gregory XII. 

Alexander V. 
• John XXIII. 

Martin V. 
Popes (at Avignon.) 
Clement VIT. 
Benedict XIII. 

Contemporary Events. 

1392. The Cape of Good Hope discovered by the Portuguese. 

1398. Tamerlane conquers part of India, and takes Delhi. 

1415. Victory of Agincourt gained by Henry V. in France. 

1415. John Huss the Bohemian Reformer suffers martyrdom at Prague. 

1417. Paper first made from linen rags. 

1420. The Island of Madeira discovered by the Portuguese. 

EoBEBT II. was succeeded by his eldest son John, Earl 
of Carrick ; but as this name was thought ominous, haying 
been worn by John of England, John Baliol, and John of 
France, all of whom had been unfortunate, it was changed 
into that of his father, so that he is known in history by 
the title of Robert III. The new sovereign was wholly 
unfitted for the sphere he occupied and the age in which 
he lived, and that also by virtues, which disqualified him 
as effectually as if they had been absolute vices. In con- 
sequence of lameness in one of his legs, he had been un- 
able, during the life of his father, to discharge the active 
duties of his station, which had devolved upon his younger 
brother the Earl of Fife. Leading a contemplative life 
before he was called to the throne, he saw that peace was 
necessary to Scotland, for the purpose of healing its dissen- 
sions and developing its resources ; but such a peace could 
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only be secnred by an active energetic sovereign, possessed 
of military influence. It was also unfortunate for this de- 
sire of national tranquillity, that his wish and power to pro- 
mote it were equally thwarted by the circumstance, that he 
was only the secona of a new dynasty. The Stewarts had 
been merely Scottish noblemen, until accident, not merit, 
had elevated them to the sovereignty ; and those proud 
lords, who had so lately been the equals of the new sove- 
reigns, were scarcely yet disposed to render homage and 
obedience. On these accounts, combined with his charac- 
ter and habits, the virtues of Robert III. were not appre- 
ciated. His earnest and benevolent love of peace was re- 
garded by the aristocracy as absolute cowardice ; and even 
his devout attachment to the church obtained little favour 
in the eyes of a nation whose liberties had been more than 
once endangered by an arrogant pontiff, and a clergy de- 
voted to his will. 

In addition to the Earl of Fife, who was a cold, crafty, 
and ambitious man, and who procured himself to be elevated 
into Buke of Albany, the king was directed, and the affairs 
of the country managed, by the Earl of Buchan, a younger 
brother than the duke, whom his father had entrusted with 
the government of the northern part of the kingdom. This 
chief was so savage, and so infamous for deeds of rapine 
and massacre, that he was universally known by the title 
of the Wolf of Badenoch. Even at the beginning of this 
reign he committed a deed that showed how well the title 
was deserved. In consequence of some real or fancied of- 
fence which he had received from the bishop of Moray, he 
descended at the head of a wild horde upon the bishopric, 
wasted the country, and set fire to the splendid cathedral 
of Elgin, after having plundered it of its wealth and orna- 
ments. Such deeds in a prince soon found imitators ; and 
his natural son, Duncan Stewart, a youth worthy of such a 
father, made also a furious invasion into Aberdeen and 
Forfar, at the head of a savage army of Highlanders, plun- 
dered and wasted the districts without scruple, and routed 
in a battle at Gasklune, near the Water of Isla, the flower 
of the chivalry of the two counties who marched against 
him. An idea of the frantic valour of these Highlanders, 
and their utter contempt of life, may be gathered from one 
incident which occurred during the battle. Sir David 
Lindsay, a brave knight completely covered with steel 
armour, had encountered one of these naked mountaineers, 
and pinned him to the earth with his spear. Still the sa- 
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vage writhed up against the weapon, and with on© desperate 
stroke of his broadsword cut through the stirrup and steeJ- 
boot of his assailant, immediately after which feat he ex- 
pired with a grim smile of gratified revenge upon his lips. 

These excesses in the Highlands, which the king had 
neither the courage to confront nor the power to punish, 
still continued, and might have been even more formidable 
to the Lowlands, but for the feuds among the Cdts them- 
selves. Clan was opposed to clan, and except when they 
were banded against the common enemy, or for a descent 
upon the Lowlands for the purposes of plunder, they fought 
more furiously with each other, than even against the hated 
race of the Saxons. These outrages were at last cured for 
a season by a remedy equally savage. The two most 
powerful of the Highland septs, the clan Kay and the clan 
Chattan, weary of their long feuds, which had been carried 
on with equal ferocity and loss, at last agreed to settle their 
quarrel in mortal arbitrament before the king and his as- 
sembled court. This proposal was gladly embraced by the 
government, in the hope that among such combatants all 
would end in a general slaughter, so that both Highlands 
and Lowlands would be rid of their worst enemies. A day 
accordingly was appointed, in which these hirsute champions 
were to meet, thirty on each side, armed with their native 
weapons, and the JNorth Inch of Perth was fixed upon as 
the place of combat. On the day assigned, the champions 
confronted each other cooped up within narrow lists, but 
eager for the death-onset, when it was found that one of 
the clan Chattan had stolen from the field. At this dis- 
covery, the benevolent king would have prevented the com- 
bat ; but so general was the love of fighting at this time in 
Scotland, that Henry Wynd, a bandy-legged armourer, who 
cared neither for the cause of quarrel nor the side on which 
he fought, stepped forward from the crowd, and offered for 
the small sum of half a mark to supply the place vf the 
runaway. The numbers were thus completed, and the 
battle was conducted with a fury which the waters of the 
Tay had seldom witnessed. At last, only one of the clan 
Kay survived, who cleared the barriers and fled ; while of 
the Chattans, eleven survived, but helpless from their 
wounds. This remedy had its proposed effect. The fiercest 
insurgents of the country had left their corpses upon the 
Inch, and many years elapsed before their clansmen were 
able to make an inroad upon the more civilised parts of 
Scotland. 
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The Duke of Albany, to whom the management of public 
affiiirs was chiefly intrusted, now began to show his ambi- 
tion more infamously. David, Duke of Bothesay, the heir- 
apparent of the Scottish throne, was a high-spirited, brave, 
and accomplished prince, and therefore fitted, as well as 
entitled, to take a share in the government ; but in this he 
was supplanted by his ambitious uncle, who wished to re- 
tain the whole power in his own hands. The active spirit 
of the prince being thus suppressed, broke forth in deeds of 
riot and dissipation, which were industriously reported with 
many exaggerations by Albany to the king. This created 
a breach oetween father and son, and the latter was dis- 
placed from the council. At length, it was proposed to 
correct the excesses of Rothesay by marriage; but here 
also the malignant influence of Albany interposed ; for in- 
stead of leaving the prince to his own choice in the selec- 
tion of a bride, he advertised his hand as the reward of the 
bighest dowry. The powerful Earl of March, ambitious of 
becoming the father-in-law of his friture sovereign, entered 
this strange market, and as he oflered a tempting fortune 
with his daughter, the bargain was concluded. But the 
still more powerful Earl of Douglas, who regarded March as 
bis rival, hurried in with a yet higher offier, upon which that 
of March was unceremoniously thrown aside, and the 
dau^ter of the best bidder became princess of Bothesay. 
This, too, was not the whole injury inflicted upon March. 
He had already paid a part of his daughter's portion, in 
M reliance of her approaching nuptials; and when he 
sought to recover at least the money he had laid down, the 
demand was shamefully reused. The earl was not a per- 
son to be thus injured with impunity. He was a skilful 
and fortunate warrior ; his power upon the marches was 
extensive ; and from his possession of Dunbar, he boasted, 
and with justice, that he carried the keys of Scotland at 
bis belt. Betiring sullenly to his sea-girt castle, he matured 
his plans of revenge ; and having entered into a secret al- 
liance with Henry IV. he soon after repaired to England, 
where he became one of the most dangerous enemies of his 
country. 

A war with England ensued soon after. The truce be- 
tween the two countries had for some time been at an end, 
and although Henry IV. occupied an uncertain throne, 
from which he had deposed his lawful sovereign Bichard II., 
and was therefore deeply interested in maintaining peace 
with Scotland, yet the intrigues of Albany against nim, as 
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well as some fierce invasions of the Scottish borderersy 
obliged him, though reluctantly, to prepare for an invasion. 
He accordingly revived the antiquated claims of the kings 
of England to the feudal superiority of the country, and 
to ma]ke his demand upon its homage good, he entered 
Scotland with a large army, and penetrated as far as Edin- 
burgh. His progress, however, was marked by a modera- 
tion unusual in the wars of the two nations ; for he not 
only spared the town, but extended his protection to the 
canons of Holyrood, in consideration of the hospitality with 
which they had treated John of Gaunt, his father. In the 
mean time, Kothesay and his father-in-law held out the 
castle against the English, while Albany hovered in the 
distance with a large army, but carefully shunning an ea- 
gagement. The prince, who at last became weary of the 
bondage of a siege, and impatient for a career in the open 
field, sent a cartdf to the English king, offering to rest the 
fate of the castle upon a conibat of one, two, or three nobles 
on either side, by which the efiusion of Christian blood 
might be avoided ; but at this chivalrous sally, Henry only 
laughed, and asked if these nobles had not also Christian 
blood in their veins ? He was more anxious to draw Albany 
into a decisive engagement, which the latter promised to 
give in six days, with no purpose, however, to abide by the 
agreement. After vainly surrounding with his engines the 
rock of Edinburgh castle, and attempting to shake its strong 
walls, Henry was obliged to raise the siege, and hastily re- 
treat to England, where Welsh insurrections and English 
disturbances awaited his arrival. 

Although Scotland was thus delivered from the invader, 
the gloom continued to deepen. The amiable and prudent 
queen, who had often interposed, and effectually, in behalf 
of her son, was dead ; his father-in-law, the Earl of Douglas, 
who had both wiU and power to shield him, also died, and 
was succeeded by his son Archibald, who hated Bothesay, 
and allied himself to the unprincipled Albany. Rothesay 
also, who had given such proofs of talent and gallantry in 
the defence of the castle of Edinburgh, appears, with the 
return of peace, to have again given loose to those rash ex- 
cesses for which he had been so severely visited. Albany, 
as usual, was at hand to misrepresent and advise ; and the 
king was prevailed upon to aUow the arrest of the prince, 
in the hope that confinement would effect a cure, while the 
duke himself was to be his preceptor and keeper. The 
prince accordingly was conveyed to the castle of Falkland, 
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but for far other purposes than courteous entertainment, 
and gentle wholesome admonition. On the contrary, he 
was secretly immured in a dungeon and starved to death, 
while his uncle solemnly assured the parliament that the 
demise was the natural effect of disease. But he and the 
Earl of Douglas, who was a partaker of his treachery, be- 
trayed their consciousness of guilt, by taking out at the 
same time a pardon so complete, as might shield them from 
any further charge, either about the imprisonment or death 
of their victim. 

There being no longer any truce between England and 
Scotland, the war was continued ; and as if to still the re- 
morse of conscience, that may have weighed upon him for 
the death of the unhappy Eothesay, Douglas rushed into 
battle, which was his natural element. But although he 
was as brave and dreaded a warrior as ever displayed the 
banner of his house, and had never met an equal champion 
in the field, his military skill was so defective, or at least 
80 unlucky, that he was nick-named the Tyneman, or 
Lose-all, on account of his defeats and disasters. On the 
contrary, the English were animated by the Earl of March, 
whose success at last became so proverbial, that good luck 
was supposed to wait upon him unbidden ; and being aided 
in their inroads by his brave borderers, who still recognised 
him as their chief, independently of their native king, 
he proved an able military counseUor to Henry lY., and a 
formidable enemy to Scotland. His large border estates 
also had been alienated through the influence of Albany 
into the hands of Douglas, and from this proud and over- 
shadowing rival, he was particularly eager to wrest them. In 
the first border invasion of England, therefore, the Scots were 
Diet by an overwhelming military force under Hotspur and 
March, and completely defeated at Nesbit-Moor. Douglas, 
eager to retrieve this loss, raised an army of ten thousand 
Dtten, with which he carried havoc into England, until he 
reached the strong walls of Newcastle. He then encamped 
^ forces on Homildon Hill, near Wooler, where he was 
soon confronted by a strong English army headed by the 
£arl of Northumberland, his daring son Hotspur, and the 
^rave and fortunate Earl of March. When the battle was 
about to commence, Hotspur, with his characteristic im- 
patience, would have charged right up the hill, and attacked 
the' dose ranks of the Scots in their strong position, where 
a defeat as fatal as that of Otterbume would probably have 
awaited him, had not the Earl of March seized his bridle 
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and shown the danger of sneh an onset. By his advice the 
engagement was commenced by the English bowmen. They 
advanced in front of their army, and acertaining the range 
of their broad stationary mark at a single glance, commenced 
a heavy shower-storm of arrows against which plate and 
mail were unavailing. The unflinching Scots were falling 
uselessly in their ranks in heaps, when an aged knight, Sir 
John Swinton, exclaimed, '^ my brave countrymen, let us 
not stand still, to be struck down like a herd of deer : let 
us rather descend upon the English, engage them hand to 
hand, and at least die like men." He was instantly joined 
by Adam Gordon, a brave young border lord, whose family 
had been at deadly feud with Swinton, but who now knelt 
upon the sod, and craved the honour of knighthood from 
the hand of the gallant veteran. The three sword-strokes 
on the shoulder being hastily given, the gallant pair rushed 
down to a close engagement; but as they were only followed 
by their own attendants, they were soon overwhelmed and 
slain. Douglas would now have descended to the plain, 
but found that it was too late : his broken ranks were hud- 
dled together by the sharp discharges of the archery, and 
himself, after receiving five wounds and losing an eye, was 
made prisoner. With him were also taken Murdoch, Earl 
of Fife, son of the Duke of Albany, the Earls of Angus and 
Murray, and twenty other persons of rank. Such was the 
battle of Homildon, a defeat which the Scots chiefly owed 
to the exertions of the Earl of March their own countryman. 
The victory was gained by the English with such ease, that 
^afrer the archers had done their duty, the knights and men 
at arms had nothing to do but to ride down or capture a 
flying enemy. 

On hearing of the signal success at Homildon, Henry IV. 
wrote to the victorious Hotspur, enjoining him not to admit 
the Scottish prisoners to ransom without the royal concur- 
rence. This was a startling command, and wholly at vari- 
ance with long-established feudal rights, by which the noblest 
families had been enriched, and enabled to live in princely 
splendour. Besides, it was chiefly through the exertions of 
the house of Northumberland, that Henry had been enabled 
to depose his sovereign and ascend the throne. These 
were thoughts that rankled in the hearts of the proud 
Percies, and made them indignant at the mandate. The 
king indeed conceived he had propitiated them, by givmg 
father and son a full investiture of the broad lands belong- 
ing to Douglas, their captive; but he might as well have 
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made the grant extend over Scotland itself, as the one as 
well as the other could only be won by conquest. It was 
this circumstance, howev^, that suggested the means of re- 
venge, and Hotspur concealing his resentment, assembled 
forces, under the pretence of winning his Scottish earldom. 
He entered Scotland in 1403, and in June laid siege to a 
small border tower called Cocklawis or Ormiston. The 
owner, John Greenlaw, a simple esquire, as he looked from 
his loop-holes, must have been astounded at the unexpected 
honour of being besieged by the best warrior of England, at 
the head of an army fit to do battle for a kingdom. But 
Hotspur, although he battered the tower, was in no hurry 
to storm it ; and while he spent day after day in preluding 
upon the walls with his engines, he was all the while con- 
dacting a deep negociation with the Duke of Albany, as 
well as with Douglas, and his noble prisoners of Homildon, 
to ud him in dethroning his sovereign. The whole plan 
being arranged according to his wish, Hotspur passed into 
England at the head of an English and Scottish army, and 
having Douglas for his companion in arms. They were en- 
countered at Shrewsbury by Henry IV., his fcon prince 
Henry, the future hero of Agincourt, and the Earl of March ; 
and in the desperate engagement that ensued between such 
antagonists, the crown of England for three hours trembled 
in the scale. But the event was at last decided by the 
death of Hotspur, who fell by a random arrow ; and Doug- 
las after exhibiting a personal prowess that astonished both 
friend and enemy, experienced his usual evil fortune by 
bemg severely wounded and taken prisoner. Albany in 
the mean time had marched to the border at the head of 
fifteen thousand men, with the purpose of aiding the Percies : 
on hearing, however, of the defeat at Shrewsbury, he hastily 
retreated into Scotland. 

The duke still continued that dark and selfish conduct 
which had hitherto characterised his public proceedings, and 
to strengthen himself in his future designs by the support 
of the chief nobles, he winked at their feuds and lawless 
excesses, and gratified them with lucrative crown rights and 
possessions. It seemed indeed to be his fixed purpose not 
only to usurp the whole power of the government, but the 
royal title also, and transmit the crown to his own children, 
instead of the family of his elder brother. The unhappy 
king felt his own helplessness ; he appears to have foreseen 
this treacherous purpose; and while he wept over the 
tecoUection of the murdered Rothesay, he dreaded a similar 
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fate for his son James, Earl of Carrick, now heir to the 
throne, and only in his fourteenth year. To ensure him a 
better education than Scotland at that time could afford, 
but above all, to guard him from the machinations of his 
uncle, Kobert resolved to send the young prince to the court 
of France. But although a truce subsisted between England 
and Scotland, the vessel in which he sailed was boarded by an 
English cruiser, and the prince and his attendants were 
carried prisoners to London, and committed to the Tower. 
Thjs shameful violation of national faith was further aggra- 
vated by the heartless language of Henry IV., who, on being 
told that the prince was only repairing to France to be 
educated, and not from any hostile purpose against Eng- 
land, replied with a derisive smile, that as he was himself 
a thoroughly good French scholar, the youth could not 
have fallen into the hands of a better teacher. It was not 
gratuitously that Henry, a brave warrior as well as cautious 
sovereign, thus blotted his reputation, and provoked a new 
and deadly war with Scotland, while his throne was un- 
settled and his subjects discontented. A person who pre- 
tended to be, and who perhaps really was, Richard II., had 
been discovered lurking in Scotland, and Albany had taken 
him under his especial protection. As Henry knew that 
this formidable personage might at any time be brought 
forward against him by the Scottish governor, he had un- 
scrupuloudy seized the means of retaliation against Albany, 
by having in his custo^ the lawful prince of Scotland. 

The good Robert III. being thus so unexpectedly and 
cruelly bereaved of his oniy remaining son, was utterly 
overwhelmed, and after languishing for a short time in his 
palace of Rothesay, he expired on the 4th of April 1406, 
after a nominal reign of sixteen years. It is melancholy to 
think, that the gentle virtues in which he excelled, were so 
unfitted for the people he ruled, and that with fiercer and 
more remorseless qualities, he might have driven aside the 
calamities that made his reign worse than useless both to 
himself and the country, and have bequeathed his sceptre to 
those unfortunate children, of whom one was in a timeless 
grave, and the other in a distant prison. To his gentle 
qualities and social and domestic virtues, he added the 
most humble and unassuming piety, so that when his queen 
reproached him that he had not erected a monument for 
himself, as his father and grandfather had done, he replied, 
" You think not how little, a wretched worm, the vilest of 
sinners, should erect for himself such a tomb. Let those 
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do 80 who delight; in the honours of the world. As for me, 
I would be gladly buried in the humblest shed, if I could 
thereby secure rest to my soul in the day of the Lord." 

The af^irs of Scotland, in which the late king had inter- 
posed so little, were not in the least degree affected by his 
decease ; and the Parliament assembled upon the question 
of succession as a matter already settled. The right of the 
young Prince James, although a prisoner, was indefeasible, 
and therefore universally acknowledged : the Duke of 
Albany, who was next in succession to the prince, was, 
therefore, appointed to the regency. This title he might 
have converted into a higher, but for the haste by which he 
alarmed suspicion, and caused the heir to be conveyed be- 
yond his reach. That heir was safer in the Tower of Lon- 
don than in the palace of his fathers, and thus the apparent 
misfortune of his captivity was in reality an important be- 
nefit. As for restoration to his country and his royal rights, 
that for the present was utterly hopeless. The new regent 
of Scotland, far from interposing for his release, would 
rather have used means for making his captivity perpetual ; 
while the king of England, conscious of the influence he 
possessed in Scottish affairs, would not forego the advan- 
tage of holding such a prisoner. Henry, however, had be- 
gun to fulfil in earnest the promise he had made in ^ jest, by 
procuring the best teachers in every department for his 
princely captive ; and James soon acquired that learning 
and those accomplishments which were as yet rare in Scot- 
land. 

Although Albany appears, from his conduct at the head 
of armiesy to have been essentially a coward, which was 
i^koned the deepest crime of that fierce age, and might 
have hurled him from his pre-eminence, yet he had craft 
enough to conceal his lack of courage under bold declara- 
tions and a gallant knightly demeanour. His general con- 
duct, therefore, was so popular, both with the nobility and 
people, that his faults were undetected or passed over in 
silence. His first measures were both popular and prudent. 
He purchased the liberation of his ally the Earl of Douglas, 
who had been a prisoner to the king of England since the 
battle of Shrewsbury, not however without being obliged to 
send thirteen sons of the noblest houses of Scotland as 
hostages for the earl's return, should that be afterwards 
found necessary. He induced the Earl of March to return 
to his allegiance, by restoring to him his large border estates, 
which had been conferred upon his rival the Earl of Doug- 
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las. Thus, the borders being defended by the two wealthiest 
and bravest chiefs of the country, might be considered as 
well garrisoned against an English invasion. He also re- 
newed the ancient league of Scotland with France, the 
court of that country recognising him as an unquestionable 
potentate. All political alliances being thus secured, he 
purchased the favour of the church by the sacrifice of a 
life, a price about which he seems to have never had any 
scruple. John Resby, an Englishman, and devoted Wyck- 
liffite, had escaped the storm of persecution in his own 
country, and arrived in Scotland, where he preached the 
doctrines of the Keformation with such boldness and elo- 
quence, that the clergy took the alarm, and clamoured for 
his punishment. The devoted Resby was accordingly de- 
livered into their hands, and tried upon a charge of holding 
no less than forty heresies. It is no wonder that they were 
so many, as not only the errors of the church, but even the 
faults of its priesthood were fearlessly impugned. The 
result, as might be expected, was a sentence of death, and 
in 1407, not only this brave witness to the truth, but also 
his books and writings, were committed to the flames. But, 
like other martyrdoms, this not only impressed convictions 
upon his followers, but excited inquiry among the unen- 
lightened, so that his death itself was a mighty living prin- 
ciple in the religious reformation of Scotland. 

As the truce between England and Scotland had expired, 
war as usual was resumed between the two countries ; but 
it was of too desultory a character to produce important 
results. The chief event by land was an effort to recover 
the castle of Jedburgh, which had remained in possession 
of the English since the battle of Durham. The walls were 
so strong, that the Teviotdale borderers, by whom they were 
assailed, could make no impression, so that at last it was 
resolved by the Scottish parliament, that a general effort 
should be made for the reduction of the castle. This could 
not be done without great expense, and it was resolved 
that this should be defrayed by a tax of two pennies upon 
every Scottish hearth. Here, however, the regent inter- 
posed, declaring that no such tax ever had been, or ought 
to be levied, and that whoever favoured it deserved the 
curses of the poor. He, therefore, paid the sum out of the 
royal treasury, and by this popular act purchased the ap- 
plause of the whole nation. But the chief conflicts between 
the English and Scots had in the mean time been conducted 
by sea, upon which element the countries were already con- 
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tending for the mastery, and unconsciously developing the 
fiitare great sources of British grandeur and supremacy. 
These engagements, however, were in themselves insignin- 
cant, and more of the nature of privateering, or even of 
piracy, than the national efforts of a naval people. The 
vessels were chiefly armed merchantmen fitted out by 
individuals, and^hen they met at sea, a trial of strength 
ensued, in which the weaker was boarded and plundered. 
Naval skirmishes of this kind had now begun to be of fre- 
quent occurrence. A most formidable opponent, who was 
at this time a thorn in the side of Scotland, was one 
Holder, an English freebooter and pirate, who occupied 
Fast Castle, an almost inaccessible fortress upon a high 
rock overlooking the German Ocean, from which he suc- 
cessMly sallied in quest of plunder both by land and sea. 
But at length he was driven from his place of strength by 
a son of the Earl of March. In 1410, also, an invasion of 
the Scottish coast was made by Sir Robert Umfi^ville, 
Vice-Admiral of England, who with ten ships entered the 
Forth, plundered the country of grain and other booty, and 
capfrar^ fourteen Scottish merchantmen. 

A warfare, however, still more serious, as it was between 
subjects of the same crown, was renewed in Scotland be- 
tween the Saxon and Celtic races for the superiority of 
the country^ It originated in the claim of Donald Lord of 
the Isles to the earldom of Ross, which had been resigned 
by £uphemia its last inheretrix, on assuming the veil, to 
her uncle the Earl of Buchan. Donald opposed this 
alienation on the plea, that Euphemia, by becoming a nun, 
had no right to dispose of the family inheritance, as she 
from that moment became dead in law, in which case the 
property and rights descended to his wife Margaret as next 
of kin. The regent, however, confirmed the bequest of 
Euphemia, upon which Donald prepared not merely to seize 
the earldom, but to ravage Scotland itself to the centre. 
He accordingly landed his forces, and broke into Ross-shire, 
reducing the whole county into submission, and after rein- 
forcing his army, already consisting.*!e£4fi^ thousand men, at 
Inverness, he swept through Moray, StratfiB!l|g«B5.and Garv- 
yacb, vowing to lay waste the shores of Tay, and burn the 
town of Aberdeen. But brave as he was, he was met tod 
encountered by a braver than himself, in Alexander Stewart, 
Earl of Mar, son of the Wolf of Badenoch, one whose his- 
tory would form a singula)* volume of almost incredible ad- 
ventures. In his earliest youth he had been a leader of 
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Highland caterans, and was a successftd master of their 
wild mode of warfare : he then became an earl, by dajing 
the lord of Mar, and winning the hand of his widow ; after 
which he adopted the life of a knight-errant, travelling 
Europe in quest of adventures, and signalising his prowess 
both in tournament and battle. And now, in his matured 
manhood, he had sat down in his earldom with the character 
of an able leader and wise statesman, while the excesses of 
his former life seemed to have dropped from him and disap- 
peared, daring the course of his singular career. But as 
war had approached his neighbourhood, he again buckled 
on his armour and rushed to the field. Having assembled 
a small but chosen force of the principal knights and barons 
of the nearest districts and their bravest military attendants, 
he advanced to the rescue of the threatened town, and 
found the enemy encamped at Harlaw. His followers 
were immensely outnumbered ; it is even said, by ten to 
one ; but in military skill, discipline, and arms, they were 
greatly superior to the Highlanders, whose weapons were 
nearly the same as those of their earliest ancestors. The 
battle was one of intense hatred between two such races, 
and with such a prize at stake. The Highlanders hewed with 
their heavy claymores and pole-axes, and yelled their pierc- 
ing war-cries ; while the Lowland warriors, covered in mail, 
and their breasts defended by steel-plated shields, encoun- 
tered them with couched lances, two-handed swords and 
maces, spurred their horses against every opposition, and 
broke through or bore down the plaided enemy rank after 
rank. But me fierce and fearless courage of the Highlander 
under every disadvantage of weapons found them dreadful 
work, and whenever a breach was made by the onslaught 
of the Saxon men-at-arms, it was immediately stopped up 
by a crowd of devoted Celts. The war-horses-of their as- 
sailants were gashed, and many of the riders torn from their 
falling saddles, and pierced through plate and mail. Five 
hundred Lowlanders thus fell beneath the prowess of the 
bold Islesmen, and at midnight, the Earl of Mar encamped 
his diminished forces upon the field of Harlaw, surrounded 
by the corpses of friend and enemy. But during the night, 
Donald and his army had retreated ; and when the morn- 
ing dawned, the still exhausted victors found themselves in 
possession of a battle-ground from which they had been too 
feeble to retreat. But the claymore had impressed its 
might so terribly upon the Lowland ranks, that their ad- 
vantage was followed up with the utmost caution, and the 
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advances upon the Isles had to be slowly and circumspectly 
made, before Donald renounced the contested earldom, and 
acknowledged allegiance to the Scottish crown. 

After this event, so dangerous to the safety of the country 
and progress of civilization, a peace with England was 
established for six years, and Albany negociated earnestly for 
the release of his son Murdoch, who had been a prisoner in 
England since the battle of Shrewsbury. But Henry IV., 
who held the royal office, as Albany did his regency, by 
usurpation, was desirous of retaining his advantage over 
the latter, and therefore was in no haste to close the treaty. 
It is worthy of remark also, that during its progress the 
regent made no mention about the release of his nephew 
and sovereign, the young earl of Carrick. The English 
king died while the negociation was pending, and was suc- 
ceeded by his illustrious son Henry V., whose views upon 
the crown of France made him as anxious to hold Scotland 
in check as his father had been, and therefore Murdoch still 
remained a prisoner. In the mean time, as Albany grew 
older, his favourite aim of exalting his family by the exclu- 
sion of the lawful heir to the throne became more inordinate, 
80 that he continued more than ever to bribe the nobility 
by extravagant grants at the expense of the crown, and 
privileges incompatible with the welfare of the people. At 
length, his earnest cultivation of peace with England, and 
suppression of border inroads, were rewarded according to 
his wish. Murdoch was exchanged in 1416, for young 
Henry Percie, son of the gallant Hotspur, who had found 
refuge in Scotland since the downfall of his family. During 
the same year also, James was about to be restored to his 
kingdom, and a treaty was entered into for that purpose, 
when all at once it was broken off. The cause of this ter- 
mination is uncertain ; but James believed that it originated 
in the selfish intrigues of his uncle, and he treasured up the 
remembrance for ftiture retribution. 

When the war between England and France commenced, 
in which Henry V. renewed the ambitious claims of Edward 
in. upon the ^French crown, Albany departed from his usual 
neutrality, by espousing the cause of France. The reason 
of this was oJbvious. He had recovered his son Murdoch, 
and it was his interest to continue the captivity of James, 
by a war that should prevent the frequent visits of the Scot- 
tish nobles to their sovereign in England. Thus war and 
peace, during his administration, had no higher source than 
^is personal selfishness. He invaded England, and laid 
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siege to Roxburgh ; but on the approach of an English army 
commanded by the Duke of Bedford, his heart &iled, and 
he retreated with such haste, that his inroad was scomMly 
termed in Scotland, '* the Foul Raid." The English reta- 
liated by a campaign, in which they wasted the towns upon 
the Scottish border, and wrought fearful havoc in Teviotdale 
and Liddisdale. Soon after, the Duke of Albany sent seven 
thousand Scottish auxiliaries under the command of his 
second son, the Earl of Buchan, to the aid of the French 
king. But before these bold adventurers had an opportunity 
of exhibiting their prowess upon this new field, the career 
of the duke had reached its close, and he died at the palace 
of Stirling, on the 3d of September 1419, in the eightieth 
year of his age. 

On the decease of the regent, his eldest son Murdoch, 
now Duke of Albany, was invested with the vacant dignity. 
But the new governor soon shewed himself unfit for the 
office, being weak, 3^elding, and indolent, so that the nobles, 
who already had acquired too much power under the con- 
ciliating rule of his father, now gave full scope to their 
ambition and lawlessness, oppressing the unhappy country, 
and rending it with feuds and dissensions. Such, indeed, 
became the condition of Scotland under this misrule, that 
all eyes were at last turned towards their lawful sovereign, 
and his liberation from captivity became the prevailing 
desire. Strange to say, even Murdoch himself in 1423, and 
after he had held his irksome office for four years, expressed 
his earnest assent to the national wish. He found his own 
family as ungovernable as the kingdom at large ; and on 
one occasion, having refused to his son Walter a pet falcon, 
the latter fiercely snatched the bird from his father's wrist, 
and wrung its neck. " Walter," said the indignant parent, 
'' since you will neither honour nor obey me, I will bring 
home one whom all of us must obey." After a long nego- 
ciation which he now heartily joined, and during which 
period Henry Y. died in France in the midst of his con- 
quests, the English regency whom he had appointed daring 
the minority of his son, settled the terms of release with the 
commissioners sent from Scotland. By these it was agreed, 
that James, who owed no ransom for his liberty, having been 
captured during a truce, should pay forty thousand pounds 
sterling for the expenses of his maintenance and education 
in England, the sum to be paid by instalments during the 
course of six years ; and that to make the peace between 
the two countries more effectual, he should espouse some 
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English lady of noble rank. The last part of the treaty was 
easily fdlfiUed, as during his imprisonment, he had fallen in 
love with Joanna Beaufort, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset. The marriage was ac- 
cordingly soon concluded, and James, accompanied by a 
splendid train of English nobles, returned to his natiye 
country after a long absence of twenty years, where he was 
received by his eager subjects with every expression of joy- 
ful welcome. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
A.D. 1424 to A. D. 1437. 

James I, crowned — His first Parliament — Execution of Murdoch and 
his family — Negociations with foreign courts — Rebellion of the 
Lord of the Isles subdued — Strict justice of James — Martyrdom of 
Paul Craw — ^£arldom of March suppressed — War with England — 
Conspiracy against the King — His assassination. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. > 
Kmg of England. KingofFrcbnee. Popes, 

Hmiry VI. Charles VII. Martin V. 

Eugene IV. 
Contemporary Events. 

1428. Joan of Arc commences her victorious career against the £ng> 

lifth in France. 
1436. John Guttenberg, supposed to be the Inventor of Printing, 

commences his labours in Germany. 
1436. The French recover Paris from the English. 

On entering Scotland, James proceeded to Edinburgh, 
and was soon after crowned at Scone, on the 2l8t of May 
1424. His character seemed to promise the introduction 
of a new era into the history of Scotland. Not only had 
his education been conducted in England, but at a period 
when English literature arose into life, and with a splen- 
dour by which the nineteenth century is enlightened ; the 
works of Chaucer and Gower made him a poet of almost 
^ual distinction ; under Henry lY., and stUl more under 
m gallant successor, he had been trained not only in chi- 
vabous exercises, but the science of war, and the duties of 
a skilful leader ; and he had acquired those accomplish- 
ments which charm and refine a court, and soften the as- 
prnties of rank and power. It was of still higher import- 
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ance, that his knowledge of the government and laws of 
England, and their beneficial effects, suggested to him the 
most effectual methods of repressing the disorders of his 
kingdom, and restoring peace and order. Even this pur- 
pose he is said to have expressed as soon as he entered 
Scotland. When he learned more fully than he had hitherto 
done, the pride and turbulence of the nobles, and the con- 
tempt of law among all classes, he hastily exclaimed, *• Let 
Grod but grant me life, and there shall not be a spot in my 
dominions where the key shall not keep the castle, and the 
furze-bush the cow, though I should lead the life of a dog 
to accomplish it !" 

As the Scottish aristocracy were so powerful, it was ne- 
cessary to proceed with caution, to prevent their taking 
alarm and flying into instant rebellion. His first care was 
to form in parliament the Lords of Articles, a body that 
should sit permanently, and deliberate upon the proposals 
submitted to them by the king, while the other members 
had retired to their esfates. By this appointment he could 
rally round him a body of influential men capable of under- 
standing and furthering his plans for the welfare of the 
kingdom. Laws were also passed at the first sitting of par- 
liament, indicative of the master-spirit that now presided. 
A few of these can only be briefly alluded to, as illustrating 
the state of the country. All private wars among the no- 
bility were forbid ; their armed trains also, by which they 
set themselves above all law, were reduced within liiDits 
proportioned to their estates, and, in riding through the 
country, they were no longer, as they had been wont, to 
live at free quarters upon the people ; while to insure the pro- 
per enforcement of these rules, justiciars were to be appointed 
in the principal districts, who should have power as well as 
authority to protect the interests of the commons. As 
" sturdy beggars" were numerous even at this early period, 
who compelled the charity of the industrious, and devoured 
the substance of the peasantry, they were prohibited from 
travelling in bands, and quartering themselves upon abbeys 
and houses, on pain of burning on the cheek and banish- 
ment. Mendicancy itself was only to be permitted to the 
" king's beggars," men attested by the magistrates to be 
incapable of supporting themselves, and furnished with a 
badge to that effect As the crown lands, rents, and im- 
posts had been so embezzled during the preceding regencies 
and the reign of Robert III., the great customs on mer- 
chandise were no longer to be held by private persons, but 
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by the king ; and the alienation of the royal lands was to 
be strictly inquired into, with a view to their final settle- 
ment or resumption. Kules of taxation were also estab- 
lished for the necessary expenses of government, some of 
which indicate that ignorance upon the subject of taxes in 
general, which was common at the time to most of the go- 
vernments of Europe. Having thus legislated for the inter- 
nal peace of the realm, and the resources of the crown, pro- 
vision was made for the military defence of the kingdom ; 
and James, who had witnessed the training of the English 
yeomanry, and knew the deadly effect of their bows, or- 
dained, that all his male subjects above the age of twelve 
should train themselves to the practice of archery under 
certain penalties, while to ensure the assembling of each dis- 
trict to such a practice, the favourite game of football was 
prohibited. Indeed, most of the statutes which were passed 
by the parliament, already flourished in full vigour in Eng- 
land, where James had marked their effects with careful 
attention. ' 

The most powerful of the nobility appear to have been 
unconscious how greatly these laws tended to diminish their 
influence, and reduce them from absolute rulers into mere 
dependent subjects. Perhaps the impunity they had hitherto 
enjoyed made them regard these statutes as mere empty 
forms, which no one could have the hardihood of quoting 
to their prejudice, and accordingly they returned to their 
castles, to rule and tyrannise as before. But James, hav- 
ing strengthened himself with the alliance of the clergy, 
and a considerable portion of the nobility, proceeded to 
action eight months after, by summoning a parliament to 
meet at Perth on the 12th of March. Thither came many 
a lordly personage, who little thought, as he rode along in 
fendal pomp, that the journey was to terminate in a dun- 
geon or upon the block. The first proceedings of the par- 
liament were calculated to lull them jnto deeper security, 
for these only regarded the persecution of Lollards, the in- 
terests of the church, and the general preservation of order 
in the realm, upon which subjects eight days were spent 
in peaceful consultation. But, on the ninth, the purposes 
of the king descended like a thunderbolt. Murdoch the 
late regent, Alexander Stewart his son, and twenty-six 
nobles and barons, among whom were the powerful Earls 
of Douglas, Angus, and March, were arrested and thrown 
into prison, whue the strongest fortresses, that might have 
held out for the captives, were seized and garrisoned by 

F 
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the king. On the 24th of the following month, a court was 
held at Stirling for the trial of Walter Stewart, eldest son 
of Murdoch, at which the king presided in person. The 
charge against this high nohle was robherj, of which, strange 
to say, he was found guilty by the jury, and condemned to 
death, and the sentence was executed on the following day. 
On the day after came the trials of Murdoch himself, Alex- 
ander his second son, and the Earl of Lennox, father-in-law 
of the latter. Of the charges against them we are ignorant : 
it is probable that there had been enough in their proceed- 
ings during a lawless interregnum to make them amenable 
to that stem justice which was now set up. But revenge 
as well as justice seems to have animated the king against 
the whole house of Albany, by whom his iniquitous cap- 
tivity had been prolonged, and his royal inheritance so mi- 
serably impoverished. These three were also sentenced to 
death, and executed upon the Heading Hill at Stirling, 
while the spectators shed tears, as they beheld the towering 
forms and princely bearing of Murdoch and his son, and the 
white hairs of Lennox, now eighty years old. Only one mem- 
ber of the doomed family remained— James, the youngest son 
of Murdoch, who fled first to the Highlands and afterwards to 
L*eland. But five of his followers were seized, and executed 
with such circumstances of cruelty as made even the people 
of that day shudder, for they were publicly torn to pieces 
by wild horses. After these terrible examples of the royal 
power to punish, the other nobles and barons who had been 
apprehended were set at liberty to ponder upon the warn- 
ing. The parliament then continued the task of legislation, 
which chiefly concerned the cultivation of the soil, the mi- 
litary defence of the kingdom, the prosperity of commerce, 
and the administration of justice. It is melancholy, however, 
to notice, that their proceedings ended as they had com- 
menced, with severe statutes against the Lollards ; and the 
clergy were invested with unlimited power in repressing 
the principles of Columba and Wyckliffe, and bringing their 
adherents to the stake. 

After these events, James had several negociations with 
foreign courts, which showed the importance^ that Scotland 
had already acquired in the politics of Europe. The first 
of these was with the court of France, in consequence of 
the birth of his daughter Margaret, which occurred in 1423. 
At this period, France was ifeduced to so low an ebb by the 
successes of the English, that she earnestly courted the alliance 
of the Scots, more especially after she had experienced their 
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valour in her behalf, under the Earls of Buchan and Doug- 
las ; and to draw the union closer between the two coun* 
tries, an emba&sy was sent to Scotland in 1425, to negociate 
a marriage between Louis, the French Dauphin, and the in- 
fant princess. It was agreed, that in five years a betroth- 
ment should take place, and Margaret be sent to France. 
James also sent an emljassy to the Pope, the purposes of 
which cannot now be ascertained, although there is reason 
to suspect, that the suppression of Lollardism, which had 
already made considerable progress in Scotland, was the 
principal object. About the same time, an embassy arrived 
from Flanders, to treat of the restoration of the Scottish 
trade to their country, the staple of which, during the king's 
captivity had been removed to Zealand, in consequence of 
the hostilities of the Flemish cruisers. James, who earnestly 
desired to promote the national commerce, renewed it with 
Flanders, in consideration of an important increase being 
made in that country to the privileges of the Scottish mer- 
chants. The peace with England was also continued, so 
that he was enabled to prosecute that stem but necessary 
system of justice, and those measures for the establishment 
of order, which he had so much at heart. 

One of these measures, and one of paramount iniportance, 
was the suppression of inroads and disorders from the High- 
lands; and for the purpose of quelling its lawless population, 
James held a parliament at Inverness, accompanied with such 
a military force as struck awe into the hearts of the mountain 
chiefs, who had hitherto been wont to set the royal authority 
at defiance. They tremblingly obeyed th e summons to repair 
to his presence, and on their arrival at Inverness, he caused 
them, to the number of forty, to be bound and thrown into 
prison, soon after which the more guilty were brought to 
trial and executed. The rest were allowed to depart in 
safety, among" whom was Alexander, Lord of the Isles, the 
successor of Donald, a powerful potentate, especially in 
ships, in which he resembled the ancient sea-kings of the 
north* This fierce chief, more indignant at his confinement, 
although richly merited by his numerous hostilities, than 
grateful for his release, mustered ten thousand men after the 
lring*s departure, wasted the country, and destroyed the 
town of Inverness. James hurried back to quell this for- 
midable disturber of the peace, and encountered him at 
Lochaber with such vigour and skill, that the islesmen 
were quickly routed. Alexander then sent an embassy .to 
the king, to treat on terms of peace ; but the latter was so 
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indignant at the islander^s presumption in thus assuming 
the privileges of an independent sovereign, that on his re- 
turn to Edinburgh, he caused the pursuit after Alexander 
to be prosecuted with the utmost keenness. Hunted at last 
like a wild beast from every hiding-place, and weary of 
standing at bay, Alexander was obliged not only to humble 
himself into a subject, but an abject suppliant. He sud- 
denly entered the church of Holyrood in Edinburgh, before 
the King, queen, and court, upon a solemn religious festival, 
and wearing nothing but his shirt and drawers ; and falling 
on his knees before the king, he presented to him a naked 
sword which he held in his hand, in token that he gave 
himself wholly up to the royal mercy. He was spared, and 
sent to confinement in Tantallon Castle ; but in little more 
than a year after, he was set at liberty, and restored to his 
lands and possessions. 

Notwithstanding this submission and helpless incarcera- 
tion, the excesses of the wild islesmen were soon renewed. 
While their chief was still in Tantallon, they broke out into 
fresh insurrection under Duncan Balloch, a near relation of 
the Lord of the Isles, who proposed to annihilate the shame 
of his feudal soyereign, as well as avenge his wrongs. He 
was soon at the head of a fierce array of plaided warriors, 
with which he broke into Lochaber like a whirlwind, and at 
Inverlochy attacked a force superior to his own, under the 
Earls of Mar and Caithness. ^The last-named leader and 
sixteen of his bravest mailed attendants, as well as many 
knights and barons, in spite of their good armour, were 
struck down and slain by the two-handed sword and battle- 
axe, while Mar himself was glad to retreat with the remains 
of his Lowland chivalry. But Balloch, instead of being 
able to follow up his success, was obliged to content him- 
self with the plunder of Lochaber, with which he retired 
to the Isles, and afterwards to Ireland. On hearing of this 
new insurrection, James was instantly in motion ; and on 
reaching Dunstaffinch Castle, he was waited upon by a 
crowd of Celtic chieftains, who had joined in the rebellion 
of Duncan, but who now trembled at the king's well-known 
strictness, and humbly implored forgiveness. Their success 
in the pursuit of the evil-doers of their race, was the sti- 
pulated price of their pardon ; and through their aid, three 
hundred of the most incorrigible Highland offenders were 
quickly apprehended, and sent to execution. The head of 
Duncan Balloch himself soon after arrived, having been 
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sent as a gift to Jaraes by the Irish prince in whose terri- 
tories Duncan had taken shelter. 

We turn from these military incidents to the civil events 
in the government of the reign of James I., although they 
are perhaps equajly startling. They exhibit a fearless king 
animated by a remorseless feeling of justice, and resolved to 
execute it in the midst of a lawless society, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. For a considerable period, 
the court of Scotland had been in a state of barbarous 
coarseness and disorder, and one purpose of the king was 
to restore it to that dignity, without which royalty itself 
must sink into contempt. His method to accomplish this, 
which the wild state of society seemed urgently to demand, 
was in character with his other proceedings. On one 
occasion, a nobleman of high rank, and also a near kinsman 
of his own, having quarrelled in the court with a young 
baron, so far forgot the royal presence, as to strike his 
opponent on the face. James instantly caused him to be 
apprehended, ordered him to stretch upon the council-table 
the hand that had dealt the blow, and then putting a naked 
cutlass into the hand of the injured baron, he commanded 
him on pain of death to hew off the offending member from 
the wrist. The new executioner shuddered and grew power- 
less ; the culprit remained trembling for a full hour, with 
his bared arm upon this strange block ; and it was only 
after the queen, her ladies, and the clergy present, had 
knelt and wearied themselves with supplication, that James 
would remit the penalty. But even then, the culprit did 
Dot wholly escape, for he was banished from the court whose 
sanctity he had so rudely violated. 

Another case showed his readiness to do justice to the 
poor, when oppressed by the rich and powerful. In the 
Highlands, one of those lawless chieftains with which that 
part of the realm abounded, had carried off two cows be- 
longmg to a poor woman. She threatened him with the 
king's displeasure, and on vowing that she would never put 
off her shoes until she had presented her complaint to the 
sovereign in person, he savagely exclaimed, '* That is false ! 
I will myself have you shod, before you can reach the court." 
He then actually fastened two horse shoes to her feet with 
nails driven into the flesh, and threw her out into the high- 
^ay, to prosecute the threatened journey as she best could. 
The poor woman, after having been recovered from her 
wounds by the kind neighbours who found her, repaired to 
the king, told him her piteous tale, and showed her feet 
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8till seared with red and deep scars. James instantly 
caused the ruffian to be apprehended and sent to Perth, 
where the court was then held. The trial was brief, and 
his punishment terrible. He was clothed in a linen shirt, 
on which was painted a rude likeness of his crime, paraded 
through the streets for the derision of the multitude, and 
finally dragged at the tail of a horse to the gallows, and 
there hanged. 

Soon after the rebellion of the Lord of the Isles and his 
adherents had been suppressed, a conflict of a very different 
character, but fraught with more important consequences 
to the country than mere civil broils and military victories, 
succeeded. It arose from Lollardism, which amidst all 
these national struggles and changes, was silently and slowly 
expanding into the future great subject of national debate. 
We have already made brief mention of John Resby, who 
for his adherence' to the doctrines of the reformation, as 
taught by Wyckliffe, was burnt at P«*th in 1407. Twenty- 
six years had now elapsed since this cruel martyrdom ; but 
instead of extinguishing - the obnoxious opinions, it only 
made them the subjects of deeper and more solemn inquiry, 
as well as more general discussion, so that several persons 
had become devoted to the creed of Resby, and were ready, 
if necessary, to follow his glorious example. While such 
was the state of religious feeling, Paul Craw, a Bohemian 
physician, who had imbibed in his own country the doc- 
trines of Wyckliffe, as taught by John Huss, arrived in 
Scotland, and began to propound them not only with an 
accurate and extensive knowledge of Scripture; but with 
strong and persuasive eloquence. The consequence of his 
earnest but unobtrusive teaching was, that he made many 
proselytes. Even this perhaps might have been tolerated 
by the priesthood, had it not been for that part of his senti- 
ments which tended to strip them of their wealth and power, 
and reduce them to the humble condition of the apostles. 
He taught, that the Bible should be put into the hands of 
the people, instead of being confined to the clergy ; that 
priests who offended against the civil law, should be amen- 
able to the civil magistrate ; that confession to them in the 
hope of absolution was superfluous, as God alone could 
forgive sin ; that such an intermediate place for the soul 
as purgatory, had no existence ; and that there was no need 
of such a pompous and mysterious ritual as was used in 
*he Lord's Supper, seeing there was no transformation of 

3 bread and wine into the real body and blood of Christy 
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bat simply, a commemoration of his death and the redemp- 
tion it purchased. These were sentiments that struck a 
death-blow at the hierarchy, and Craw was arrested. There 
was little hope here of the king's interposition in behalf 
of the true cause, and the right-hearted intrepid stranger. 
Paring his residence in England, James had been accus- 
tomed to hear the Lollards identified, though most unjustly, 
with the worst of the popular commotions^ that had occurred 
since the reign of Kichard II., so that he regarded them not 
merely as heretics but as rebels. In his education also, he 
had been taught to consider the papal Christianity as the 
only source, not merely of individual salvation, but of national 
safety and order ; and since his return to Scotland, he had 
studied to counterpoise the fierce despotism of the nobles, 
with the spiritual authority of the church, as impersonated 
in the priesthood. Thus the doom of Craw was already 
sealed. He was tried by the Abbot of Lindores, the same 
jadge who had tried and executed Besby; and after an 
eloquent vindication of his doctrines, in which he was brow- 
beaten but not refuted by the clerical court, the righteous 
foreigner was sentenced to die, and committed to the flames. 
Such was the situation of Scotland at this time, in common 
with many of the kingdoms of Europe. Unconsciously to 
sovereigns and rulers, a power was silently growing, under 
which their measures were to be reversed, and their very 
thrones overwhelmed or shaken to the centre, and through 
which society was to assume a new character, and be 
governed by coiresponding systems of politics. But James, 
who as well as his brother kings was unable to anticipate 
such a wondrous futurity, saw in George Earl of March, a 
more formidable antagonist than the martyred Paul Craw, 
or even Wyckliffe himself, had he risen from the dead. 
This nobleman was the son of that earl who on being dis- 
appointed in the marriage of his daughter to the Duke of 
Hothesay, had transferred his allegiance to England, and 
been as successful a leader as his great adversary, Douglas 
the Tyneman, had been the reverse. He had been the chief 
cause of the defeat of his countrymen at Homildon ; and 
afterwards, by following Henry IV. to Shrewsbury, he had 
greatly contributed to the victory over the united ranks of 
Hotspur and Douglas : in short, wherever he confronted his 
rival he was successful, which gained him the appellation of 
the Win-man. In 1408, he had returned to Scotland, and 
been restored to his possessions ; and there he dwelt quietly 
till his death, which occurred in 1420. His son George 
who succeeded him, was a safer and more peaceful subject 
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than the father ; but the* king had probably calculated the 
dangerous position of the earldom, more than the character 
of him who held it. It had been the boast of its proud- 
chiefs, that by the possession of Dunbar and the neighbour- 
ing marches, they carried the keys of Scotland at their belt ; 
and this was no vain boast, as they could further or retard 
an invasion of either kingdom at pleasure. James had 
carefully pondered this circumstance, as well as the hitherto 
precarious allegiance of the Earls of March, with the resolu- 
tion of reducing a power so dangerous to the safety of the 
whole kingdom. He accordingly assembled a parliament 
in 1434, and laid before them for consideration the forfeiture 
of the former Earl of March in consequence of his rebellion, 
but which forfeiture had been reversed by the Duke of 
Albany, on the earl's return to Scotland. The parliament, 
after a careful investigation of the whole subject, decreed, 
that while the former earl had been justly dispossessed, the 
regent had no lawful authority to reinstate him ; and that 
therefore the forfeited earldom of March and lordship of 
Dunbar reverted to the crown. This was a sweeping sentence, 
from which, however, there was no appeal ; and although the 
king endeavoured to soften it, by conferring upon the now 
landless noble the title of Earl of Buchan, and an annual 
revenue of four hundred merks, yet the latter, bidding adieu 
to the kingdom in which his fathers had ruled as princes, 
retired with his eldest son to England. The reduction of 
so great a family, and the growing authority of the king, 
struck such alarm and indignation into the Scottish lords, 
that they whispered their suspicions to each other, and 
waited the opportunity of revenge. Unhappily for the 
country, that opportunity soon arrived, and was eagerly 
embraced. 

The English government, occupied with their wars in 
France during the minority of Henry V., as well as with 
quarrels and divisions among their own members, had 
felt the necessity of preserving peace with Scotland, i^hich 
even the ^betrothment of James's daughter to the Dauphin 
of France shortly after her birth, had not tended to inter- 
rupt ; and accordingly a truce had subsisted between the 
two countries since the commencement of the present reign. 
But in 1434, a border inroad on the part of England was 
made by an irruption of Sir Robert Ogle into Scotland, who 
crossed the borders at the head of a strong military array, 
and advanced to Peperden. Here, however, he was met 
by the Earl of Angus, and so completely routed, that nearly 
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all his followers were taken prisoners. James heavily com- 
plained to the English council of this breach of the peace, 
and demanded satisfaction ; but the English council, per- 
In^ employed with more perplexing matters at home, threw 
aside his application. Soon after this, his daughter Mar- 
garet having reached her tenth year, was to be sent to 
France, according to the marriage treaty ; and she set sail 
with a numei-ous and splendid train to fulfil the stipu- 
lated union. But the movements of the Scottish convoy 
prepared for this purpose had been calculated and watched 
by the English government, and in spite of the peace that 
still subsisted, they sent out a strong force to intercept the 
princess. The progress of this English fleet was a strange 
forerunner of future naval achievements. While they watched 
for the coming of the Scottish ships as they had been com- 
manded, they were suddenly allured by the sight of a mul- 
titude of Flemish merchant vessels, freighted chiefly with 
vine. These they forthwith attacked and captured ; but 
scarcely had they broached a single cask of their plunder, 
when they were themselves attacked by a Spanish fleet, and 
chaced into safe harbourage, leaving their Flemish captures 
in the hands of the victors, while the Scottish ships reached 
Eochelle, undisturbed by these various movements. James 
was naturally indignant at this attempt on his daughter's 
freedom in a time of peace, which resembled so much his 
own iniquitous capture by Henry IV. ; and accordingly he 
proclaimed war against England, assembled a formidable 
army, and proceeding to the border, laid siege to Koxburgh. 
But when the castle was on the point of surrendering, the 
queen suddenly arrived in the camp, and was closeted with 
her husband : and very soon after, James raised the siege, 
dismissed his army, and hurried like a defeated invader into 
the heart of his kingdom. It is probable that his partner 
had come to apprise him of some deep conspiracy already 
commenced among his nobles, and that James no longer 
felt himself safe in the midst of an army, the chief leaders 
of which were connected with the traitors. 

A conspiracy had indeed been formed, under which ho 
was doomed to perish. At the head of it was Sir Kobert 
Graham, Walter Stewart, Earl of Athol, son of King Bobert 
n, and Sir Bobert Stewart, grandson of the earl, and fa- 
vourite chamberlain of the king. The soul of the conspiracy 
was Graham, a man learned in civil law, and possessed of 
persuasive eloquence, but of a temper as savage as it was 
fearless, — uniting with it a relentlessness that never lost 
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sight of revenge, as well as a deep craft, that selected the 
best opportunity to gratify it. Such were too often the charac- 
ters of that age, — the fruits of an imperfect learning, en- 
grafted upon a debased Christianity. A man like this was 
well fitted to win associates, and mould them to his purpose. 
On the king's accession, Graham had been imprisoned with 
the other adherents of the family of Albany, but had after- 
wards with the rest been set at liberty. This injury had 
keenly rankled in his mind ; but another almost drove him 
to madness. It was the bereavement of his nephew of the 
earldom of Strathearn by the king, who had resumed it 
upon the plea, that Albany had no right to allow its trans- 
ference through a female line, and that being a male inheri- 
tance, and having had for its last male heir a son of Kobert 
II., it therefore reverted to himself. Graham volunteered 
to bring the dangerous question before the parliament, while 
a number of the nobles agreed to support him ; but his 
speech, though eloquent, was so daring and treasonable, 
that his promised supporters sat silent, while the king, start- 
ing from his seat, ordered the bold speaker into instant 
confinement, and soon after sentenced him to confiscation 
and banishment. Graham fled to the Highlands, fix)m which 
he sent a letter to the king, renouncing his allegiance, and 
defying him as a mortal enemy, upon whom he would inflict 
his worst ; after which, he seems to have considered him- 
self free to carry his threats into execution. Having se- 
cured the co-operation of the Earl of Athol and his grand- 
son, Graham descended from the Highlands, and stole into 
Perth, where the king and court were to hold Christmas at 
the monastery of Black Friars. The festival went on joy- 
ously and without suspicion, when upon the night appointed, 
and as James was about to retire to rest, the monastery was 
suddenly surrounded with the clash of arms and the glare 
of torches : door after door flew open before the rush of 
the conspirators, who that evening had secretly caused the 
locks and bolts to be injured or removed. In a moment 
the king saw his danger, and tried to elude it. As there 
was no private egress, his only hope of concealment was in 
the chamber ; and commanding the queen's ladies to inter- 
pose as much delay as possible, he wrenched up one of the 
boards of the floor, let himself down into a vault beneath, 
and replaced the covering of the aperture, so that he was 
effectually concealed. Graham and his ruffians having swept 
away every obstacle, rushed towards the king's bed<chamb^, 
the door of which the queen and her maids endeavoured to 
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secure, when, finding the har removed, Catherine Douglas 
nobly thrust her arm into the staple ; but that fair and frail 
defence was snapped in an instant, and the assassins entered. 
They gazed in astonishment at finding no trace of the king; 
they pried into every place that could give concealment, 
but in vain ; and concluding that their victim had found 
refuge elsewhere, they dispersed themselves over the build- 
ing. All again was quiet, and James, imagining that they 
had left the monastery, endeavoured with the help of the 
ladies to ascend from his hiding-place. But an accident that 
betrayed his concealment brought back the conspirators, and 
one by one they prepared to descend iuto the vault, armed 
with long knives. The king, although unarmed and nearly 
naked, made a terrible struggle for life, and almost strangled 
the first two that descended, notwithstanding the gashes 
inflicted by their weapons. Graham, who was a powerful 
man, then went down, and threw himself upon his now ex- 
hausted victim, who entreated for mercy, but was only an- 
swered with contempt. '* At least," said James, who saw 
that his last hour was come, *^ let me have a confessor for 
the good of my soul." " No confessor shalt thou have but 
this good sword," cried the stem conspirator, striking down 
the king with a mortal wound ; and while the latter still 
faintly prayed for mercy, the two whom James had nearly 
strangled, fell upon him, and put an end to his suiFerings. 

While this hideous act was perpetrating, the queen, al- 
though wounded by one of the savages during the confusion 
of their entrance, had escaped from the monastery ; and as 
the townsmen had taken the alarm, and girded on their 
armour, the conspirators fled out of Perth, and escaped into 
the neighbouring Highlands. There, however, even the 
dark dens and caves could not shelter them ; for such was 
the fierce esigemess of the queen, and the all-pervading hue 
and cry after the murderers, that the chief actors- were dis- 
covered in their lairs, dragged down to Edinburgh, and 
summarily tried and executed. The tortures inflicted upou 
Graham were so frightful, that even his iron nerves aud yet 
stronger resolution gave way, so that he warned the tor- 
mentors in a low voice of almost unearthly anguish, that if 
his sufferings maddened him into blasphemy and the denial 
of his God, the guilt would be theirs of having destroyed 
his souL — Was there at that moment a sudden ringing in 
his ears of the king's dying entreaty for a confessor, and 
his own merciless reply ? 

Such was the end of James I., cut off in the prime of 
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manhood, for he was only in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. Few of the sovereigns of that period had undergone 
such a severe noviciate in the art of reigning, or had reigned 
so wisely and well. He entered his dominions from a dis- 
tant prison, with the avowed resolution of making the 
bush keep the cow ; but to effect a purpose apparently so 
simple, much was to be done from which ordinary minds 
would have recoiled. The nobility who had made them- 
selves independent of the crown, and who pillaged and op- 
pressed the country at pleasure, were to be coerced into sub- 
jects and auxiliaries of regal authority ; and law, hitherto 
scorned by the powerful, and consequently hated by the 
oppressed, because the latter derived nothing from it but 
the oppression of power, was to be restored to its impartial 
and universal pre-eminence. But to accomplish such an im- 
portant event, which was not only a national revolution, 
but the most difficult of all revolutions, it was necessary that 
he, a limited and impoverished successor to the throne, 
should acquire the mastery over those powerful chiefs by 
whom his plans were thwarted and his authority defied. 
And this he could only do by the resumption of those crown 
lands and dotations which had been so extravagantly signed 
away since the reign of Robert II. This perilous tai£ he 
attempted bravely and honestly, and even prudently, but 
still with less prudence than such a change demanded ; and 
he perished in one brief hour in the midst of his heroic 
endeavours, by means and from a quarter upon which he 
had not calculated. 

The other plans of James I. for the welfare of Scotland, 
were equally heroic and self-denying. To improve the agri- 
culture of his breadless country, and thus enlarge the means 
of subsistence ; to provide for the military defence of Scot- 
land, exposed as it was to the invasions of a far more 
powerful kingdom ; and to raise a third estate from among the 
middle classes, by which the lower orders of society should 
be elevated, and the proud aristocracy duly restrained, were 
the generous aims of James, and in the accomplishment of 
which he justly saw more glory, as well as real utility, than 
could ever be reaped from the battle-field. But for the 
accomplishment of such results the time was too early, and 
his labours were therefore examples for posterity, rather 
than plans that could be immediately put in action. Still, 
how ever, his reign was in the highest degree beneficial for 
Scotland, and those lessons which he could do little more 
than bequeath to his successors, were realised, although 
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slowly, by succeeding generations. While his memory was 
affectionately cherished, his wise rules of government were 
not forgotten. 



CHAPTER XyiL 

A.D. 1436 to A.D. 1460. 

Minority of James 11. — Livingston and Crichton nsurp the G^ovemment 
— Their harsh treatment of the Queen — Earl of Douglas beheaded 
— His successor's ambition — Marriage of James II. — fie breaks the 
power of Livingston — Assassinates the Earl of Douglas — Revolts of 
the Douglasses — ^James II. lays siege to Berwick — Is killed at the 
siege. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 

EngVanid. France. Popes. 

Henry VI. Charles VII. ' EuLreue IV. 

Nicholas V. 
Calixtus III. 
Pius II. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1440. Printing invented by Guttenberg. 
1453. Constantinople taken by the Turks. 
1459. Engraving on copper invented. 

Thb untimely death of James I., and the infancy of his 
son and successor James II., who when crowned at the abbey 
of Holyrood after his father's assassination, was only six 
years old, gave, in such a period of transition, the promise 
of a long minority, from which the utmost danger was to 
be dreaded. Indeed, the first proceedings of the parlia- 
ment were sufficiently ominous, by the appointment of Sir 
William Crichton to the office of chancellor and the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the kingdom, and Sir Alex- 
ander Livingston of Calender to the guardianship of the 
young sovereign. Both were men of great ability, whose 
talents the late sovereign had discovered and brought into 
action ; but they were also selfish and ambitious characters, 
animated with mutual rivalry and hatred. From such a 
regency nothing but dissension and civil commotion could 
be apprehended. A third power, indeed, and one that 
might have been gi'eatly superior to the other two, was 
established in the person of Archibald, fifth Earl of Douglas, 
and Duke of Touraiue in France, who was appointed 
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to the office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. It 
maj be asked, why the amiable and accomplished queen 
was omitted in the partition of power, and the superinten- 
dence of her own child ? The latter office, it is true, was 
assigned to her, until the boy-sovereign had attained his 
majority ; but the manner in which she was speedily dis- 
possessed of this maternal office, forms a revolting episode 
in the history of the period, the particulars of which we 
connect together and relate before touching on the political 
events that intervened. 

The queen-mother, who had established for her son a 
residence in the castle of Edinburgh, soon found that 
Crichton, its governor, had become his chief guardian, 
under which character he not only hindered her from access 
to the young king, but embezzled the royal revenues. It 
was necessary to remove her child from such keeping ; and 
accordingly she had him dexterously removed in a chest, 
along with some luggage, to Leith, from which port he was 
securely transported by water to Stirling Castle, at that 
time under the command of Livingston, in whom she placed 
entire confidence. Livingston, to punish the pride of 
Crichton, levied forces, and laid siege to the castle of 
Edinburgh ; but a reconciliation soon took place between 
these ambitious rivals, to which the interests both of the 
young king and his mother were unscrupulously sacri- 
ficed. In fact, the queen was little more than the prisoner 
of Livingston, whom she had so implicitly trusted ; and 
probably for the purpose of obtaining a lawful protector 
from his tyranny, she secretly married Sir James Stewart, 
commonly called the Black Knight of Lorn. Livingston, 
furious at a step undertaken without his privacy, threw Sir 
James and his brother into a dungeon in Stirling Castle, 
where they were treated with almost inquisitorial torture. 
His next act was to seize the queen, who then resided in 
the castle ; and accordingly he rushed into her chamber at 
the head of an armed band, dispersing and wounding her 
servants who opposed his entrance, and shut her up in an 
apartment over which he placed a guard. The usual humilia- 
tion of a captive sovereign followed. She was obliged to 
give up to Livingston the entire guardianship of her son, 
the keeping of Stirling Castle which had been assigned to 
her, and her annual allowance of four thousand merks ; to 
express concord and friendship towards the tyrant who had 
imprisoned her ; to consent that none should wait upon her 
but such as he recommended ; and that she should have 
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access to her son only in the presence of witnesses. This 
strange humiliation too was not made in a mere personal 
interview with her oppressor, but before an assemblage of 
nobles, prelates, and burgesses assembled at Stirling, who 
arrogated to themselves the title of the Three Estates. 
We can only imagine, in such an odious instance of in- 
justice and oppression, that these men united to the selfish 
feelings of a faction, their long-established hatred of the 
Engli^, and their brutal contempt of a woman's helpless- 
ness so much in accordance with that iron age. 

Thus the government of the kingdom was virtually under 
the control of two ambitious barons ; for Douglas, although 
immeasurably their superior both in rank and power, and 
armed with the state sword, appears to have interfered 
little with politics ; and his death, which happened soon 
after, removed all chance of an arbitrator in the -quarrels 
of his colleagues. This event, and a nine years' truce 
with England, was eagerly embraced by the two parties to 
wage their contest for the superiority. The first movement 
was on the part of Crichton, who envied Livingston the 
possession of the young sovereign, a seal of authority which 
he resolved to have in his own keeping. He therefore stole 
with a large party to the neighbourhood of Stirling Castle 
while Livingston was absent, and succeeded in surprising 
the helpless boy, whom he carried in triumph to the castle of 
Edinburgh. Livingston commenced a regular sie^e for the 
repossession of his .ward, and a civil war was on the eve of 
breaking out, when mutual friends interposed, by whom a 
reconciliation between the angry rivals was efi*ected, and 
James restored to his former keeper. 

Such a union would have been brief, had not a new 
power appeared under which both competitors were likely 
to be soon overshadowed. This was William, sixth Earl of 
Douglas, and Duke of Touraine in France, whose estates 
were provinces, whose military retainers were numbered by 
thousands, and whose youth, for he was only seventeen 
years old, gave full opportunity to his numerous allies of 
perpetrating every species of oppression under the sanction 
of his name. The distant roar of the coming lion suspends 
every forest conflict in an instant, and it is no wonder 
therefore if such cunning politicians as Crichton and Liv- 
ingston threw down their weapons, and became cordial 
firiends and coadjutors. It was only to procure the destruc- 
tion of this new and dangerous potentate under whom they 
must otherwise perish themselves. As open force was in- 
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adequate for such a deed, they resolved to have recouite 
to craft and treachery, and the unsuspicious young Earl 
was surrounded by spies, who reported to their employers 
all his proud and treasonable conversations. When the 
time was ripe for his destruction, he was respectfully invited 
to court, under the pretext of having every misunderstand- 
ing betwixt himself and the government removed, and en- 
joying full opportunity of cultivating a personal acquaint- 
ance with his sovereign. Douglas set off without suspicion, 
accompanied by his younger brother David, and on arriv- 
ing at Edinburgh, he was courteously received into the 
castle by Livingston, and vsumptuously entertained. Seve- 
ral days thus went onward, during which the victims were 
lulled into security, and allowed free intercourse with 
James, who formed a strong attachment to the gallant 
youthful earl. But the deeply studied tragedy was soon 
hastened to its crisis. On the day appointed, while the 
youths were seated at a banquet with Livingston and 
Crichton, a band of armed men rushed in, and an-ested them 
as traitors ; and while James himself clung to Crichton, and 
• implored for their lives, he was sternly commanded to be 
silent, and no longer waste his supplications for those who 
would be dangerous to his throne. A hurried trial followed, 
at which the king was compelled to be present, sentence 
of death was pronounced, and the two unfortunate youths 
were straightway conveyed to the back court of the castle, 
and there beheaded. The apathy with which this deed was 
regarded by the proud house thus bereaved of its chief, was 
more wonderful than the deed itself: not a sword was 
drawn, not a hand raised, not a remonstrance uttered. 
James, surnamed the Gross, Earl of Avendale, and grand- 
uncle to the murdered youths, entered quietly into their 
titles and possessions, and became the fast friend and ally 
of the murderers. His indifference was supposed to pro- 
ceed from that peculiarity through which he obtained his 
surname— a fatness which was marvellous in a Scot of that 
time, but still more in a Douglas. And yet, might it not be 
that he reconciled himself to an event which had thus sud- 
denly procured him such a splendid succession ? 

It was not long however that Scotland was to rejoice in 
the possession of such a peaceable Douglas. James the 
Gross died, and was succeeded by his son William, in whom 
were concentrated much of the talent, and all the pride and 
ambition of the family. Already possessed of all but sove- 
reign power, he seemed to aim at the entire government of 
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the kingdom, and thus Livingston and Crichton found them- 
selves confronted by a more formidable Douglas than the 
one they had removed. The course pursued by each therefore 
was to pay court to the new magnate, in the hope of securing 
his influence for the destruction of the other. In the mean 
time, amidst such selfishness of the rulers, the country was 
torn asunder by feuds and conflicts among the nobles, in 
which as much blood was unprofitably shed as might have 
won a second Bannockbum. During these fierce commo- 
tions that everywhere prevailed, Douglas, after hesitating 
between the two great rivals, threw himself into the scale 
of Livingston, in consequence of which the overmatched 
Crichton fortified himself within the castle of Edinburgh, 
and there bade defiance to his enemies. He was closely 
besieged by their united forces, and compelled to surrender ; 
but even then, such was his influence and dexterity, that he 
contrived to make his peace both with Douglas and Living- 
ston, by whom he was restored to his former power. 

Li the mean time, the Earl of Douglas, who had never lost 
sight of his favourite object, the possession of supreme autho- 
rity, resolved to accomplish it by powerful alliances. He 
therefore formed a league offensive and defensive with the 
Earl of Crawford, and Alexander Lord of the Isles, in which 
they united themselves against the hostility of all men, not 
even excepting that of their sovereign himself. Thus the 
youthful king was opposed by a coalition of the most power- 
ful noblemen in the state, each of whom reckoned himself 
a match for royalty, while the chief friends upon whom he 
could place any reliance were Kennedy bishop of St An- 
drews, and the questionable Crichton. But James, although 
only in his seventeenth year, showed already a courage and 
sagacity worthy of his noble parentage. He cultivated care- 
^ly the peace that subsisted with England, renewed the 
national league with France, and affianced himself to Mary, 
only daughter of the rich and powerful duke of Gueldres. 
Thus cautiously was he strengthening himself against that 
formidable union of his nobles, with which, sooner or later, 
an encounter was inevitable. These movements however 
were carefully watched by Douglas, who resolved to coun- 
teract them by involving the country in a war with England. 
I^erce border incursions therefore speedily commenced, that 
soon led to the battle of Sark, in which four thousand Scots 
completely defeated six thousand English. Happily, both 
countries soon became weary of such an unprofitable warfare, 
and especially England, which daily and hourly was losing 
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the fair possessions it had achieved by the conquest of France. 
After the battle of Sark therefore, no attempt to continue 
hostilities seems to have been made on either side. Mary 
of Gueldres arrived in Scotland with a splendid train on the 
18th of June 1449, and her marriage with James II. king 
of Scotland was celebrated with abundance of feasts, masques, 
and tournaments. Yet one accompaniment of these regal 
splendours was enough to overcast them with an ominous 
shade. It was the Earl of Douglas, who presided over these 
military pageants as lord-lieutenant of the kingdom, and 
whose attendants on this joyous occasion consisted of five 
thousand men. 

But James was now ready to turn upon his oppressors, 
and the first of these were the Livingstons, who had joined 
the coalition of Douglas, in the hope of thus escaping the 
punishment they had so richly merited. Their chief and 
his accomplices were thrown into prison, and their places 
of strength seized and garrisoned by the king. The family 
was then brought to trial before the parliament, and Sir 
Alexander Livingston, its head, was arraigned for attacking 
and imprisoning the queen ten years before, an act declared 
to be treasonable, for which his estates were confiscated, 
and himself sentenced to imprisonment, while a still heavier 
punishment fell upon his coadjutors. The next proceeding 
of the king was against Douglas himself, whom he had 
cautiously hoodwinked and soothed while he reduced the 
Livingstons ; and he undermined the power of this arro- 
gant chief so silently, and yet so effectually, that the latter 
no longer finding himself the sole umpire in national affairs, 
was eager to leave a country in which he had a superior. 
He therefore found it necessary to go abroad for a season, 
and display his grandeur in other countries, where his feudal 
pomp and rude northern style of living astonished the people 
of France and Italy as a strange relic of ancient barbarism. 
In the midst of his princely tour however, he was obliged 
to hurry back to Scotland, in consequence of the excesses 
into which his family had fallen, of which he was suspected, 
and probably not without reason, of having been the cause, 
through the private instructions he had given them at his 
departure. On his return, the king received him with wonted 
frankness, and restored him to all his high offices. But the 
earl, who had lost none of his ambition, not only renewed 
his treasonable alliance with the Earl of Crawford and the 
Lord of the Isles, but also connected himself with the 
Torkists of England, who were plotting the dethronement 
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of Heniy VI. their sovereign. James, vho was now 
twenty-one years old, had been trained in a stern school, 
and was ready to confront this emergency. Aware of the 
infamous league between the earl and the other hostile par- 
ties, and harassed by his despotic and sanguinary deeds, 
which rivalled those of a tyrant-king, he resolved to hold a 
personal conference with Douglas at Stirling, in the hope 
of persuading him to abandon his alliances. He accord- 
ingly sent a friendly invitation to the earl, which the latter 
accepted with every appearance of unsuspecting frankness. 
The meeting took place at the castle of Stirling ; and such 
was their mutual satisfaction in the interview, that on the 
following day, Douglas was invited to dine with his sove- 
reign, in full assurance of peace and friendship. So har- 
monious was that banquet, that after dinner they supped, 
and at the conclusion of the hospitable meal, the king took 
Douglas aside into an inner chamber. Here it was that 
the business of their meeting commenced. James remon- 
strated upon the earPs late tyrannous proceedings, by which 
certain men of rank and worth had perished, and then pro- 
ceeded to shew his knowledge of the other's league with 
Crawford and the Lord of the Isles, accompanied with a 
request, that such a treasonable compact should be dissolved. 
The earl was astonished at such an unexpected demand, 
and made a fierce reply ; he followed it with an equally fierce 
refusal ; upon which the king in a sudden transport of rage 
exclaiming, " False traitor ! if thou wilt not break the band, 
this shall," plucked out his dagger, and gave thie earl two 
juisty stabs ; after which, some of the royal attendants rushed 
in, and showed their zeal by completing the deed, so that 
the body of Douglas was mangled with twenty-six wounds. 
This was a foul and inhospitable act, and the only hope 
we can form of it is, that it was wholly unpremeditated : it 
was the destruction of a tyrant it is true, but by an act of 
most infamous tyranny, which has for ever cast an indelible 
blot upon the reputation of James II. Whatever may have 
been the repentance or regret of the king, he hastened to 
avail himself of the deed by sharing the traitor's lands among 
Ws own adherents, and giving the Earl of Huntly a com- 
mission to suppress the Earl of Crawford and the Lord of 
the Isles. The first of these nobles, called from his ferocity 
the Tiger- earl, was put to the rout on a moor near the town 
of Brechin ; but the other adherents of the Douglas family 
rose in such force, that the whole country was involved in 
strife and bloodshed. Every district was now covered, not 
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with industrious peasants, but armed banditti, and every 
highway was converted into a pass of danger, while James, 
the next Earl of Douglas, furious at the death of his brother, 
intrigued with the Yorkists of England against his own 
country and sovereign. In consequence of these events, 
the king convoked a parliament, which met on the 12th of 
June 1452. At this meeting, the assassination of the late 
Earl of Douglas was declared a lawful act, on the ground 
that he was a traitor ; and the forfeited lands of the family 
and their allies were bestowed upon the king's best ad- 
herents, an event that strengthened the cause of royalty 
against the powerful host of defaulters. The king was thus 
enabled, at the head of thirty thousand men, to march into 
the heart of those districts where the Douglasses held the 
sway of kings, and the new head of the race was compelled 
to sue for pardon, which he only obtained by entire sub- 
mission, and upon the most humbling conditions. 

It was not easy however by any stipulations to bind a 
man so ambitious and unprincipled as the Earl of Douglas : 
he soon resumed his old plans of aggrandisement, and 
renewed his treasonable intrigues with the Yorkists of 
England. But the king, who was aware of these move- 
ments, advanced against him in such force, that the earl's 
strongholds were taken, his allies defeated, and himself ob- 
liged to escape at midnight even from his encampment to 
elude the royal vengeance. He re-appeared in Annandale, 
no longer however at the head of his disciplined retainers 
whom the king had defeated and scattered, but of a rabble- 
rout of desperadoes and outlaws, and was encountered so 
vigorously by the royal forces, that his miscellaneous army 
was quickly broken and dispersed, and himself obliged to 
fly for shelter to the fastnesses of Argyleshire. After this 
defeat, a parliament was assembled, by which the earl and 
his abettors were proclaimed traitors, and their possessions 
forfeited to the crown, Douglas at last fled to England, 
where he laboured to stir up a war between the two countries, 
in which, but for the prudence and forbearance of James, 
he would in all likelihood have succeeded. The king being 
thus rid of so turbulent a rival, pursued his judicious pur- 
poses of legislation, and wise laws were enacted in parlia- 
ment for the internal peace of the country, as well as its 
defence against English invasion, and for repairing the 
revenues and strengthening the authority of the crown. 

For a considerable period the state of England had been 
very fluctuating and precarious, a circumstance that had a 
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material effect on the politics of Scotland and the proceed- 
ings of its king. It will be remembered tliat Henry IV., 
son of the Duke of Lancaster, had ascended the throne of 
England by the deposition of his sovereign Eichard II. 
His talents secured the rich prize his rebellion had won, 
while the splendid victories of his son and successor Henry 
v., seemed to perpetuate the ascendancy which his father 
had bequeathed. But affairs altered under Henry VI., 
during whose minority France was lost, and who on attain- 
ing the age of manhood exhibited a gentle imbecility alto- 
gether unsuited to an English sovereign. It was then that 
the Duke of York, the descendant of an elder branch of the 
royal house than that of Lancaster, began to put forth his 
hereditary claim to the crown, and in consequence of the 
king's incapacity he had been promoted to the regency in 
1454. It was after this event that Douglas arrived in Eng- 
land, and although a truce existed between the two countries, 
he made every effort to collect forces, that he might invade 
Scotland, and repossess himself of his estates. Being joined 
by the Earl of Northumberland, he crossed the border in 
1457, and commenced a furious career of havoc in Berwick- 
shire, until he was met, routed, and chaced into England 
by the Earl of Angus, his kinsman. This was his last appear- 
ance for many years in a country he had so deeply injured. 
To requite the Earl of Angus for the good service he had 
performed, he was rewarded with the estates of the attainted 
traitor — James thus committing the fatal error of raising 
an overgrown family anew in the person of another of its 
branches. It was now the turn of John Lord of the Isles, 
who had banded with Douglas, to tremble for his own safety ; 
but after humbling himself before the king, with entreaties 
for pardon and many promises of fealty, his delinquencies 
were forgiven. 

By this time, the two years' truce which had been made 
with England in 1457 having terminated, it was renewed for 
four years longer; and James, who had quelled his domestic 
enemies, thus hoped to enjoy leisure to pursue his plans for 
the improvement of the kingdom. But such at this time 
was the fury of the civil war in England, and the sudden- 
ness with which either party predominated by turns, that 
no peace or truce could be confidently trusted. It was with 
Henry that James treated as the rightful sovereign, and 
the ifnglish king was so compliant, that in consideration of 
assistance to be received from his ally, he was willing to 
rengn certain portions of the English border which had for- 
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merly belonged to Scotland. But the Yorkists, who cared 
nothing for truce or paction of Henry's making, annoyed 
the Scottish borders so vexatiously daring the same year, 
that James raised a large army, burst into England, and 
carried such havoc to the gates of Durham, that Henry, who 
still occupied a tottering throne, and saw in such a war the 
ruin of his cause, besought his brother sovereign to spare 
his subjects, — ^a request with which James complied, by re- 
tiring into Scotland. 

Thus all was once more lulled into quiet, until the defeat 
of the unfortunate Henry VI., and his imprisonment by the 
Duke of York, summoned the king of Scotland once more 
to interpose in behalf of his ally. He hospitably received 
the helpless fugitives, Margaret of Anjou and her young 
son Prince Edward, who had fled to his court for protection ; 
and mustering a still larger army than that with which he 
had formerly invaded England, he crossed the border, and 
commenced the campaign by the siege of Eoxburgh, which 
had been in possession of the English since the battle of 
Durham. The use of cannon was as yet new to the Scots, 
and only employed by them in sieges, while they were so 
unskilled in gunnery, that the discbarge of a field-piece was 
often as dangerous to themselves as to those at whom they 
took aim. And so it unfortunately proved on the present 
occasion. James, who had brought with him a lumbering 
array of ordnance, and planted it in battery, was examining 
its effects upon the strong walls of Eoxburgh castle, when 
a large cannon made of iron bars that were only secured 
with oaken wedges, and which had been too heavily charged 
with gunpowder, suddenly burst in an attempt to fire it ofl^ 
and the king, who was standing by, received such a blow 
from one of the wedges, that he fell dead in an instant. 
Thus suddenly and prematurely died James II. in the 
thirtieth year of his age, and when his powerful talents, 
matured by exercise and experience, were most successfully 
evincing themselves in the wise laws he enacted, and the 
growing improvement of Scotland. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous accident the Scottish 
nobles were so bent on taking Roxburgh, that instead of 
raising the siege,. they sent in all haste to Edinburgh, en- 
treating the queen to come immediately to the camp, bring- 
ing with her prince James, now their sovereign, who was 
only eight years old. She complied; and after a hasty 
welcome from the army, the siege was renewed with such 
ardour, that Roxburgh was taken on the day of her arrival, 
and the castle levelled with the ground. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A. D. 1460 to A. D. 1488. 

Minority of James III. — Lord Boyd usurps the chief authority — He is 
driven into England — ^New favourites succeed — The king's brothers 
imprisoned — His favourites executed at Lauder — Troubles ucca- 
sioned by the Duke of Albany — He invades Scotland and is defeated 
^The nobles combine against James III. — His defeat — He is assas- 
sinated. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 

England. France. Popes. 

Henry VI. Charles VIL Pius II. 

Edward IV. Louis XT. Sixtus IV. 

Edward V. Innocent VIII. 
Richard III. 
Henry VII. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1477. The power of Burgundy destroyed at the battle of Nancy by the 

Swiss. 
1480. Russia ireed from subjection to the Tartars. 
1485. Richard III. king of England and the last of the Plantagenets 

slain at Bosworth. 

iBififEDiATELT after the capture of Roxburgh, the Scottish 
leaders conducted the youthful prince to the neighbouring 
monastery of Kelso, where they crowned him with as much 
military pomp as circumstances permitted, under the title of 
James III. But the unanimity and ardour with which this 
national duty was performed, and the swords that were bran- 
dished when his title was proclaimed, could not avert the 
evils of a long minority, evils to be dreaded even in the 
the most civilized times, but inevitable in barbarous and 
early stages of society. The care of the young king's per- 
son, and the government of affairs for the present, were 
entrusted to Mary of Gueldres, the widowed queen, an 
arrangement that gave general dissatisfaction to the am- 
bitious nobility ; but on this occasion their dislike was in 
some measure justified by her character, which was not only 
imprudent, but even licentious. Under her administration, 
a regency was formed, the chief management of which 
was entrusted to Kennedy, bishop of St Andrews, whose 
prudence, justice, and political sagacity had been greatly 
appreciated during the preceding reign. The chief events 
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that took place for the next three years were principally oc- 
casioned by the contentions in England between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, in which it was impossible for Scot- 
land to avoid taking a share, as she had given refuge to the 
royal family amidst their disastrous changes. This war, 
however, was of little importance to the country either 
in its events or results, and in 1463 it was followed by 
a truce between the two kingdoms that was to last for the 
unusual term of fifty -five years — an engagement that, at 
such a period and between such people, might well be termed 
a political impossibility. During the same year, the queen 
died, and in 1466 occurred the death of Bishop Kennedy, by 
whose wise and energetic administration the ambitious had 
been controlled, and order maintained. Thus the young 
king, now only in his fourteenth year, was thrown loose 
from guardianship, to be the prize of contention for every 
one who sought through his name and countenance to ob- 
tain the chief influence in the kingdom. 

The scramble that ensued for this unworthy purpose was, 
as might be expected, of the most iniquitous character ; 
and the predominance was secured by William Lord Boyd, 
the head of a family hitherto of little note or influence, 
who had lately been created a peer, and invested with the 
office of High Justiciar. His attempts to obtain possession 
of the king's person, and the management of affairs, were 
characteristic of the period. He entered into bonds with 
several of the nobility, by which they engaged to support 
him in every movement, and fortify his power against all 
opposition, in return for which he was to procure for them 
immunities and rewards incompatible with the rights of the 
crown, as well as the welfare of the people. Thus, some 
were to be maintained in all their feuds and quarrels past, 
present, and to come ; others to get or retain an influential 
place in the king's special council, and others to be guer- 
doned with such profitable windfalls as might occur in the 
course of events. These engagements, which were solemnly 
signed and sealed with abundance of religious attestations, 
seemed to mark out Scotland rather as a hostile territory 
to be invaded and plundered, than a realm to be governed 
and benefited. Having thus mustered his auxiliaries and 
prepared them for action, the next step of Lord Boyd was 
to obtain possession of his sovereign's person, a deed that 
was now of easy accomplishment. The young king was 
sitting in the Exchequer Court, in the palace of Linlithgow, 
when Boyd suddenly entered at the head of the principal 
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conspirators, eompellcd James to mouDt the crupper of a 
horse behiud one of his allies, and in this sorry style of 
procession led the sovereign of the country into his fair 
capital of Edinburgh. After this atrocity, a solemn farce 
of reconciliation and amnesty behoved to be enacted. Ac- 
cordingly, at a sitting of parliament that was soon after held 
at Edinburgh, Lord Boyd entered, threw himself at the 
king's feet, and humbly besought him to declare to the 
assembled estates his sentiments respecting his late abstrac- 
tion from Linlithgow. The boyish sovereign, who had been 
probably tutored into the part he was to play, averred that 
the act, so far from being forcible and violent, had been done 
in all courtesy and kindness, and according to his own free 
will ; and to save Boyd and his adherents from challenge 
upon the subject for the future, an instrument to that eflfect 
was drawn up by the parliament. By the same authority, 
Lord Boyd was also invested with the guardianship, not 
only of the young king, but also of his brothers. But the 
height of safety as well as elevation seemed to have been 
attained by this upstart family, when soon after, the hand 
of the princess Mary, sister of the king, which had been 
pledged to Prince Edward, son of Henry VI., was bestowed 
upon Sir Thomas Boyd, the eldest son of the bold conspirator, 
who was created Earl of Arran, and endowed with rich 
estates and possessions. 

Power thus acquired was not calculated to be lasting, and 
its overthrow proceeded from a quarter that could not have 
been suspected. When James III. had completed his six- 
teenth year, it was thought full time to select for him a 
consort, and the person chosen for this purpose, was Mar- 
garet, daujghter of Christiern, king of Denmark and Norway. 
In arranging the marriage settlements, particular attention 
was to be paid by the Scottish ambassadors to the entire 
cession of the Orkney and Shetland islands to the crown of 
Scotland. These indeed had been purchased from Norway 
by Alexander III. in 1266, for which a trifling annual pay- 
ment was to be rendered by the Scottish kings ; but as a 
considerable number of years had elapsed, during which this 
payment had been neglected, Christiern not only claimed 
the full amount of these arrears, but also the penalties con- 
sequent on the failure. The treaty was satirfactorily con- 
cluded, the northern potentate agreeing to remit his demand 
as part of the marriage portion. From the same embassy 
however he learned more closely the state of Scotland, and 
especially the vassalage in wUch his proposed son-in-law 

a 
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was held by the Boyds, upon which he threw all his iofia- 
ence into tjiat party of the nobles who were already plotting 
the downfal of the usurping family. The ruin of their pros- 
perity was in consequence more rapid than its rise, although 
its rise had been so sudden and daring. The Earl of Arran 
was obliged to flee to Denmark : Lord Boyd, after a vain 
attempt at resistance, escaped to England, where he died a 
broken-hearted old man ; and his brother, Sir Alexander 
Boyd, who had been the king's tutor in military exercises 
and accomplishments, was tried, condemned, and executed. 
The crime adduced against him, as well as the family at 
large, was the abduction of the king from Linlithgow. 
In reply, the plea was set up that the act had been de- 
clared good service, and exempted from all future punish- 
ment under the great seal ; but the stem answer to this was, 
that the instrument had been extorted by the Boyds, at a 
time when they exercised a power the very acquirement of 
which was treason in a subject, and therefore a heavy aggra- 
vation of their offence. The princess Mary, who hadfled 
with her husband, was recalled by order of the king, and on 
a divorce being obtained to rescind her union with the Earl 
of Arran, she was bestowed in marriage upon Lord Hamilton, 
to whom she had been promised so early as 1454, in requital 
for the services he had rendered her father, James U., in 
the great Douglas rebellion. From this noble alliance the 
famSy of Hamilton became the nearest heirs of the throne 
of Scotland during the earlier part of the reign of the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart. 

Although James IIJ^ was thus delivered from unworthy 
favourites, who nded the country under the sanction of 
his name, yet their downfal seemed only to prepare for 
the rise of others of a still more questionable character. 
When he had reached the age of manhood, he showed his 
unfitness for the high office he held by his dislike of military 
sports and field exercises, his aversion to the society of the 
nobles, and indifference to those daily toils and occupations 
which constitute the chief duties of a sovereign. Instead 
of these, he devoted himself to learning and the fine arts, 
as yet little understood in Scotland; but his studies in 
learning comprised the absurdities of astrology and witch- 
craft, while his researches in the departments of taste and 
elegance were more conducive to the gratification of a frivo- 
lous luxury, than what was really oeautiful and usefrd. 
Nothing could be more adverse to the temper of a warlike 
people like the Scots, than to find their king thus alienated 
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from the active employments of his station, and converted 
into a meditative book-worm. Bnt even this was not the 
worst. His taste for architecture, music, and other such 
pursuits, in which his rough courtiers could not share, only 
attracted him more closely to those who excelled in them ; 
and thus his chief favourites were Rogers an English musi- 
cian, Cochrane an architect, Torphichen a dancing-master, 
and Hamnul a tailor. By these men his society was chiefly 
enjoyed and his favour occupied, while the proud nobility 
from whom he kept aloof, were indignant not merely at their 
exclusion from the royal countenance, but that it should be 
occasioned by men whom, however talented, they looked 
upon as base and low-bom mechanics. 

When such was the state of affairs, it was natural that 
the people should transfer their regard to more deserving, 
or at least more attractive personages ; and in the king's 
two brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar, 
they found what they sought — men of noble presence and 
martial accomplishments, and endowed with those ingratiat- 
ing manners so suited, especially m princes, to captivate the 
popular taste. These two accordingly soon attained the 
chief influence in the state, and the neglected James became 
jealous of their popularity. This jealousy was fostered by 
Cochrane, the chief of James's unworthy favourites. It 
would appear that the cunning architect had availed himself 
of the king's superstitious belief in sorcery and soothsaying, 
and surrounded him with fitting instruments ; so that while 
the king was startled at one time by a Flemish wizard whom 
he patronised, and who predicted that a lion was soon to be 
devoured by its whelps, he was at another confronted by a 
witch, who told him she had learned from her familiar spirits, 
that Mar was plotting against his life by spells and incanta- 
tions. These vain alarms sunk deep into the weak heart of 
James, and roused him into instant action. The Duke of 
Albany was the first to experience the effects of these mis- 
chievous vaticinations. As he was a bold ambitious man, 
and had exercised his office of warden of the borders like an 
independent sovereign, the king suspected him of aiming at 
the crown, and had him suddenly apprehended and confined 
in the castle of Edinburgh. The duke however soon con- 
trived to escape from prison, and he fled to France in the 
vain hope of inducing the selfish and cautious Louis XL to 
reinstate him in Scotland through the aid of French auxi- 
liaries. The Earl of Mar was the next victim of the kind's 
superstitious terrors. He was imprisoned in Craigmiliar 
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Castle under the charge of having consulted with witches 
as to the probable period of his royal brother's death ; and 
his fate was of a darker character than that of the more 
fortunate Albany, for he soon after died, under suspicious 
circumstances of having met with foul play. His veins had 
been opened, it was said in reply, to cure a sudden access 
of fever ; but on being laid in a warm-bath, he had torn off 
the bandages, and thus bled himself to death. 

In the mean time the Duke of Albany, although an exile 
and a suppliant, continued to be a formidable enemy. He 
had endeavoured, but in vain, to procure from the king of 
France the means of invading Scotland ; yet although baffled 
in this quarter, he had soon the prospect of the more effec- 
tive aid of England in accomplishing hisi treasonable pur- 
poses. Edward IV. who had cultivated peace with Scotland 
as long as his occupation of a new throne was insecure, 
no sooner found himself firmly seated, than he resolved to 
renew the war between the two kingdoms, notwithstanding 
the long truce that had been estabhshed between them. 
Albany therefore, who in too many points resembled the 
selfish brother of Robert HI., lent a willing ear to the pro- 
posals of Edward, and agreed to occupy the Scottish throne 
as the mere vassal of England, and surrender to his liege- 
master the fairest of the northern provinces. The traitor 
forthwith repaired to England ; and so vain as well as con- 
fident had he already become on the strength of this flimsy 
negociation, that in his contracts he signed himself Alex- 
ander Eex, as if he were already in the fall exercise of roysd 
authority. 

The war thus prepared for was soon proclaimed, and the 
Scottish army headed by James IH., who was accompanied 
by his obnoxious minions, set forward and encamped at 
Lauder. But the Scottish nobles had contemplated an event 
more favourable to their interests than even a victory over 
the English. They were now at the head of their military 
retainers, the power of the sword was in their hands, and 
with a word they could doom to ruin those unworthy men 
who had engrossed the society and perverted the adminis- 
tration of their king. Of these favourites, Cochrane, whom 
the nobles scornfully termed " the mason," appears to have 
been not only the ablest, but also the most guilty and ob- 
noxious. He had impoverished the country by his extor- 
tions, and by debasing the current coin of the realm ; and 
to crown his guilt in the eyes of the nobility, he had thrust 
himself into their ranks, by purchasing from the king the 
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earldom of Mar, and parading in public with a body-guard 
of three hundred men armed with battle-axes. Even his 
tent, now that he had come into the field, was of silk fastened 
with gilded chains, while its furniture and appointments 
within were correspondent to all this external bravery. This 
arrogant pomp, added to his former delinquencies, sealed 
his fate ; and the nobles, unknown to the king, assembled 
in stem conclave within the church of Lauder, to deliberate 
upon the national grievances, and to redress them. It was 
quickly settled that all the fevourites should perish — but by 
whom was the adventure to be risked, and the king's revenge 
bearded ? This question was proposed by Lord Gray in the 
form of a homely apologue. " The mice," he said, " assem- 
bled to deliberate upon the best plan to stop the ravages of 
their deadly enemy, the cat, when it was agreed, that the 
most effectual way was to tie a bell round her neck, by 
which means they would always have due warning of her 
approach. The mice," he added, " were delighted with this 
proposal, and were about to break up the meeting, when 
the question suddenly occurred, * Who will fasten the bell ?' " 
" Let that be no question here," exclaimed the stern and 
fearless Earl of Angus, raising his gigantic form in the midst 
of the assembled nobles ; — " I will bell the cat !" 

The matter having been thus settled, and before the lords 
could depart to execute their sentence, a loud knocking was 
heard at the door, which being opened, Cochrane himself 
entered, ignorant of their purpose, and pranked out in that 
splendid attire with which he sought to cover his humble 
origin. The lords soon closed round the offered victim. 
" It does not become thee to wear this collar," cried Angus, 
snatching the massive golden chain which Cochrane wore 
round his neck ; "a rope would suit thee better." " Nor 
yet this horn," added Douglas of Lochleven, seizing a hunt- 
mg-hom tipped with gold and adorned with precious stones, 
which the gay architect wore at his side : " thou hast hunted 
mischief enough already, and must no longer wear this pre- 
cious bauble." " My lords," cried Cochrane, who was as 
fearless a man as any present, " are ye in jest or earnest ?' 
They soon resolved his doubt by binding his hands, and 
placing him under a guard. They then strode onward to 
the royal tent, seized the other favourites, and dragging them 
from the presence of the king, whom they put under tem- 
porary confinement, they repaired to the bridge of Lauder 
which was selected as the place of execution. Cochrane 
pleaded hard to be suspended with a silken cord from his 
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tent, instead of being hanged with a common rope like a 
dog — his love of foppery even surmounting the fear of death 
itself; but his prayer was disr^arded^ and he was hanged 
over a parapet of the bridge, not even with a common cord, 
but a halter of horse-hair. The same fate befel Rogers the 
musician, Hammil the tailor, Torphichen the dancing-master, 
and several others, after which the nobles disbanded the 
army, leading James with them as a prisoner, whom they 
connned for a time in the castle of Edinburgh. As for the 
Duke of Albany, he was easily induced to forego his engage- 
ments with England, upon being reinstated in his honours 
and possessions ; and on his arrival in Edinburgh, he was 
entrusted not only with the custody of the kin^s person, 
but a principal share in the government, by being invested 
with the office of lieutenant-general. 

It was not however by such concessions that the ambition 
of the duke was to be satisfied. He still continued his intri- 
gues with England for the purpose of securing the crown to 
himself, and might perhaps have succeeded in his iniquitous 
aim, but for a party of the nobles who still loved their 
country, and could not tolerate the idea of its being reduced 
to a mere English province. So effectual was their opposi- 
tion, that he was soon unseated from office, upon which he 
fled once more to England, after treacherously delivering 
up the castle of Dunbar to an English garrison. His next 
attempt was to stir up Richard III. to interpose in his be- 
half : but that daring sovereign, who had usurped the crown 
of England by the murder of his nephews, and whose pos- 
session of it was threatened by the rallying Lancasterians, 
was in no mood to complicate his numerous difficulties by 
the hazards of a Scottish war. Rendered desperate by this 
rejection, Albany resolved to invade the country with his own 
scanty resources, in which attempt he was joined by Earl 
Douglas, who although now an old man, and an exile of 
thirty years' standing, still retained the ambition of his for- 
mer years, and had entered into every design that menaced 
the peace of Scotland. The two chiefs commenced their 
hopeless adventure at the head of only five hundred horse, 
with which they crossed the border, and appeared before 
Lochmaben, expecting there to be joined by their allies and 
retainers. But the hardy townsmen, who thought that 
this unexpected visit was for the mere purpose of plunder, 
snatched up their arms, and gave battle to the invaders. 
In spite of th^ir bravery, they were on the point of being 
overpowered and driven back into their streets, when a 
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portion of the royal forces opportunely arrived to their aid, 
and Albany and his troopers betook themselves to flight. 
As for Douglas, he was struck from his horse, and about to 
be surrounded, when he saw in the foremost of the press a 
son of Kirkpatrick of Closebum, one of his old and faithful 
followers, and to him he surrendered, that his bom vassal 
might be enriched with the high reward offered for his ap- 
prehension, instead of a stranger or an enemy. Kirkpatrick 
wept at this generous motive of the grey-haired warrior, and 
offered, but in vain, to set him at liberty, and fly with him 
to England. Such at that time was the feudal tie between 
dependent and chief in Scotland ; a feeling generally para- 
mount to that of loyalty, and often of patriotism itself. 
When the prisoner was brought before the king, the earl, 
either firom pride or shame, turned his back upon the latter ; 
and when his sentence was pronounced of confinement for 
life in the monastery of Lindores, instead of being sent to 
the scaffold, he muttered within his beard, "He who may 
no better, must needs turn monk." It was thus that the 
noblest branch of the lofty race of Douglas became extinct, 
a race that rivalled, and sometimes eclipsed the power and 
grandeur of its sovereigns. As for Albany, after escaping 
to England, he soon after repaired to France, where in a few 
years he was aceidentally slain in a tournament. 

James III. being thus delivered from his two formidable 
enemies, might be considered as ensured in a life of peace 
and safety. But he had not yet learned wisdom from the 
dangers he had escaped ; and he resumed with even more 
than former eagerness his passion for extravagant building 
and unkingly propensity to hoard money, his secluded habits, 
and devotedness to the study of music and the occult arts. 
As if these were not sufficient to estrange from him the love 
of his subjects, be also resumed the worst of his former faults, 
that of favouritism, the object of which was now Ramsay of 
Babnain. This person, the youngest of his cherished asso- 
ciates when the others were executed, would have suffered 
with the rest when they were dragged from the royal pre- 
sence, had he not clung to the king's person, who entreated, 
and at last obtained, nie youth's exemption from the halter. 
James was so imprudent as afterwards to make Ramsay 
captain of the royal guard, raise him to the rank of the 
peerage under the title of Lord Bothwell, and bestow upon 
him that unpropitious favour which he had formerly con- 
ferred upon Cochrane. Thus the nobility soon found that 
the perquisites which had once fallen to their share were 
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intereepted by tbe craving hand of their sovereign, and that 
the influence which they ought to have possessed at court 
was obscured by a creature of his own. With all this, they 
had also just reason to fear that the outrage they had com- 
mitted at Lauder Bridge, although unmentioned, was not 
forgotten, and that the king only watched an opportunity of 
revenge. Thus a selfish regard to their own interests com- 
bined with the dread of punishment, in the absence of higher 
motives, was sufficient to animate such men to rebel against 
their sovereign, and plunge the country into all the evils of 
civil war. 

A cause of open quarrel was only wanted, and that was 
soon afforded by the infatuated king. In consequence of 
his love of music, which at that time was utterly unintelli- 
gible to the Scots, he was desirous to maintain a double 
choir in his royal chapel at Stirling ; and to defray the ad- 
ditional expense of such a measure, he unscrupulously 
seized on the revenues of Coldingham priory. But this re- 
ligious institution had long been accounted an especial 
property of the Homes and Hepbums, who were in the 
habit of choosing a prior from each family in turn ; and the 
chiefs of thesa proud and powerful families felt themselves 
insulted as well as defrauded ^y the royal encroachment. 
They soon found others to sympathise in their grievance ; 
the discontent quickly ripened into revolt ; and the barons 
of the south, who proceeded to array themselves against 
James as an unjust king and tyrant, were headed by the 
Earl of Angus, popularly called Bell-the-cat, from his noted 
saying in the council at Lauder church. James, on the 
other hand, was followed by the barons of the north, who 
repaired to the royal standard as soon as their rivals began 
to muster. At the head of the force which he commanded, 
the king might soon have crushed the adverse coalition, had 
he possessed but a small portion of the spirit that animated 
his father and grandfather ; but unfortunately he was no 
warrior, while he seems to have possessed no better counsel 
than that of his minion Kamsay. The two armies con- 
fronted each other upon the southern shores of the Forth, 
where a few indecisive skirmishes occurred, intermixed 
with equally fruitless negociations between parties who had 
committed themselves to mortal arbitrament. But the in- 
surgents having obtained possession of the person of prince 
James, the eldest son of their sovereign, now only in his 
sixteenth year, allured him to give his name and counten- 
ance to their cause, upon which they proclaimed him king 
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ooder the tide of James lY., and deposed his father as a 
tvrant and traitor. At this new and a£9ictmg movement, 
tfames III. renounced the conflict as hopeless, and made a 
hasty retreat to his capital. This, however, was a prema- 
ture step, as his friends reassembled in such force that he 
was soon at the head of thirty thousand soldiers. He might 
have again bid successful defiance to his enemies, had not 
his faint spirit been utterly quelled by an insurrection 
thus headed by his thoughtless son, and therefore he closed 
with a treaty in which he granted not only full pardon to 
the insurgents, but a separate kingly maintenance to their 
young leader, who had already assumed the kingly title. 

It is evident that a treaty like this could be nothing 
more than a mockery : it was a mere military manoeuvre, 
where each party sought to gain time, or throw the other 
off its guard. Such at least it appears to have been with 
the barons of the south ; for only a short time after the 
king had dismissed his army and retired to Edinburgh, they 
were assembled in greater force than ever, and with the 
young prince at their head. The adherents of James rallied 
round their sovereign, upon which he marched from Edin- 
burgh to Stirling, and took post upon a piece of ground 
called Little Canglar, within a mile of the field of Bannock- 
bum, and there waited the approach of the rebel army. 
When the engagement commenced, the king's forces had 
at first the advantage, until the fierce borderers advanced, 
men nursed in war from their childhood, and armed with 
spears longer than those of their adversaries, who came on 
with loud yells, and soon bore down the left wing of the 
royal army. This was a mischance which a brave soldier 
would have regarded with defiance, and a good leader have 
surmounted, but as for James, he utterly lost all courage 
and hope. He had seen his own royal banner floating over 
the enemy's ranks, at the head of whom was his son, his flrst- 
bom, impatient for the inheritance ; and perhaps, at that fear- 
ful apparition he was still further unnerved, by the remem- 
brance of those dark prophecies which had consigned him to 
destmction by his nearest kindred. While the battle was at 
the fiercest, and his soldiers gallantly straggling and dying in 
his defence, he suddenly turned bridle, and galloped off the 
field. As he hurried at full speed through the little hamlet 
of Milltown, his horse, a fleet iron-grey that had been pre- 
sented to him that morning by Lord Lyndsay of the Byres, 
and warranted to carry him from every danger, suddenly 
swerved at the sight of a woman drawing water, and the uu- 
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skilful rider, who was fluDg from the saddle, swooned with 
the £ei11, and the unusual weight of his annour. He was 
humanely carried into a neighbouring cottaee. When he 
recovered, he entreated that a priest might be brought to 
confess him ; and on being asked his name he incautiouslj 
replied, " Alas, I was your sovereign this morning I" The 
woman immediately nmedout of the cottage, wringing her 
hands, and crying with piteous entreaty for a priest to come 
and receive the Mug's confession. At this moment, an un- 
known person, probably a straggler from the conflict, threw 
himself in her way, exclaiming, '* I am a priest ; lead me 
to the king." On being brought to the royal presence, he 
knelt by the sorry bed on which James was laid, and ai^ed 
him if his hurts were deadly ; who answered that they were 
not, if carefully tended, out that in the mean time he 
wished, in case of the worst, to confess his sins, and receive 
absolution. At this reply, the unknown ruffian suddenly 
drawing a poniard, exclaimed, '^ This shall presently give 
thee absolution !" and plunged it repeatedly into the king's 
heart. The murderer naving finished this foul deed disap- 
peared, and was never afterwards detected. The death of 
James m. occurred in the thirty-fifth year of his age, and 
twenty- eighth of his reign. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A.D. 1488 to A. D. 1513. 

Reign of James IV. — Exploits of Admiral Wood— James IV. befriends 
Ferkin "Warbeck — Able administration of James — Andrew Barton 
slain — War commenced with England — Preparations of James to 
invade England — Battle of Flodden and death of James IV. 

Contemporary Kings. 



England. 


France. 


Popes. 


Henry VII. 


Charles VIII. 


I-nnocent VIIT. 


Henry VIII. 


Lewis XII. 


Alexander VI. 
Pius III. 
Julius II. 
LeoX, 



Important Contemporary Events. 

1491. The Moorish kingdom in Spain overthrown. 

1492. America discovered by Columbus. 
1^4. Algebra first known in Europe. 

1497. The Portuguese reach India by doubling the C ape of Good Hope. 

1499. Sebastian Cabot discovers North America. 

1500. Brazil discovered by the Portuguese. 

1506. The building of St Peter's Church at Rome commenced. 
1513. Henry VIIL invades France. 

James IV. who had been proclaimed by that designation 
daring the life time of his unfortunate father, was now king 
in reality ; and of those nobles who had been the most 
forward in the late conspiracy, some were rewarded with 
estates, and others with offices in the government. Wist- 
ful looks were also cast by the successful party towards the 
tempting possessions of those who had followed James III., 
and several barons were cited to trial before the parliament, 
with a view to their punishment by fine or confiscation. 
Ridiculously enough too, the charge against them was that 
of treason, because, in taking up arms for their late sove- 
reign, they had rebelled against James IV. This charge, 
notwithstanding its manifest absurdity, was in some cases 
followed by the usual punishment, while the war against 
James III. was pronounced to have been not only necessary 
and lawful, but also good service to the state. Thus 
strangely does success change the name and character of 
persons and events. He who plots and fails is a traitor, 
and condemned to a traitor's doom ; while he who plots and 
prospers in his design, is eulogised as a patriot and a hero. 

The young sovereign commenced his reign with activity 
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and vigour, and not only showed a laudable desire for tJie 
welfare of his people, but a wise circumspection to av<Hd 
the errors into which his &ther had fallen. He cultivated 
the esteem of the nobles, prized their society, and counten- 
anced their stirring pursuits, and this he was the more 
easily enabled to do, from his naturally frank and buoyant 
temper, and his love of field sports and chivalrous exercises. 
Such therefore was their attachment to his person, that an 
attempt at rebellion excited in the beginning of his reign by 
the powerful Earl of Lennox, was speedily and with ease 
suppressed. But the chief danger of James IV. arose, 
not from his unfitness to rule the kingdom, but himsdf. 
Even thus early he was addicted to profligate pursuits, 
a fault that perverts the counsels and ensures the ruin of 
sovereigns, however wise and powerful. His excesses in 
these particulars were strangely contrasted with his reli- 
gious character, and his fits of penitence and devotion. 
With all his gaiety, he could not escape from that remorse 
which haunted him for the share he had taken in his father's 
death ; and he endeavoured to silence the reproaches of his 
conscience by such remedies as the church at that time 
prescribed. He founded monasteries and other ecclesiasti- 
cal endowments ; he wore an iron belt round his waist, to 
which a link was annually added ; and he spent a part of 
Lent every year in the gloom of some monastic building 
where he strove to expiate his crime by acts of mortification 
and penance. But as soon as the period of restraint was 
over, he rushed into scenes of merriment and deeds of pro- 
fligacy with greater zest than evei as if his self-inflictions 
had not only silenced the inward accuser, but purchased 
the privilege of a whole year of iniquity. 

As James was anxious to improve the commerce of 
Scotland, and had brides a considerable taste for ship- 
building, his love of nautical afiairs was ably seconded by 
Sir Andrew Wood, the earliest as well as the best of old 
Scottish naval heroes. This gallant admiral, who had per- 
formed signal services upon his own element during the 
former reign, had forfeited court favour for his attachment 
to the cause of James III. ; but in consequence of his 
merits, that oflence was overlooked, and he became the 
devoted friend and counsellor of the new sovereign. His 
services also were soon in requisition. A pirate fleet of 
five English ships entered the Clyde, and committed great 
devastations, upon which the task of chastising them was 
consigned to the Scottish admiral. With only two ships, 
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Wood woDt in quest of the enemy, captured the five hostile 
Teasels, and carried them with their crews triumphantly 
into Leith. Henry YII., now king of Endland, enraged at 
this disgrace of his naval flag, resolved to sweep the auda- 
cious Scottish commander from the seas, and with this 
intent, although peace still subsisted between the two 
countries, he privately incited Stephen Bull, an active mer- 
chant and brave skilful seaman, to set sail in quest of Wood. 
Bull commenced his cruise in three stout well-armed vessels, 
and fell in with his antagonist near Saint Abb's Head. A 
desperate sea-fight commenced, which was only suspended 
by the coming of night ; and on the following morning it 
was renewed with such fury, that the combatants, wholly 
inattentive to wind and tide, allowed their ships to be drifted 
into the mouth of the Tay, the shores of which were lined 
with anxious spectators. At length the superior skill of 
Wood prevailed: the three English ships were captured, 
and Stephen Bull on being presented to James, was cour- 
teously set at liberty without ransom. 

The aJOfairs of Scotland were now in tHe most prosperous 
condition. The commerce of the country was ably guarded, 
as well as its interests advanced by Wood, who besides be- 
iog the most distinguished of naval commanders, was sol- 
dier, merchant, financier, and feudal baron. James also, 
when he had ripened into manhood, perceived how much 
he had been duped by those selfish lords who for their own 
personal interests had allured him into the conspiracy 
against his father, and he either removed them from the 
court employments with which they had been rewarded, or 
cautiously watched their proceedings. The Highlands were 
tranquillized by the royal progresses which he made into their 
districts ; and while the rude inhabitants were dazzled at 
the splendour with which these journeys were accompanied, 
they were also won by his popular manners and knightly 
accomplishments. While such was the internal state of 
the country, the truce with England continued uninterrupted 
by land, notwithstanding the late encounters by sea ; for in 
those days the ocean was considered as a sort of neutral 
territory to which national compacts did not extend, and 
thus the merchant generally added the gainfrd practices of 
the buccaneer to those of ms more peaceful profession. 

It was from England, however, that the first danger 
threatened. The two nations watching each other &e 
hostile gladiators in repose, were but enjoying a breathing 
ij^terval in their strife ; and Henry VII., although too wise 
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openly to strike, was ready to avail himself of any covert 
advantage. It appears that, in 1490, he entered into a dark 
plot with some of James' discontented nobles to make their 
master prisoner, and convey him in secrecy to England, bat 
the plan came to nothing, and the whole of the particulars 
were studiously concealed. James was not of a temper to 
brook such an infamous injury, so that he seized the op- 
portunity of open retaliation five years after, when it came 
in the person of the fugitive Perkin Warbeck. This young 
adventurer, who pretended to be the son of Edward IV., 
and therefore the rightful heir to the English crown in pre- 
ference to Henry VII., had set up his claims in England 
but been defeated, upon which he fled to Scotland, and im- 
plored the aid of its sovereign. James, who appears to 
have been captivated by the graceftd demeanour and spe- 
cious arts of the young fugitive, and persuaded that he 
was the rightftd heir of Edward IV., not only bestowed 
upon him his fair kinswoman, Catherine Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Huntley, in marriage, but accompanied him 
with an army into England to establish him on the throne. 
The English, however, were in no mood to receive a sove- 
reign at the hands of their old enemies, and the proclama- 
tions of James and Warbeck were treated with neglect. 
Enraged at this indifference of the people, and their refusal 
to co-operate with him, James gave loose to his resentment 
by plundering and wasting Northumberland ; and when the 
pretender interposed in behalf of his subjects, as he called 
them, the king observed with a sneer that he was too 
anxious about those who would neither acknowledge him as 
king nor subject. At length, finding the expedition so 
utterly hopeless, James retreated into Scotland without a 
battle, and soon after left Perkin to his fate, by civilly dis- 
missing him from Scotland. 

An invasion like this, which in former years would have 
been followed by a ruinous war, was happily passed over by 
the cautious king of England without retidiation, and the 
two countries again subsided into tranquillity. Such in- 
deed was the pacific spirit of Henry VII., that although 
both an able and successful * leader when circumstances 
called him into the field, his usual maxim was, "When 
Christ came into the world peace was sung, and when he 
departed from it peace was bequeathed." James had 
therefore full time for returning to the internal af^irs of 
his country, and in consequence of his strict and vigorous 
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exertions not only were the Highlands retained in compara- 
tive quiety but the Lowland plains and highways cleared of 
the bands of marauders that had formerly infested them. 
Being himself a poet, and no mean scholar for the age, 
leammg was encouraged, and in addition to the imiversity 
of St Andrews, the earliest of Scottish colleges, and that 
of Glasgow, which was established in 1453, the univer- 
sity of Aberdeen was founded in 1500, by Elphinstone, 
bi^op of that See. It is worthy of notice also, that these 
kingly cares and labours were amusingly intermixed with 
the extravagances of tournaments and pageants, so that 
the lance of James was sometimes levelled in the tilt-yard 
against those with whom he had been sitting in council, 
and the Minos of to-day would be enacting on the morrow 
the part of a '^ salvage man" in some ridicmous court mum- 
mery. But this wap the transition period of Europe, in 
which Scotland was not likely to be among the foremost of 
kingdoms in throwing off the follies and feudalism of the 
middle ages. Having now attained the mature age of thirty, 
it was thought full time for James to espouse the bride 
about whom a treaty had been pending for several years. 
This was Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., who had now 
reached the age of womanhood ; and in 1602 she became 
the queen of James, the marriage being celebrated with all 
the pomp and festivity that the court of Scotland could 
muster. On this auspicious occasion, the long truce that 
had subsisted with England was changed into a peace, the 
first that had subsisted between the two countries for a 
hundred and seventy years — a peace, however, which un- 
fortunately was fated to be of short duration. 

Soon after his marriage, James was annoyed by the re- 
volt of a feudal sovereignty which had hitherto been a 
plentiful source of grievance to the Scottish kings. The 
proud office of Lord of the Isles, and the powers it entailed, 
had for some time been abrogated ; but the rude islanders 
impatient of the government of a royal lieutenant, elected 
for their chief a descendant of their last kingling, and after- 
wards invaded the mainland, where they laid waste the dis- 
trict of Badenoch and burnt the town of Inverness. The 
energetic measures of James in 1503 soon quelled the in- 
surrection, and justice courts were instituted, by which 
coercion was established among these hitherto lawless terri- 
tories. At a parliament held the same year, several wise 
regulations for the government of the country at lai^e were 
passed, the chief of which were the following : — No remis- 
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sioDS granted to offenders were to contain a general clause 
for au offences, as through this Tague technicality the 
greatest offenders often escaped, the chief crime worthy 
of death being omitted, and a minor one selected in its stead. 
No pardon was to be given to those who had deliberately 
committed the crime of murder. To prevent the impover- 
ishment of the country, no larger sum of money than forty 
shillings was to be exported from Scotland — ^a somewhat 
awkward comment upon the reciprocity of commerce. No 
Scottish subjects abroad were to carry on any law-suit ex- 
cept in the court of their Conservator, who was required to 
visit Scotland once a year. As attendance upon parliament 
was still considered a burden and loss, rather than an hon- 
ourable distinction, the head men of the borough, as mem- 
bers of the Third Estate, were required to give their attend- 
ance when any tax was to be proposed, or contribution 
levied. The large forests with which Scotlapd formerly 
abounded having been destroyed, a fine of five pounds was 
imposed upon those who felled or burnt growing timber ; 
while those proprietors whose lands were naked of woods 
and forests, were ordered to plant at least one acre with 
treesy and encourage the forming of enclosures for deer and 
other purposes. Lands were also to be let in feu, by which 
the interests of agriculture were promoted, and the feudal 
hold of the landlord upon the military services of the tenant 
restrained within proper limits ; and to promote the same 
ends, no agricultural implements were to be seized for debt. 
By other statutes enacted at this sitting of parliament, 
the same laws, and the same weights and measures were to 
be common to the whole realm ; the expenses of law-suits 
were to be moderated, and mendicity discouraged and sup- 



These legislative cares of James lY. were, as usual, suc- 
ceeded by disturbances and revolts among his people, and 
chiefly those of the Isles, who in 1504 and the following 
year again broke out into rebellion. But the navy of Scotland 
was now in such an effective state, that the castles of the 
island chiefs were easily controlled, and their owners re- 
duced to submission. Besides these outbreaks, there were 
those occasioned by the borderers, who lived independently 
of the laws of either kingdom, and plundered both indiffer- 
ently. To repress this insubordination, James advanced 
at the head of a well-appointed military force into Eskdale ; 
and as his expedition was to combine amusement with the 
toils of government, he was also attended by a large train 
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of huntsmen, falconers, and buffoons. For the purpose of 
enfolding the malefactors more completely within the net, 
where so many meshes were spun of silk and golden threads, 
he had also applied for the co-operation of Lord Dacres, the 
English warden, who joined the Scottish king at Lochmaben. 
Their united efforts soon enveloped the offending districts ; 
many of the most notorious border freebooters were brought 
to execution, and the chief of the marauding leaders reduced 
to submission. By these decisive efforts the disturbances 
of the country were suppressed, its commercial importance 
increased, and amicable relations formed or renewed with 
the nations of the continent. All was indeed the promise 
of prosperity and peace to Scotland and her king, when 
the clouds began once more to gather. An ominous prog- 
nostic was the death of Henry vll., during whose wise and 
temperate administration the ardent spirit of his son-in- 
law had been kept under wholesome check, but who was 
now succeeded by his son Henry VIIT., to the full as rash 
and headstrong as James himself ; and from the predomin- 
ance of two such fiery spirits no lasting peace could be ex- 
pected. 

The first, as well as the chief ground of quarrel, originated 
in the vain ambition of the young English king, who sought, 
by making war with France, to emulate the glories of Ed- 
ward ITI. and Henry V. But as France was the ancient 
ally of Scotland, and as James IV. had ever continued on 
the most friendly terms with the French court, an invasion 
of that country by Henry was almost certain to be followed 
by a war between England and Scotland. While France 
was thus menaced by the new king of England, an event 
soon occurred that produced the explosion. The two Bar- 
tons, merchants of Scotland, and also admirals and buc- 
caneers, at a time when every merchant-ship had to fight 
its way from port to port, and who were more prompt to 
plunder than willing to be plundered, had risen by their dar- 
ing and successful deeds at sea to a renown scarcely inferior 
to that of Wood himself. In consequence of injuries done 
to the Scottish shipping, they had obtained letters of re- 
prisal against the Portuguese, under which they captured 
several rich prizes ; and that nothing might escape them, 
they had stopped and searched several English vessels dur- 
ing their cruise, to make sure that no Portuguese goods 
were on board. This liberty was keenly resented by the 
English, and the Earl of Surrey vowed that such excesses 
shoold not be endured, as long as he had an estate to furnish 
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a ship, or a son to command it. Two stout vessels under 
the command of his sons, Lord Thomas and Sir Alexander 
Howard, were accordingly sent, who fell in with Andrew 
Barton on board his ship the Lion in the Downs, and ao- 
companied bj an armed pinnace. A cruel sea-fight ensued ; 
Barton, mortally wounded, stiU encouraged his men by blow- 
ing his whistle, and after he had breathed his last, his vessels 
were captured, and carried into the Thames. James remon- 
strated by a herald upon this outrage, but Henry scomfdUy 
replied, that the fate of pirates ought not to be a cause of 
quarrel between princes. A ground of contest by land as 
well as sea had ako been furnished on the part of England. 
Sir Robert Ker, warden of the middle marches, in conse- 
quence of peculiar strictness in repressing the borderers, 
had been murdered by three Englishmen during the reign 
of Henry VII. ; but notwithstanding the expostulations of 
James, one of the assassins was still allowed to go at laige 
within the English border, as if in defiance of the king of 
Scotland, as well as contempt of all justice. 

Thus war between England and France continued daily 
to become more certain, and Scotland therefore rang witii 
military preparations of which those for naval service occu- 
pied no ordinary attention. Even yet, however, James 
and Henry might have been prevented from hostile collision, 
the former by the impoverished state of his exchequer, to 
which his hostile preparations had reduced him, and the 
latter by his unwillingness to leave England exposed at his 
departure to a Scottim invasion, when the important ques- 
tion in which the welfare of two kingdoms was at stake 
was decided by an idle punctilio of chivalry. In a letter 
which she wrote to him with her own hand in the style of 
the high-flown romances of the period, the queen of IVance 
termed James her knight, and besought him to arm for her 
defence, as if she had been already in the hands of some 
loathly giant, or immured in the dungeon of an outrageous 
paynim. To enforce this petition, she sent him a ring from 
her finger, as a pledge of affection — and aware that some- 
thing more was needed to enable him to fulfil her request 
of making a day's march into English territory, the ring 
was accompanied with fourteen thousand crowns. Blinded 
by these vain allurements so much in character with his 
tastes and habits, James forgot the safety of his throne 
and the welfare of his people, by plunging at once ioto a 
war with England. He sent a herald to Henry VIII. then 
in France, and employed in the siege of Terounne, rehears- 
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ing all his causes of grievance, and enjoining him to desist 
from invading France under the penalty of a Scottish war. 
Heniy was not one to be daunted by such an appeal, and 
he answered the challenge by a prompt defiance. But the 
fierce borderers of Scotland were so eager for action and 
plunder, that they did not even wait the adjustment of 
these quick preliminaries ; for under the leading of Lord 
Home they made an inroad into Northumberland, accom* 
panied with the usual amount of destruction and pillage. 
In a careless march homeward, however, the invaders were 
attacked at Millfield plain near Wooler by an ambush of 
archers, who suddenly started from the long broom, and 
plied their arrows with such effect, that the Scots were 
put to flight after leaving a third of their number dead 
on the field, and a large amount of their best soldiers pri- 
soners. 

This discomfiture only hastened James's warlike prepara- 
tions, and the whole military array of the kingdom was 
ordered to meet him at Edinburgh fiirnished with provisions 
for forty days. The prudent and experienced, aware of the 
danger of such a war, endeavoured to avert it by acting 
upon the superstitious feelings of the king. Thus, voices 
like the proclamation of a herald were heard at midnight 
from the market-cross of Edinburgh, sununoning the king 
and his chief nobles by name to appear within sixty days 
before the tribunal of Pluto. A still more solemn warning 
was prepared for James in the church of the palace of Lin- 
lithgow. A man arrayed in a blue mantle bound with a 
linen ghrdle, and having sandals on his feet, wearing in 
dress, countenance, and demeanour, a striking resemblance 
to the popular idea of the beloved disciple of our Lord, the 
adopted son of the Virgin Mary, suddenly appeared before 
the king, leaned upon the desk at which he was sitting, and 
thus addressed him without salute or reverence, in a tone 
of severe authority : " Sir king, my mother sent me to warn 
thee not to proceed in thy present undertaking ; for if thou 
dost, it shall not fare well with thee, or with those who 
follow thee. I am also commanded to warn thee against 
the society and counsels of women, lest they occasion thy 
disgrace and downfal." These words were uttered in a 
slow, solemn, fearless tone, and before the king had re- 
covered from his astonishment the strange messenger had 
vanished no one could tell how or whither. 

These were startling admonitions and believed to be 
supernatural ; but James had reached that pertinacity of 
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purpose from which men will not be warned " though one 
-should arise from the dead." It is also probable that his 
natural sa^gacity, combating with his superstitious fears, 
made him suspect these portents to be the mere cunning de- 
vices of those who were opposed to the war. He com- 
menced his march at the head of an army superior in num- 
bers and equipments to any Scottish host that had hitherto 
invaded England, and took in succession the castles of Nor- 
ham, Wark, and Ford. These were paltry enterprises in 
which to engage so noble an army, and one that was provi- 
sioned for only forty days. But a still more fatal error was 
committed by James in disregarding the warning concerning 
women that had been given him in the church of Linlithgow. 
With the castle of Ford, he also captured Lady Heron, the 
wife of the castellan, now a prisoner in Scotland, and be- 
came so enamoured by her charms and blandishments that 
his military arrangements were neglected. While valuable 
time was thus wasted, the Earl of Surrey, to whom Henry 
had entrusted the defence of England, was enabled to muster 
his forces, and provide for repeUing the invasion. He was 
soon ready for the encounter, and he sent James a challenge 
inviting him to battle on a certain day, if he dared to abide 
so long in England, which the king was so rash as to ac- 
cept. In the mean time, from the delay that had been so 
wantonly incurred, the provisions of the Scottish army were 
exhausted, and the soldiers were retiring to their homes in 
crowds ; but James, obstinately bent on abiding by his en- 
gagement, took up a strong position on the hill of Flodden, 
where Surrey found it unsafe to attack him. But this ad- 
vantage he recklessly compromised by allowing the English 
to occupy a favourable position that endangered the safety 
of his army. This absurd dalliance with fortune called 
forth the earnest remonstrances of his nobles, and especially 
of the old Earl of Angus, who represented the danger of the 
Scottish position, and the growing weakness of the army, 
and recommended an immediate retreat while there was yet 
opportunity. But James, who probably remembered at 
that moment the courage of the earl in bearding the former 
king, and the circumstances under which he had acquired 
the popular name of Bell-the-cat, rejected his counsel with 
disdain, and told him that if he was afraid, he had permis- 
sion to return home. Angus burst into tears at this un- 
generous taunt. Finding that his services could be of no 
farther use, he returned to Scotland, leaving behind him 
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his military vassals under his two sons, whom he charged 
to stand by the king to the last extremity. 

This unhappy expedition, which commenced in vain 
knight-errantry, was continued to the end in the same spi- 
rit ; for so eager was James to afford the English a fair and 
equal field, that he allowed them to cross Twisel bridge, 
where his admirable well-served cannon might have ploughed 
their crowded ranks, and crushed them in advance. But 
Surrey well knew with whom he had to deal, and moved 
his army undisturbed through every obstacle, until he had 
posted it upon advantageous ground in the rear of the Scots, 
by which their chance of retreat without battle was pre- 
cluded. James having thus allowed the enemy every ad- 
vantage, prepared for an engagement by setting his rude 
encampment on fire, and descending under cover of the 
thick smoke into the plain. The conflict was commenced 
by the Scottish left wing under the Earls of Huntley and 
Home, which made so furious an onset upon a portion of 
the English vanguard, that it was thrown into confusion 
and driven off the field, while its commander. Sir Edward 
Surrey, the Admiral of England, was beaten to the ground, 
and all but taken prisoner. At this crisis, the reserve of 
the English cavalry under Lord Dacres advanced to their 
aid, and charged the victors so roughly, most of whom be- 
ing borderers had already scattered in quest of spoil, that the 
lost ground was quickly recovered, and the assailants put 
to flight in turn. Matters did not fare better with the 
Scottish right wing, which was chiefly composed of High- 
landers and Islesmen under the Earls of Lennox and Argyle. 
These half-naked warriors were so severely galled by the 
English archers, that they rushed forward to close encoun- 
ter, with such characteristic funr, that their antagonists 
were astounded at the onset, it was, however, but for a 
moment : the sturdy English yeomen closed their firm ranks, 
and so handled brown bill and spear, that the fierce clans 
after deadly loss were fain to give back, and finally turn to 
flight. The whole English battle was now collected round 
)^e Scottish centre headed by the king, which was assailed 
in front by the Earl of Surrey, and in flank and rear by 
Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley, who had put their right 
wing to the rout. James, who had needlessly exposed him- 
self in the front of the ranks, and toiled like a common 
man-at-arms, was now surrounded by his nobles and knishts 
who fought only for his safety, without a thought for tiheir 
own ; even the common soldiers were animated by the same 
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generous feeling ; and the unequal conflict which had com- 
menced at four o^clock in the afternoon, was gallantly main- 
tained with doubtful fortune until the death of James, who 
fell among a heap of slain, and the darkness of night ob- 
liged the combatants to separate. Even yet it was doubt- 
fi3 with which party the victory remained, and the Engli^ 
in their uncertainty kept watch all night ; but on the morn- 
ing, they found the field abandoned by the enemy, whose 
broken ranks were still to be seen drawing off in the dis- 
tance, or mustering in groups and bands to make good their 
retreat. 

Such was the memorable battle of Flodden, fought on the 
9th of September 1513, than which no conflict was ever 
more deeply bewailed by the Scots. It was not from the 
numbers they had lost, which did not exceed ten thousand, 
nor from the political effects that followed, as the national 
freedom still continued unbroken, and even unbent. But 
the "flowers of the forest" had of a truth been "wede 
away ;" the best and noblest of the land had fallen in that 
fatal field. The king, so popular and beloved, notwithstand- 
ing his errors and excesses, thirteen earls, five eldest sons 
of peers, and fifty persons of rank, were among the slain, 
so that there was scarcely a family of note in Scotland that 
had not the death of a relative to bewail. Amidst this ter- 
rible loss, the nation still fondly clung to the hope that 
James had escaped from the carnage, and set off on a peni- 
tential journey to Palestine, and that he would return to 
their aid in the hour of their greatest need. But they were 
not singular in such a fond delusion : other countries after 
a great calamity have fallen into a ''similar error, as in the 
case of Germany with the emperor Frederick, Spain with 
Roderick, the last of her Gothic dynasty, and Portugal 
with Sebastian. Nothing, however, is more certain than 
that James lY. expiated his rashness by a soldier's death 
on the field of Flodden. The body, which Lord Dacres re- 
cognised, was carried to England, and interred at [Rich- 
mond. 

In this celebrated engagement, which proved so disastrous 
to Scotland, we find an equality between the contending 
armies that can scarcely be paralleled in the warfare of the 
two countries. In point of numbers, military equipment, 
weapons, and position, they appear to have been equally 
matched ; the battle was maintained with equal courage on 
either side ; and all was put to the decision of fair and open 
struggle, without the interposition of feint or stratagem. 
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But the whole difference, and that which turned the scale, 
is to be found in the conduct of the two commanders. 
While Surrey kept aloof from needless danger, that he 
might calmly superintend and direct every movement, and 
was thus enabled to repair every accident, and send aid 
where it was most needed, James hurried into the blinding 
dust and confusion of the struggle, to which he could only 
bring the strength and courage of one man, and in which 
qualities he might be equalled by the poorest hind who 
fought for his daily morsel, or the moss-trooper, who charged 
through the throng to reach the plunder. On the other 
hand, his downfal was certain to entail disaster and rout 
upon the army he commanded, and a dire bereavement to 
the kingdom and people over whom he was appointed to 
bear rule. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

A. D. 1513 to A. D. 1528. 

The Queen appointed Regent — Marries tlie Earl of Angus and is de- 
posed—Duke of Albany chosen Regent — He returns to France — 
Dissensions in Scotland — Contests l^tween the Hamiltons and the 
Douglasses — Albany recalled — His unsuccessAil Regency — The Earl 
of Angus usurps the chief power — Defeats the King's supporters — 
James V . escapes from the Douglasses — Martyrdom of Patrick Ha- 
milton. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 

King of England. Kings of France, Popes {at Rome). 

Henry VIII. Louis XII. Leo X. 

Francis I. Adrian VI. 

Clement VII. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

lol7. Luther commences the Reformation in Germany. 

1517. Negroes first transported to America as slaves. 

1520. ZuingliuB commences the Reformation in Switzerland. 

1521. Cortez conquers Mexico. 

1522. First Toyage round the world by a ship of Magellan's squadron. 
1622. Rhodes taken by the Turks. 

1524. Sweden and Denmark embrace the doctrines of the Reforma- 

tion. 

1525. Francis I. taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 
1527. Rome taken and plundered by an army of Charles V. 
1527. Pizarro commences the conquest of Peru. 

No sooner had the terrible tidings of the defeat at Flod- 
den reached the Scottish capital, than the whole city was 
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filled with confusion : nothing was to be seen but crowds 
hurrying to and fro ; nothing heard, but outcries of sorrow 
and terror. It was felt as if the land had received its nunr- 
tal blow, and that the enemy was at their gates. The ma- 
gistrates also had followed the king to the field, so that 
Edinburgh was left without guardian or director. But the 
merchants, who on this trying occasion assumed the tern- 
porary guidance of affairs, most nobly confronted the diffi- 
culty. In the full belief that the victors would instantly 
prosecute their advantage, they distributed arms to the 
citizens, and made proclamation that the women should i*e- 
pair to the churches, or confine themselves to their own 
houses, instead of shrieking in the streets. It was soon 
apparent, however, that no immediate attack was to be ap- 
prehended. The Earl of Surrey had suffered so severely 
by the determined resistance of the Scots, that he was in 
no condition to enter Scotland ; and -therefore on the fol- 
lowing month of October, the parliament was able to as- 
semble undisturbed, although with wofully diminished num- 
bers, to arrange for their future government. 

The solution of this question was by no means easy, as 
James, the heir of the throne, was stiU in infancy. Thus 
a national evil was again to be encountered, from which 
Scotland had suffered oftener than once under the Stuarts, 
and which seems to have been a doom too common to the 
whole dynasty — the evil of a minority. In compliance with 
the testament of the late king, as well as from the hope of 
conciliating Henry VIII. her brother, Margaret, the widowed 
queen, was invested with the regency. Henry, however, 
was not to be so propitiated, and with all the overweening 
arrogance of a conqueror, he sent orders from France to his 
lieutenants, to continue the war by inroads into Scotland. 
This soon disgusted the Scots with their new regent : she 
was a female, an Englishwoman, and the sister of their im- 
placable foe, and in her sisterly correspondence they thought 
that she might be tempted to betray their secrets, and com- 
promise their national interests. They sought for a new 
ruler, and their choice fell on the Duke of Albany, now 
living in France, son of that prince who had occasioned such 
troubles during the reign of James III., and who, on the 
failure of the family of James IV., would have been nearest 
in succession to the crown. Thus the situation of Margaret 
was critical, aggravated by the circumstance that she was 
about to give birth to a posthumous child« The nobles 
respected her condition, and she was delivered of a male 
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infaDt, who was entitled Duke of Ross. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had she recovered, than she hurried into marriage 
with Archibald, Earl of Angus, who, in consequence of 
the death of his father and uncle at Modden, and the 
retirement of the heart-broken Bell-thecat into relisious 
solitude, had suooeoded to the estates and political in- 
fluence of the f&mHy. The earl was young, handsome, 
popxdar, and endowed with the hereditary bravery of his 
family ; but firiyolous, selfish, and profligate, and insatiable 
in his love of power, without ability to retain or wisdom to 
use it. This step of the queen settled the question at issue. 
It was decided that by her second marriage she had forfdted 
all claim to the regency, and in the year 1515 Albany ar- 
rived from France, and vras invested with the office. His 
accession having been opposed by the Earl of Angus and 
the queen, the newly-married pair were among the first to 
experience the effects of his resentment, so that they were 
obliged to abandon the country and retire into England. 

It was not long before the Buke of Albany showed his 
utter unfitness for the duties of a Scottish' regent. He was 
indeed of graceful elegant manners and high accomplish- 
ments ; but these were qualities as yet little understood or 
valued by the people of Scotland, while he was materially 
defective in that courage and experience without which the 
trying difficulties of his station could not be surmounted. 
Besides, his education, attachments, and interests were so 
exclusively French, that he was more anxious about the 
welfiure of the country he had left, than of that which he 
came to rule; and as the war between Henry VIII. and 
^ncis I. became more critical, he evinced greater anxiety 
to commit Scotland to the interests of France, than even 
Margaret had shown to attach it to the other party. To 
this undisguised partiality, which offended all those who 
were desirous to maintain peace with England, an event 
probably wholly accidental was added, which perhaps but 
too darkly reminded the nation of the unprincipled ambition 
and crimes of the former dukes of Albany. He had com- 
pelled the queen before her flight to England to deliver up 
her two sons to his keeping ; but iii a short time, the infant 
Duke of Ross, the posthumous child of James IV., sickened 
and died. Wliispers of foul play and poison were circulated 
on this occasion, and so eagerly received, that the young 
heir to the throne was removed from his guardianship, and 
placed under the charge of a select company of the nobles. 
Finding his situation thus rendered daily more uncomfort- 
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able, he resolved to return to France, at the court of which 
his influence had been of a higher and more agreeable cha- 
racter, as the favourite of Francis I. But before his de- 
parture, he resolved to signalise his administration by an 
act of stem justice, and it may be, of revenge. At the head 
of the faction that supported the cause of England was the 
Earl of Home, a fierce opposer of his measures, and close 
correspondent of the English nobility. Albany allured him 
and his brother within his reach ; had them tried, con- 
demned, and executed, and their heads placed over the tol- 
booth of Edinburgh. After this sanguinary deed, he set 
sail for France in June 1517, leaving the government in 
charge of a chosen council, and carrying with him the eldest 
sons of several great barons, as hostages for the peace of 
the country. But his precautions were unavailing : tumults 
broke out immediately upon his departure, and in one of 
these, the friends and vassals of his victim the Earl of 
Home, surprised and murdered De la Bastie, a gallant French 
knight, to whom he had entrusted the command of the 
marches, and set his head over the market-cross of the town 
of Dunse. 

During this short period of two regencies, the internal 
strifes and divisions with which ScoUand was torn into 
shreds, can scarcely be described or even comprehended ; 
for besides the family feuds of the chief lords, which had 
always of themselves been sufficient for the country, it was 
further divided into two great factions, the one adhering to 
France, and the other to England. It may seem wonderful 
indeed that the latter should have found supporters in Scot- 
land, were it not that the intrigues of the English king to 
accomplish this object are now fully revealed and understood. 
The aim of Henry VIII. was to obtain the chief rule in 
Scotland, not by open war and violence in which his prede- 
cessora had so signally failed, but through bribery and in- 
trigue : by purchasing the powerful nobles who were acces- 
sible to avarice, and dividing into factions those houses that 
were insensible to his allurements. Already, therefore, he 
had commenced that dark and silent system of controlling 
the Scots which was afterwards prosecuted with such refine- 
ments and success by his daughter Elizabeth. It was a 
base but sure preparative for the union of the two crowns, 
which took place a century afterwards. Henry, whether in 
England or in France, adhered with steadiness to his project. 
Thus in 1516, after the flight of his sister into Engluid, he 
wrote an arrogant letter to the Scottish parliament^ as if 
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the victory of Flodden had already laid the whole country 
at his feet, commandiDg them to dislodge Albany from the 
regency, and drive him out of Scotland. To this they an- 
swered with becoming spirit, refusing to comply with his 
demand, and expressing their determination to resist every 
attempt to disturb the peace of the country, or overthrow 
the government they had established. He also employed 
Lord Dacre, the border warden, who had acted so conspi- 
cuous a part at Flodden, to spare no money and intrigue in 
winning over the influential, and multiplying dissensions 
among the Scottish lords, a task which that emissary accom- 
plished with infamous dexterity. Henry had also won over 
or purchased the Earl of Angus, his brother-in-law, who 
made peace with Albany before the departure of the latter, 
and returned to Scotland. Thus, with a powerful and in- 
sidious enemy that everywhere found access ; with an aris- 
tocracy, of which one large portion consisted of the mere 
stipendiaries of England, and another of factious brawlers 
who sought power and profit in their own name, and for 
their own enjoyment ; and with a king still in helpless boy- 
hood, who was shifted from hand to hand as parties hap- 
pened to win or lose in this selfish political game, the further 
preservation of Scotland as a kingdom seeme^ impossible, 
or only to be accomplished by a miracle. But noble des- 
tinies yet awaited her, and this her darkest hour was but 
the prelude of the dawn. 

As soon as queen Margaret, who had previously sought 
and obtained permission to revisit Scotland, was advertised 
of Albany's departure, she left her brother's court, and re- 
turned to Edinburgh. . Her arrival was at a time of such 
strife, division, and intrigue, that even Albany himself de- 
spairing of any other remedy, wrote to her from France, 
advising her to resume the regency. Margaret, however, 
wished to have this ofl&ce secured for her husband ; but on 
the proposal being made to the council, it was met by a 
decided negative. This show of affection between the noble 
pair was of short duration, for so profligate were the practices 
of the Earl of Angus, that the queen, after vainly remon- 
strating, was obliged to threaten him with a divorce. But 
indeed, her own conduct as a wife was scarcely less repre- 
hensible than that of the earl as a husband. Henry YUI* 
interposed, and patched up a temporary reconciliation be- 
tween the ill-paired couple. Angus now endeavoured to 
seize the chief government in good earnest, being impatient 
of sharing it with the council to which he belonged ; but 
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in this attempt he was opposed by the Earl of Arran, who 
was also of the council, and who being the head of the house 
of Hamilton, had as deep a stake in the management of the 
realm as his hot and ambitious rivaL This feeling extended 
oTer their respective adherents, and became a fierce cause 
of quarrel between the Hamiltons and the Douglasses, in 
which much blood was spilt not only in the streets of Edin- 
buigh, but in various parts of the kingdom. 

Thus matters went on till the beginning of 1520, when 
an event occurred in the capital that shows the distracted 
state of the country, and the manner in which the clergy as 
well as the laity were involved in the prevailing tumults. 
The Earl of Arran, and Beaton Archbishop of Glasgow, 
had resolved to restore the authority of the lords of regency 
by imprisoning the Earl of Angus, who still continued to mo- 
nopolise the chief power ; and for this purpose assembled 
their friendiS and partisans in the church of Blackfriars, at 
a time when Angus had but few followers at hand. The 
latter tried the effect of negociation through Gawin Douglas, 
bishop of Dunkeld, his uncle, who repaired to the confede- 
rates in the character of peace-maker. The bishop during 
the interview upbraided Beaton with his design of arresting 
and imprisoning the earl, when the other replied, " There 
is no remedy, and I cannot mend it, upon my conscience !" 
He struck his breast as he spoke, and the coat of mail that 
was carefully concealed within his priestly rocquet rattled 
at the blow. " Ha 1 my lord," cried the bishop, on hearing 
this unclerical sound, " methinks your conscience clatters." 
Convinced that no peace was to be obtained, the bishop re- 
turned to his employers, and Angus resolved to have recourse 
to arms. He rushed from his looging in the Straight Bow, at 
the head of about a hundred followers, who were suppKed 
with spears handed from doors and windows by the citizens 
as they passed, and with whom their cause was popular. A 
furious affray commenced in the High Street, in which the 
Douglasses, although greatly outnumbered, had so much the 
advantage from their long weapons, that they stood their 
ground until they were reinforced by Home of Wedder- 
bume at the head of a troop of borderers, upon which the 
Hamiltons were chaced ftom the town. As for Arran, 
after losing some of his best adherents, he was glad to escape 
by floundering through the North Loch upon a collier's 
horse, with his natural son mounted behind htm on the 
crupper, while Beaton was chaced into sanctuai^ behind the 
' 'gh altar of St Giles's Church, from which hiding-place, 
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when matters were quieted, he stole away on foot to Lin- 
lithgow. Anticipating this fierce collision of the two parties, 
Wimam Douglas, prior of Coldingham, advanced on the spur 
from the countir at the head of eight hundred horse, to aid 
his brother the Earl of Angus, hut on finding the city gates 
made fast, he caused a wiclcet to be burst open with fore- 
hanuners. On thus entering the city, he found his arrival 
unnecessary, as the Douglasses had already obtained the 
victory. This street batUe was commemorated under the 
homely title of Cleanse-the-causeway. 

The ambitious Angus having thus cot possession of the 
capital, proceeded to act with the authority of a king, and 
the severity of a tyrant. But he had the most dangerous 
of all enemies in his wife, the queen-dowager, whom he 
had provoked by his arrogance and licentious amours. She 
was nearly as much offended with the overbearing pride of 
her brother Henry VIII. ; and these resentments operating 
upon her proud irascible spirit, alienated her completely 
frooL the party of England, and even made her turn to that 
of France, from which she hoped the gratification of her 
revenge, as well as restoration to her former influence. The 
result was a correspondence into which she entered with 
the Duke of Albany, urging him to return and resume the 
regency, an advice with which he complied in November 
1521. His arrival, after an abseoce of five years, shook the 
power of the Douglasses, so that Angus was elad to escape 
to the border, and renew his neeociations with the English 
king. Albany now addressed himself to the duties of go- 
vernment, and laboured to restore order ; but this design 
was hostUe to Henry, who saw in the event of its ac- 
complishment the probability of a Scottish alliance with 
France, to the subversion of his own ambitious views in that 
quarter. Lord Dacre was therefore a^ain set to work in his 
iniquitous vocation of sowing discord in the north, and no 
money was spared in setting every man against his feUow. 
Henry also, as he had done before, wrote to the Scottish 
Estates demanding the dismissal of Albany from the govern- 
ment, and was again compelled for his pains to digest a sharp 
deniid, in which he was told by the parliament, that they 
had themselves freely elected him to the regency, and would 
not dismiss him at the request of the king of England, or 
any king whatever. An English invasion was the effect of 
this answer, an invasion, too, without even a proclamation 
of war ; and the Earl of Shrewsbury, by whom it was con- 
ducted, advanced to Kelso, giving up that beautiful district 
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to havoc and spoliation, until he was encountered and driVBii 
back into England by the bold borderers of Teriotdale and 
the Merse. Albany made immense preparations to retaliate 
the injury, and reached the western frontier at the head of 
eighty thousand men, a force at which England, encumbered 
as she was with the French war, might well have trembled 
and turned pale. But the Scottish army was little better 
than a chaos of contending elements, whil^ Albany him- 
self was neither politician nor warrior ; and thus, after a 
short interview with Lord Dacre, he was so thoroughly 
overreached by that bold soldier und wily diplomatist, that 
he disbanded his soldiers and retired without a blow. 

On resuming the scarcely more peaceful civil duties of 
the regency when he returned from this miserable campaign, 
the Duke of Albany found his difficulties becoming so nu- 
merous and so complex, that he was glad to escape once 
more into private life. Accordingly, he retired for the second 
time to France, after appointing a council of regency, which 
consisted of the Archbishop of (flasgow, the Earls of Huntley, 
Arran, and Argyle, and OrisoUes a French knight, and pro- 
mising to return in ten months on pain of forfeiting his 
office. He had not long departed when, in the spring of 
1523, the English renewed the war by a wasteful inroad into 
Scotland. The Earl of Surrey, the victor of Flodden, by 
whom the invasion was conducted, having vowed to sweep 
the borders so effectually as to make them uninhabitable 
for nine miles on the Scottish side, advanced to Jedburgh - 
notwithstanding the gallant resistance of the borderers, 
wrought wanton havoc upon the splendid abbey, and set 
fire to the town. Such was the resentment of the Scots at 
this aggression, and the barbarity with which it was con- 
ducted, that Albany judged the opportunity favourable for 
his return, and accordingly he landed in Scotland with a 
well-appointed force of five thousand French auxiliaries. 
But he enjoyed no longer the countenance and co-operation 
of the queen-dowager. That passionate, fickle, and unprin- 
cipled woman had returned to the party of England, and 
entered into treaty with Surrey and Dacre to recover the 
regency ; and for this she betrayed the movements of the 
Scottish leaders, and incurred the hatred and contempt of 
every party. Albany had brought gold from France as 
well as reinforcements, and as his largesses were bestowed 
without stint, the needy nobles flocked to his banner, and 
marched with him to the border, but with the secret deter- 
mination not to advance one step upon English soil. No- 
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thing therefore could be done with sueh an army, although 
it mustered to the amount of forty thousand, except laying 
siege to Wark castle, which was speedily raised on the ad- 
vance of the Earl of Surrey. Albany thus impoverished, 
deceived, and baffled, had no further desire to endure the 
office of regent, and he left Scotland for the third time, 
under the pretext of a three months' absence, but with the 
resolution never to return. 

James V. being now thirteen years old, was decreed to 
be of age, and proclaimed king, and the regency of the 
Duke of Albany was declared to be at an end. This sud- 
den movement was chiefly accomplished by the queen- 
mother, now leagued with the Hamiltons, and their head, 
the Earl of Arran, and with the concurrence of Henry VIII., 
who hoped, in consequence of the youth and inexperience 
of James, to rule the Scottish council at will. Indeed, not 
only the members of whom it was composed, but the prin- 
cipal nobility of Scotland were his pledged stipendiaries, 
fle soon found, however, that these purchased adherents 
were as fickle as they had been selfish and unprincipled ; 
prompt to receive gold with both hands from France and 
England indifferently, and ready to neglect the business of 
dther paymaster, or even to betray it. He therefore re- 
solved to control and animate them through the Earl of 
Angus, upon whom he could more securely rely, and the way 
was prepared accordingly for the earl's return, who came to 
Scotland after a two years' exile. His arrival was enthusi- 
astically welcomed, for he possessed those sho w^ qualities that 
attract the popular favour, and notwithstanding his known 
attachment to the cause of England, he was still regarded 
'^ the head of the gallant Douglasses. No event could 
have been more unwelcome to Queen Margaret than his 
return, for she had formed a guilty attachment for Henry 
Stuart, second son of Lord Evandale, raised him notwith- 
standing his youth to tlie difficult office of Treasurer of 
Scotland, and was anxious to make him her husband, after 
procuring a divorce from the Earl of Angus, for which she 
was now in treaty. The earl had endeavoured, after his 
return from England, to conciliate the queen and her party 
hy humble courteous demeanour, and tne offer of every aia 
in advancing the English interests to which they were de- 
voted, but finding his advances scornfully repelled, he re- 
solved to have recourse to more decisive measures. He 
therefore attempted to possess himself of Edinburgh by 
storm, in which he had almost succeeded by the aid of his 
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borderers. Failing in this, he formed an alliance with the 
head of the queen's party, the rich, able, and poweriril 
Archbishop Beaton, who held the office of chancellor, 
through whose effectual aid he accomplished the defivarance 
of the young king from the tutelage of his mother, and the 
formation of a new council of lords, afb^ which, he found 
no difficulty of acquiring that supremacy in the goyemment 
which he had so earnestly coveted. He was now therefore 
indifferent about a separation from the queen, who obtained 
the divorce on which she had set her heart, and who forth- 
with consoled herself for the loss of power, by marrying her 
youthful favourite, who was afterwards raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Lord Methven. 

The Douglasses having thus won their way to aQ their 
former ascendancy, seemed eager to renew those evils which 
had formerly procured their downfiil ; and one of their first 
acts was to procure a remission for every act of robbery, 
treason, and bloodshed, that had been committed for the 
last nineteen years in Scotland by any one of their name, 
after which they proceeded to occupy every place of profit 
and trust in the kingdom. Even B^on mmsel^ to whom 
they owed so much, was displaced from the chancellorship, 
that it might be bestowed upon the Abbot of Holyrood, an 
adherent of the Earl of Angus. Such indeed was the des- 
potism they exercised, that while they oppressed and pil- 
laged the country at pleasure, no one was found so hardy 
as to oppose them. The young king, now in his fifteenth 
year, perceived with sorrow the vassalage to which himself 
and the kingdom were reduced, and looked wistMly in all 
directions for the means of escape. There were yet brave 
and kind hearts to sympathise with him, and two powerful 
leaders, the Earl of Lennox, and Sir Walter Scott of Buo- 
cleugh, severally resolved to interfere for his deliverance. 
The first attempt was made by Bucoleugh at Melrose, on 
the 25th of July 1526. Angus, with James in his train, 
was returning from the border where he had been quelling 
some insurrections, when he found himself confronted at 
the bridge of Melrose by the baron at the head of a thou- 
sand horse. After a short but sharp parley, in which Bue- 
cleugh insisted upon his right of paying his respects to hk 
sovereign in person, a furious conflict ensued, in which the 
borderers were soon defeated by the well-trained knights and 
men-at-arms of the other party. Undismayed by this 
failure, Lennox next prepared for the adventure, and hav- 
ing raised ten thousand men, he marched from Stirling 
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towards Edinburghy vowing to free the kiag or die in the 
attempt. Angus on hearing of this movement, rushed from 
tl^e capital, with a few troops, leaving in charge to Sir 
George Douglas his brother, to follow him with the king 
and ^e rest of his forces. James on this occasion tried 
every expedient to occasion delay upon the road, until at 
last Sir George, his keeper, sternly said, '' Do not deceive 
yourself: if your enemies had hold of you on one side, and 
we on the other, we would rend you asunder rather than 
part with you." The king shuddered, and delayed no 
longer. When they had reached Kirkliston, the boom of 
distant cannon warned them that the engagement had com- 
menced ; and on reaching Linlithgow, they found it ter- 
minated, with Angus victor in the field, and Lennox among 
the foremost of the slain. 

The authority of the usurping regent being thus strongly 
established, his rule became more despotic than ever, and to 
extend it, ha-added to his office that of the chancellorship, 
while James was so closely watched, that wherever he moved, 
he was attended or surrounded by a troop of Douglasses. He 
thus learned to dissemble, and he pretented to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in field sports and the pleasures of the chace. His 
guardians deceived by this appearance, became less strict 
in theur office, until at last he was left at the palace of Falk- 
land, attended only by his body guard, commanded by 
Douglas of Parkhead. This was the opportunity for which 
he had watched and schemed. Having appointed a hunt- 
ing-match to take place next morning, he retired one night 
apparently to rest ; but it was only to assume the disguise 
of a groom, and get possession of three horses which had 
been ahready provided. Accompanied by two faithful at- 
tendants, he stole silently from Falkland under cover of 
midnight, and never drew bridle until he alighted within 
the strong ramparts of Stirling Castle. Even then, he 
would not retire to rest until he had the keys of the castle 
secured under his pillow. By this escape the power of the 
Douglasses, when it had attained its pitch of pride, was 
levdfed by a boyish hand, and with a single blow. A pro- 
clamation was immediately issued, that none of them should 
presume to approach within six miles of the king's person, 
under penalty of high treason ; and in a parliament that soon 
after assembled, A^gus and his principal abettors were sum- 
moned to answer for mal-administration of the government, 
and confin^nent of the royal person. Angus, instead of ap- 
pearing, fled to his strong castle of Tantallon, which he forti- 
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fied ; and when besieged, he not only baffled the attempts of 
the army headed by the young king, but drove it from the 
walls, and harassed it in the retreat. James Y . thus defeated 
in his first assay in arms, indignantly vowed, that while he 
lived no Douglas should ever find favour in Scotland — and 
history has recorded how well he kept his vow. 

Amidst all this stir of ambition and strife, in which the 
events appear so mean and the actors so degraded, it would 
be gratifying to trace the silent growth of those principles 
under which a land now almost trodden in the dust, was to 
rise from its degradation, and commence a new and nobler 
career. The principles of the Reformation, never wholly 
suppressed in Scotland since the days of the apostolic 
Columba, had for more than a century been rallying and 
advancing, so that the stirring events in Germany occasioned 
by the preaching of Luther, found a ready response in every 
part of our country. The church took the alarm, and after 
storing faggots in lieu of texts and arguments with which 
to encounter the danger, had procured sharp edicts to be 
proclaimed denouncing the importation of heretical books 
from abroad : but this prohibition was only calculated to 
make the forbidden knowledge more intensely coveted. 
One eminent young reformer also returned to Scotland at 
this time, whose martyrdom was to deepen the spirit of 
public inquiry, and kindle a flame that soon overspread the 
land, and which has burnt brightly to the present hour. 
We allude to Patrick Hamilton, whose death occurred in 
1528, immediately previous to the downfal of the house of 
Douglas. 

This young gentleman who was nearly related to royalty, 
his father being brother to the Earl of Arran, and his mo- 
ther, sister to John Duke of Albany, had been appointed 
Abbot of Feme, for such at that time was the fashion of 
providing for the younger sons of noble families by high 
and lucrative offices in the church, without reference to the 
duties which these appointments implied. He was edu- 
cated at the university of St Andrews ; but at the age of 
twenty-three, he repaired to Germany, where he attended 
the universities of Wittemberg and Marpurg, and was hon- 
oured with the acquaintanceship of Luther, Melancthou, 
and Lambert. He profited so much by their instructions, 
that he not only abjured the religious errors in which he 
had been educated, but was eager to return to Scotland, to 
communicate to his countrymen the benefits he had re- 
ceived, at whatever sacrifice or hazard. He accordingly 
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landed at St Andrews in 1527, and boldly proclaimed the 
doctrines of the Reformation to crowds who listened, won- 
dered, and admired. But his career, as might be expected, 
was abruptly brought to a close. He was quickly arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to death, notwithstanding his rank, 
youth, eloquence, and noble character, and in spite of 
the earnest efforts that were made to rescue him from the 
gripe of the pitiless clergymen, and especially of Beaton, 
who was now all-powerful in the church. The basest craft 
had been used for his conviction and death ; for not only 
had he been tempted to express his opinions under pretext 
of friendly conference, but the king had even been sent out 
of the way, under pretext of a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Saint Dothes, that he might not interfere with the exe- 
cution. Amidst Hamilton's agonies at the stake, as the 
office of executioner was wretchedly discharged, so that 
he suffered much unnecessary torment, he solemnly ex- 
claimed, '* How long shall darkness overwhelm this realm ? 
How long wilt Thou suffer this tyranny of men ?" Thus 
died the martyr in early youth, but not before his great work 
was accomplished. If the clergy hoped that the rank of 
the sufferer would daunt the public sympathy, and more 
effectually deter from imitation, their calculation, as gene- 
rally happens in such cases, was miserably frustrated ; 
" for," says the old historian of the Church, " within St 
Andrews, yea, almost through the whole realm, every man 
did inquire wherefore Mr Patrick Hamilton was burnt." 
The death of a meaner personage might have been disre- 
garded ; but in this case, the sufferer was too illustrious an 
example either to be overlooked or forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A.D. 1528 to A. D. 1542. 

Progress of the Reformation — Martyrdom of Henry Forres — Govern- 
ment of James V. — His character — Martyrdom of David Straton — 
Henry VII J. solicits a personal interview with James — Marriage 
of James — His negociations with the Gler^ — The Engh'sh invade 
Scotland — The Scottish nobles refuse to invade England — Jaraes 
orders another invasion — Disaster at Sol way — Death of James V. 

GOKTEMPORARY KU^GS. 

England. France. Germany. Popes. 

Henry VIII. Francis I. Charles V. Clement VII. 

Paul III. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1529. Diet of Spires aeainst the Protestants. 

1533. Henrv VIII. declared by parliament supreme head of the Church 

of England. 
1535. Society of Jesnits instituted by Ignatius Loyola. 
1538. Bible appointed to be read in English Churches in the mother 

tongue. 
1540. Reformation in Geneva. 
1540. Monasteries dissolved in England. 

The death of Patrick Hamilton was any thing save a 
riddance to the bewildered clergy of Scotland. St Andrews, 
the place of his martyrdom, became the stronghold and 
capital of his doctrines. The power of his dying example 
was so prevalent, that the priests were told uxey must 
thenceforth bum their victims in close cellars, as the smoke 
of Hamilton's pile had tainted the whole atmdsphere with 
heresy. Even many of the clergy began to open their eyes 
not only to the crimes and inconsistencies of their breth- 
ren, but to the errors of that creed which they had hitherto 
disseminated as the revelation of heaven, and the seal of 
salvation. The land was already labouring under that 
convulsive effort which is the inevitable forerunner of a 
total change, and under which all things became new. 

This, however, was a consummation to which the popish 
clergy were happily blinded. Had they listened to the com- 
plaints occasioned by their own flagitiousness ; had they 
amended or even diminished their own avarice and licen- 
tious conduct, and become, as they ought to have been, 
the teachers of that community which looked in vain to 
them for guidance, the new doctrines might have been 
checked, and even finally destroyed in Scotland, as they 
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were in Italy and Spain. But the Scottish priests by their 
remoteness firom the great scene of action, and also from 
being accustomed to a course of independent ^ovemment 
on account of their distance from Rome, were bhnd to those 
signs of the times which were so significant in other coun- 
tries at the commencement of the sixteenth century. This 
their ignorance, too, was sanctioned by a congratulatory 
letter addressed to them by the university of Louyain, in 
which they were lauded as heroes and as saints for their 
holy bravery in having dared to put Hamilton to death. 
''* Let us labour with one consent," said this singular mani- 
festo, " that the ravening wolves may be expelled from the 
sheepfold of Christ while we have time." 

To work accordingly went Beaton and his assistants, 
and the next person who suffered was Henry Forres or 
Forest, a young man belonging to Linlithgow, who had lately 
b^n inducted into the clerical office, under the orders of 
Bennet and Collet. Although he had hitherto been silent 
upon the subject, being perhaps not assured, at a time when 
all was doubt and inquiry, yet he was suspected of a lean- 
inff to heretical opinions, because he had in his possession 
a rfew Testament in English. As it was deemed necessary 
to obtain proofs for his condemnation, Beaton and the 
clergy employed a certain friar, called Walter Laing, to en- 
trap him in the rite of confession. Forres accordingly, 
unsuspicious of the villainy designed, and depending upon 
the inviolability of the confessional, expressed his sentiments 
as if to the ear of Heaven ; and acknowledged his opinion 
tluat Hamilton had been wrongfully put to death, and that 
the opinions for which he suffered were not heretical. Laing 
forthwith carried the tidiugs to the archbishop, who without 
scruple used the confession upon the culprit's trial, and 
Forres was condemned to be degraded, and then burnt. 
As soon as he was brought out for execution, and saw the 
clergy by whose means he had been entrapped, he exclaimed 
with righteous indignation, *' Fie on falsehood ! fie on false 
friars^ revealers of confession." While they were stripping 
him of his clerical orders, he said with a loud voice, " Take 
from me not only your own orders, but also your own bap- 
tism I" He was executed at a place called the North Style 
of the cathedral church of St Andrews, that from the cod- 
q>iciiou8 station not merely the neighbourhood, but the op- 
posite county of Angus, might behold and take warning 
from his punishment. 

While the clergy were thus toiling for a tottering supre- 
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macy that daily shook more and more beneath them, and 
endeavoured to maintain their footing by expedients that 
could only accelerate their downM, James Y., having now 
reached his seventeenth year, was enabled to assume the 
reins of government by the suppression of the ambitioiis 
Douglasses. After having quelled these formidable enemies, 
and chaced them into exUe, he repaired at the head of 
eight thousand men to the borders, to suppress those ma- 
rauding chieftains who had indulged in every licence, 
through the connivance of their late warden the Earl of 
Angus. Upon this occasion, the young king had facilitated 
the task, by arresting and throwing into prison, before his 
departure, those chief border nobles whose power would other- 
wise have made his expedition fruitless. Stem justise was 
executed upon the chief offenders, Cockburn of Henderland 
and Scott of Tushilaw being hanged before their own castle 
gates, and the famous Armstrong and his gallant retinue of 
forty-eight followers upon growing trees. These ruthless 
severities dismayed the collectors of Black Mail who had 
been the bane of industry and order, and shook asunder those 
coalitions of the powerful on the borders, which, under j^he 
name of man-rents, had been too masterful for the authority 
of the law. The Orkneys also, which had returned to their 
wonted rebellion, were reduced to allegiance a short time 
afterwards. While these vigorous attempts were successful in 
regaining a temporary state of order to the unsettled realm, 
its mercantile interests were carefully promoted ; and as a 
commercial treaty between Scotland and the Netherlands 
established during the reign of James I. for a hundred 
years had expired, it was renewed for another century, the 
celebrated Sir David Lindsay of the Mount having been 
sent on an embassy to Holland for this express purpose. 
To promote the execution of the law which had hitWto 
been tedious as well as partial, the College of Justice was 
instituted in May 17. 1532. This new tribunal, the plan 
of which had been probably derived from the parliament 
of Paris, was intended to free the burghs from those local 
justice-courts which were presided over by an aristocratic 
magistracy, who could delay or even thwart the appU- 
cations of the poor; and to transfer important cases to 
a college of judges assembled in the capital. But the same 
evils could easily find their way to Edinburgh, and usurp 
those benches which were occupied by lordly administrators, 
and thus the ends of justice appear to have been little 
benefited by the change. As notwithstJiuding the peace 
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that subsisted between the two kingdoms, the Scottish bor- 
ders were still attacked and wasted with great cruelty by 
the Douglasses, and Angus their chief, who had transferred 
his allegiance to Henry v III., James divided the military 
muster of t^e kingdom into four parts, each of which de- 
fended the marches in turn under the command of his na- 
tural brother, the Earl of Moray. 

When James Y. had reached his twenty-second year, he 
gave full indication of his character, as well as the line of 
policy he purposed to adopt. In many points he closely 
resembled his father, being buoyant with activity and dar- 
ing enterprise, intent on plans for the welfare of his sub- 
jects, and as prompt as he was merciless in the execution 
of justice, of which the borderers long after rued the fruits. 
But like James IV., he was grossly addicted to profligate 
pursuits, a tendency to which his early youth had been too 
much encouraged under the guardianship of the Douglasses, 
who hoped by thus estranging him from all serious occupation, 
to monopolise the whole govemm en t of the kingdom. These 
good and evil qualities were strangely blended in the whole of 
his subsequent career. At one day, he was ready to sally to 
the borders, and risk his life in the suppression of outlaws, 
or to hoist sail for the encounter of rebels and pirates in 
the northern and western isles ; and at another, to ramble 
alone and in disguise, in pursuit of some worthless amour. 
These, were the adventures of Haroun Alraschid, but with- 
out the high integrity and grandeur that elevated the freaks 
of the Caliph. Instead of adopting the policy of his father, 
by selecting the nobles for his friends and counsellors, and 
attaching the whole order to his interests, James V. culti- 
vated the regard of the middle classes, not yet a sufficient 
counterpoise in Scotland to the aristocracy, and was so great 
a favourite among them, that he was commonly entitled 
the King of the Commons. And yet, these were the very 
people to forsake him when he quarrelled with their land- 
lords and chiefs. While he thus threw oflP the services of 
the nobility, he was most unfortunate in selecting the clergy 
for his advisers, men who had already attained the height 
of avarice and selfishness, of luxury and profligacy, and the 
days of whose predominance were already numbered. He 
seems to have been ignorant of the numbers and strength 
of those in Scotland who were attached to the Eeformation, 
and how safely therefore he might have placed himself at 
their head, or at least have tolerated their cause. Per- 
haps, also, the hatred he felt for his domineering uncle, 
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Henry YIII., and the consequences that followed the mar- 
riage with Anne Bolejn, made him the more eager to adopt 
a totally opposite coarse. Such was the character, the 
principles, and proceedings of James Y., in which we can 
easUy trace the sources of his misgOTernment, and the causes 
of his untimely downfal. 

The clergy finding their sovereign so compliant a coad- 
jutor, pursued their task of persecution, for which there was 
no lack of victims ; and the best of the land continued to 
be sentenced, and handed over by the church to the secular 
arm, while James was rewarded for his zeal by an allowance 
from the Pope of a tenth of the revenues of the Scottish 
benefices for three years. Many were cited before the 
ecclesiastical tribunal, of whom some bravely suffered, and 
others recanted. Of the former class, wc can OAly parti- 
cularise David Straton, a gentleman of the house of Lau- 
riston, who was brought to the knowledge of the truth by 
fi'equenting the company of Erskine of Dun, and hearing 
from him portions of Scripture, for Straton himself was un- 
able to read. On one occasion, hearing Erskine read that 
solemn warning of our Saviour, " Whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven," he fell upon his knees, and raising his hands 
towards heaven, exclaimed, '^Lord, I have been wicked, 
and justly mayest thou abstract thy grace from me ; but. 
Lord, for thy mercy's sake, let me never deny thee nor thy 
truth, for fear of death or bodily pain." His pious prayer 
was answered. He commenced his testimony in a n^ann^ 
that was certain to lead to persecution, for it was by re- 
sistance to the exorbitant demands of the clergy.. The 
Bishop of Murray was in the habit of exacting tke tenth 
fish of all that were caught as part of his due, upon wMch 
Straton caused his servants to throw these tithe fisdies back 
into the sea, declaring that the prelate might come and get 
them out of the common stock. In consequence of his con- 
tumacy, he was subjected to the ecclesiastical punishment 
of cursing ; but when it was found that he disregarded this 
infliction, he was cited in due form to answer the charge of 
heresy. The trial took place in the abbey of Holyrood, the 
king himself being present, and clothed in scarlet, the omi- 
nous costume of a judge in a trial of life and death ^ and 
Straton, who was found guilty, and rei^sed to recant, was 
sentenced to the stake. He appealed on this occasion to 
the royal clemency, but was proudly told in open Qourt by 
the presicUng bishop, that the king's hands were bound. 
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and that he had no grace for those whom their law con- 
demned. He was executed with Norman Gourlay, also an 
adherent of the reformed principles ; and to make the warn- 
ing more conspicnons, their execution took place at the 
Rood of GreensidCy on the Calton Hill, that the inhabitants 
of Fife, their native county, mieht be able to see the flames. 
WhUe such were the proceedings of James Y., there was 
littie hope that the eff<»rts of his haughty uncle to convert 
him would be crowned with success. Henry VIII., how- 
ever, who never doubted his own wisdom or eloquent per- 
suasive powers, was of a very different opinion, and set 
himself in earnest to the task. All was to be accomplished 
by a personal interview between the two sovereigns at 
York. Henry, when he made the proposal of this meeting, 
tempted the ambition of James, by promising to ^ve him 
his daughter in marriage, and to create him Duke of York 
and Lora Lieutenant of the whole realm ; and he sent him 
a tractate, entitled, The Doctrine of a Christian Man, by 
whioh he was to be weaned from the errors of Romanism. 
The first resolution of James, which was to grant this in- 
terview, filled the clergy with dismay : they saw in it the 
downfal of monasteries, and the confiscation of church 
revenues, such as had taken place in iflngland ; and they 
hastened to counteract the splendid but fallacious promises 
of Henry, by something more certain and immediate. They 
not only therefore dissuaded him, by representing the danger 
of a journey to England as beiug Ukely to terminate in co- 
ercion or a prison, but by the offer of a good round sum, 
which his expensive tastes and impoverished finances made 
highly acceptable. The dreaded meeting was therefore 
postponed to an indefinite period. This refusal was so 
gratefol to Pope Paul III., that he conferred upon James 
5ie title of Defender of the Faith, with which the king of 
England had been honoured, but of which he had since 
proved himself so unworthy, and sent him also a consecrated 
cap and sword. In return for these baubles, the suppres- 
sion of the Reformation was prosecuted with still greater 
strictness. During the same year (1585), the act of par- 
liam^it fcmnerly passed against the importation of Lutheran 
writings was repeated ; all who possessed copies of them 
were to deliver them up on penaltv of confiscation and im- 
prisonment, and all discussion of their doctrines except for 
the purpose of refatation was strictly prohibited. Infallible 
stimulants these to farther discussion and inquiry ! 
As James, notwithstanding his zeal for the church, still 
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oontinued to prosecute his licentious iBtrigues, in which his 
life and the consequent safety of the kingdom were often 
set upon a cast, the wish that he should marry was uni- 
versal among his people, except the Hamiltona, whose chief, 
the Earl of Arran, in the event of the king's dying without 
heirs, would he next in succession to the throne. James, will- 
ing to gratify the nation, as well as to thwart eve^ pros- 
pect of a closer alliance with Henry, repaired to France, 
and there married the princess Magdalene, only daughter 
of Francis I., a beautiful maiden of sixteen, but even 
already sinking into the grave, through the effacts of a 
hectic fever or consumption. The anxious father had 
pointed out this circumstance to James as dissuasive of the 
union, but the ardent bridegroom would not be restrained. 
On the 19th of May 1538, he returned to Scotland with his 
tender young partner, who on landing knelt upon the shcHre, 
and took up a handful of the sand and kissed it, in token 
of love for her husband's country which was thenceforth to 
be her home. A brief home, alas ! which in less than two 
months was to be converted into her grave, for she died on 
the 7th of July. Her loss was deeply lamented, but es- 
pecially by those of the Beformation, as she had been 
brought up under her Protestant aunt the Queen of Na- 
varre—a circumstance that reconciled the clergy not a 
little to her death. This was the first occasion on which 
the costume of mourning was introduced into Scotland. 

Having thus been so unexpectedly bereaved of the hope 
of a successor, James resolved to repair the disappointment 
by a second alliance, in which his wishes once more reverted 
to France, with whose king he had entered privateljr into a 
league, at the instigation of the Pope, for the estabhshment 
of the church, and the suppression of Protestantism. His 
choice on this occasion was Mary of Guise, widow of the 
Duke of Longueville ; and the ambassador sent to conclude 
the treaty, was his principal favourite and counsellor, David 
Beaton, afterwards bishop of Mirepoix, and cardinal of St 
Stephen in Monte Coelio, nephew to the Archbishop of St An- 
drews. The bride was brought to Scotland under the guidance 
of this renowned leader of the church, and the marriage was 
solemnised before the year of mourning had expired, in the 
cathedral of St Andrews. In consequence of the death of 
the archbishop, David Beaton succeeded to the primacy, 
and with talents greatly superior to those of his uncle, he 
became a still more formidable and relentless enemy to the 
doctrines of the reformed* And in all this hostility he was 
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zealously seconded by the king, vho although he abated 
nothing of his sensual irregularities after marriage, seemed 
only to become more vehement for the interests of the church, 
and more merciless towards its opponents : he even made 
a solemn vow to spare no one suspected of heresy, were 
it his own son. But the united efforts of king and car- 
dinal were so miserably frustrated, the cause so grew and 
flourished under every additional blow, that nothing save 
what appears a judicial blindness, which in the midst of all 
their sagacity had robbed them of common sense, could have 
induced them to persevere. It was not alone the simple, 
but the most learned and talented ; not merely the laity, 
but friars and priests, who swelled the ranks of martyrs and 
confessors ; while many, not only of ancient and influential 
houses, but even of the nobility, forsook the established 
creed, and testified against its errors and corruptions. 

In the mean time, the domestic happiness of the king, so 
rudely interrupted at the commencement, had resumed its 
course with the most favourable auspices. A son was born 
to him in 1539 ; and the dread of a failure in the royal sue- 
oesdon being thus removed, he began to show more avowedly 
than ever his independence of the nobles, and his readiness 
to be guided by the counsels of the clergy. They soon 
found the utmost of their influence nothing more than neces- 
sary for their own preservation. Henry VIII. was bent not 
only on breaking the coalition between James and Francis 
I., but on combining the whole island against the Papal 
power, and for this purpose he renewed his invitation for a 
personal conference at York. That James also might see 
the necessity of such a step, he represented through his 
ambassador, the scandalous lives of the clergy, and the pro- 
priety of resuming those revenues and endowments which 
they had so shame^lly misapplied. This was a tempting 
bait to the Scottish king, who had impoverished his funds 
by extravagance and splendid buildings. It would appear 
also, that notwithstanding his devotedness to the interests 
of the priesthood, there were times when he could doubt 
not only their wisdom as advisers, but their fitness as spiri- 
tual instructors and guides. Besides this promise of sudden 
wealth, Henry held out to him the prospect of succeeding 
to the throne of England, in the event of the death of his 
infant son Prince Edward. James paused and deliberated, 
and the clergy were alarmed. They renewed their attack, 
as on the former occasion, with the promise of present aid, 
and offered him an annual revenue from the church property 
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of thirty thousand crowns. But this was not all. They 
abo showed him with what ease an hundred thousand crowns 
annually might be added to this contribution, by confiscating 
the property of heretics, a list of whom they had carefully 
drawn out. James, however, was not yet prepared for such a 
climax of iniquity. He held a conversation upon the subject 
with the Laird of Grange, his treasurer, one whose name was 
set down in the fatal scroll. This stout baron gave such 
weighty reasons against the proposed spoliation of the enemies 
of the church, and so strongly recommended the example of 
Henry in resuming the church lands, that James was for the 
time at least persuaded. Accordingly, when the cardinal and 
priests returned for an answer, they found him in the most 
unfavourable of all moods. ** Pack, you jugglers !" he cried, 
in a sudden fury ; " get you to your charges, and reform 
your own lives, and be not instruments of discord between 
my nobility and me. Wherefore gave my predecessors so 
many lands and rents to the kirk? Was it to maintain 
dogs, hawks, and harlots to a number of idle priests ? The 
king of England burns, the king of Denmark beheads you, 
I shall stick you with this whir^ger I" So saying, he drew 
his dagger, and the priests fled in dismay. 

It was in consequence of this unwonted change, that 
James assented to the proposal of Henry, and* engaged to 
meet him at York at the time appointed. Still, however, 
the priests were not to be so baffled. They returned to the 
charge, and so effectually recovered their ascendancy, that 
James agreed to their proposals. On this account, he not 
only disappointed Henry, who had come to York, and there 
waited several days in expectation of the promised meeting, 
but he made arrangements for confiscating the property of 
heretics according to their suggestion. A severe judge was 
necessary for the purpose of trying the defaulters, and at 
their recommendation Sir James Hamilton, the illegitimate 
brother of the Earl of Arran, a fierce unscrupulous man, 
devoid both of justice and pity, was promoted to the unen- 
viable office. But he did not long hold it ; for he was ac- 
cused to the king of high treason by his cousin the sheriff 
of Linlithgow, and although no proof of guilt could be fully 
established, he was condemned and executed. 

After having thus yielded against his better judgment to 
the devices of an iniquitous hierarchy, the cares and mis- 
fortunes of the infatuated sovereign succeeded in crowds, 
as if to warn and punish. With war continually menacing 
him from England, he was conscious that he had forfeited 
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the confidence of the nobles, and that they were more likely 
to plot against him than to arm in his behalf. These wak- 
ing anxieties were succeeded by frightful midnight dreams, 
the chief object of which was Sir James Hamilton denouncing 
the coming woes that befel him, or pursuing and mangling 
him with a drawn sword. Domestic misfortunes of the most 
giievons kind were also added to his other calamities. The 
queen was delivered of a second son in 1540, who was bap- 
tized in the chapel of Stirling by the fortunate name of 
Arthur ; but only eight days after he died, and was followed 
in six short hours by his elder brother. Thus James was 
childless, and his chief defence against the ambition of the 
nobles was removed. He endeavoured, however, to arm 
himself by a remedy which had always proved dangerous, 
and sometimes fatal to his predecessors : this was the re- 
sumption of all the districts and estates whose occupants by 
their rebellion had incurred the doom of forfeiture, and an- 
nexing them to the crown, instead of parting them among 
the chief nobles, as had hitherto been the usual practice. 
Thus the Hebridean, Orkney, and Shetland islands, and 
the lands that had been held by the Douglasses, extending 
over many a fair district, were at one sweep included within 
the property of the royal exchequer, to the great indigna- 
tion of the nobility, who considered themselves defrauded 
of their share. By the same parliament, which was animated 
and directed by Beaton and the ecclesiastics, the severity 
of the laws against the adherents of the Reformation was 
increased. All reasoning against Papal infallibility was 
proclaimed a capital crime ; tnose who had fled the country 
were to be considered as guilty ; every assembly for the 
discussion or propagation of Lutheran doctrines was strictly 
prohibited, and high rewards were offered for the detection 
of such conventicles. And not only was every one suspected 
of having held such opinions declared incapable of holding 
office in the government, but also precluded from associat- 
ing with the followers of the church, however he might have 
recanted and been absolved. Even the consecrated images, 
that occtipied the niches of sacred buildings and the comers 
of streets, obtained a share in the benefit of this legislation, 
and severe penalties were denounced against those who at- 
tempted to mutilate or remove them. The debility of the 
papal church was indeed alarming, when its champions of 
stone needed such protection. Strange too was that devo- 
tion which so cared for their safety, after framing laws for 
the ruin of living men created in the image of God! 
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Henry YIII. having exhausted all his gentler expedients 
in vain to procure the aid of his nephew in banishing the 
papal supremacy from the whole island, had now recourse 
to more violent arguments. The disturbances upon the 
border, indeed, had been going on with little intermission, 
stirred up chiefly by the exiled Earl of Angus, without any 
open countenance from the king of England ; but now that 
Henry had been a second time disappointed of an interview, 
he commenced preparations for war upon a more general 
scale. The first attempt of consequence was an inroad of 
Sir James Bowes, the castellan of Norham, into Scotland, 
with three thousand horse, in which he was joined by Angus 
with a large body of his followers. The invaders were gal- 
lantly met ^t Hadden Rig bv the Earl of Huntley, and so 
completely routed, that theur leader and all his prineipal 
officers were taken prisoners, and Angus himself only es- 
caped the same fete by a desperate use of his da^er. No- 
thing could exceed the vain-glorious triumph of the Scottish 
priests, to whom this war was most acceptable, than sach 
a promising commencement. "All is ours," they cried; 
" the English are but heretics. If we be but one thousand, 
and they ten thousand, they dare not fight. France shall 
enter upon the one side, and we on the other, and eo shall 
England be conquered within a year." Such was their 
confidence, that those who did not share in it, were stigma- 
tised as traitors and heretics. But a defeat like this was 
only a puncture to raise the anger and the strength of Eng- 
land. War was now proclaimed by Henry in regular form ; 
the antiquated claim of his predecessors to the superiority 
of Scotland was revived ; and the Surrey of Flodden, now 
Duke of Norfolk, assembled an army at York, and com- 
menced a destructive irruption into Scotland. James mus- 
tered his forces to meet the enemy, and at the head of thirty 
thousand soldiers encamped on Fala Muir. But these were 
chiefly the military retainers of the nobles, whose hour of 
retaliation had arrived. When the Duke of Norfolk there- 
fore retreated, after having exhausted the provisions of the 
district, and James was eager to follow and retaliate, lords, 
knights, and barons doggedly refused, upon the plea that 
their military service only extended to the defence of Soot- 
land. They were too powerful now to be gainsaid even by 
their sovereign ; and after thanking them with a gratified 
countenance for having marched thus far, while he secretly 
trembled with indignation, James disbanded the army^ and 
returned to Edinburgh spiritless and sick of heart. 
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On the king's return to the capital, a conclave, consisting 
of the cardinsd and the ecclesiastics, was held at Holyrood- 
house. The refusal of the nobility was strictly canvassed, 
of whom some were declared to be heretics, others favourers 
of England, and others adherents of the Douglasses. En- 
couraged by the king's pliability, they once more ven- 
tured to bring forward their plan of confiscation, and ten- 
dered the scroll which James had formerly rejected so 
roughly, containing more than a hundred names of landed 
gentlemen, as well as some of the chief nobility. This list 
had been drawn up on principles worthy of Italian or Spanish 
inquisitors, for the names were inserted upon accusation, or 
even loose suspicion, without the parties condemned being 
aware of the charge. They were thus judged and sentenced 
unheard. James received the scroll, and expriessed his re- 
gret that he had formerly despised their counsel. ^^ I now 
plainly see your words to be true," he added ; " the nobility 
neither desire my honour nor countenance, for they would 
not ride a mOe for my pleasure, to follow my enemies. Will 
ye therefore find the means how I may have an inroad into 
Euffl&nd without their knowledge and consent, that it may 
be known to be my own inroad, and I shall bind me to your 
counsel for ever." This declaration was applauded by all 
present, and the plan of the invasion was settled. The 
western borders of England were to be assailed, as being 
most defenceless ; the expedition was to be conducted so 
secretly, that none should be aware of it, till the day of 
action ; and Oliver Sinclair, the king's favourite, and also 
the hired servant of the priesthood, was to b^ appointed to 
command it. 

The clergy were now busy with military musters : their 
rescripts flew east, and west, and north, and south, to all 
over whom they thought they had influence, to repair with 
their armed vassals to the appointed meeting-place. On 
the day previous to the march, the king arrived at Locb- 
maben, where the forces whom the priests had been able to 
put in motion were mustering ; and thither also came such 
of the nobility as James thought he could still trust, at the 
head of their military contingents. At midnight, the trumpet 
sounded the royal march ; but when the squadrons reached 
the £sk, they found to their disappointment that the king 
had not accompanied them. '* Who," it was immedi- 
ately asked, " is to head the inroad ?" — a question the 
more necessary, as an English army was already in sight. 
This important question was quickly solved, as had been 
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previously determined, by Otiver Sinclair being elevated 
upon men^s sbouldem, and proclaimed general in the king's 
name, and with sound of trumpet. The noUes, whel^ier 
popish or reformed, were confounded to find a mere private 
gentleman thus suddenly placed over them, while their vas- 
sals were equally indignant at the slight thus thrown Bpon 
their lords. The whole host was instantly like a sea lashed 
by a sudden whirlwind : rank crowded against rank, and 
group debated with group, until the wild hubbub and con- 
fusion were noticed from the English camp, out of which 
three hundred horsemen sallied forth at adventure, to hover 
upon the skirts of the Scottish army, and learn the causes 
of the uproar. Finding how matters stood, this Utile band 
with couched lances and loosened reins dashed fearlesdy 
upon the headless throng — ^and in an instant, and without 
a blow, the whole army of more than ten thousand brave 
soldiers betook themselves to flight. The ground was strewed 
with their weapons, which they threw away as they fled ; 
and even the nobles, who were paralysed at this shameful 
result of their own disaffection, were more anxious to be taken 
prisoners, than to return with shame to their homes. In 
this manner the Earls of Glencaim and Cassilis, the Lords 
Maxwell, Fleming, Sommerville, OHphant, and Gray, Oliver 
Sinclair the general of a moment, and above two hundred 
gentlemen, fell into the hands of the English. Never before 
even in their jnost disgraceful discomfitures had the Scot« 
furnished a parallel to the wild rout of Solway. 

James was waiting at Lochmaben for tidings when the 
stunning intelligence reached him. This was the crowning 
misery : he felt as if beyond this there was nothing to hope 
or fear. He wandered to and fro with eyes fixed and 
meaningless, and at last laid himself down upon a sleepless 
bed, where all night long he shuddered and munmired, 
" Oh, did Oliver flee ? — ^is Oliver taken ?" Next morning 
he mounted his horse to return to the capital. The proad 
Angus must at last be recalled from banishment, for he 
alone had power to control the nobility. Such wba the 
king's first humbling resolution ; but on reaching Edinbni^rii, 
he was so ashamed to meet the look of any one, that ne 
threw all business aside, and hurried across the water into 
Fife. He felt that the wound with wlHch he had been 
stricken down was mortal, and he spoke as a dying man, 
so that when his servants asked him i^ere they i^onld 
make preparation for his holding Christmas, which was 
approachmg, he replied mournfully : " I cannot teil ; choose 
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you the place : but this I eau tell you ; before Christmas 
day, ye fiiiall be masterless, and the realm without a king." 
He vent to his palace of Falkland, and there lay down to 
die. It was at this period of sorrow, that an heir of sorrow 
was bom — the unfortunate Mary Stuart, of whom the queen 
was delivered on the 8th of December. The tidings only 
seemed to aggravate his sufferings, by calling to remem- 
brance how the Stuart race had succeeded to the crown ; 
and he exclaimed impatiently, ^^ It came with a lass, and it 
will go with a lass !" He then returned to his wonted 
murmur of " Fy ! is Oliver fled ? Is Oliver taken ? All is 
lost I" As he was evidently approaching his end. Cardinal 
Beaton, who attended him, seemed only anxious about the 
appointment of a regency, and chiefly, as it appeared, upon 
his own account. Accordingly he thus addressed the king, 
when the latter was perhaps beyond the power of hearing, 
or at least of giving a reply : " Take order, Sir, with your 
realm. Who shall rule during the minority of your daughter? 
You have known my service. Shall there not be four re- 
gents ehosen, and shall not I be principal ?'' Whether the 
king answered these leading questions or not, documents 
were afterwards produced in the affirmative : it is even 
added, that the hand of James, when life had departed, was 
made to subscribe a blank document, that it might be after- 
wards filled up at pleasure. 

The death of James occurred on the 13th of December 
1542, in the thirty-first year of his age. In his character, 
we perceive many noble qualities, which, properly cultivated, 
would have made him the delight and the blessing of his 
country. But, unfortunately, his youth was corrupted by 
a base and unfaithful guardianship, and his rule perplexed 
bj difficulties for which the statesmen of theperiod had as yet 
no certain principles of government. The period in which he 
lived was the great era of the religious reformation in 
Europe ; and of all countries under kingly sway, the refor- 
mation of Scotland was destined to be the most peculiar. 
It is not to be wondered at therefore, if the judgment of 
James V. was not only bewildered amidst the difficulties 
with which he was surrounded, but perverted and misled 
by such an adviser as Cardinal Beaton. Had he boldly 
thrown himself into the new movement, the power of which he 
had been taught so contemptuously to miscalculate, it is not 
too much to believe, that he might have triumphed over his 
difficulties, at the head of a cause that soon after was strong 
enough to depose his queen from the regency, and his 

I 
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daughter from the throne. Bat it was not by kuigly power, 
nor yet by priestly su£ferance, that the reformation of Soot^ 
land was to be accomplished ; and both king and cardinal 
were impelled by an authority which they would not re- 
cognise, to further the advancement of a cause which they 
hated, and whose adherents they consigned to persecution. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Effects of the Wan between Scotland and England — ^Ascendancy of Feu- 
dalism in Scotland — Scottish Borderers — ^Agriculture of Scotland — 
Architecture — Commerce — Shipping — War signals — Mode of war- 
fare of the two conntries — Benefits derived by Scotland tcom her 
wars with England. 

Although wars and invafflons, battles, sieges, and com- 
bats have hitherto, through a fatal necessity, composed the 
principal part of a nation's history, yet beneath that trou- 
bled surface there is always a silent current of events which, 
however unmarked, is yet of far higher importance, and 
therefore more worthy of commemoration. It is not the 
mere victory however glorious that secures the liberty of 
a country, or the hero however successful who best pro- 
motes its happiness. Other events must predominate, and 
a different class of actors must labour, however unnoticed 
by the historian, to give a permanent and beneficial result 
to the otherwise destructive deeds of heroism. Fierce wars 
and conflicts only clear the ground for laying the founda- 
tion, and constructing the edMce. With a short summary of 
these effects we now interrupt the course of narrative. This 
is the more urgent, as Scotland had now reached the great 
crisis of her history in which all was to be lost or won — in 
which it was to be shown, whether the toil and bloodshed 
of centuries were to produce fruits worthy of such a sacrifice, 
or be utterly worthless and of no avail. 

When we compare the condition of Scotland and Eng- 
land during the course of centuries over which we have 
passed, we find so great a difference, that we not only won- 
der at the rivalrv between them, but that it could have con- 
tinued so long and so destructively. The one country was 
wealthy, populous, and powerful ; the other poor, thinly 
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peopled, and weak through diyision as well as poverty. 
What, then, could England gain by such a conquest ? 
With her the possession of the barren soil of Scotland was 
more a mark of ambition than of gain, and therefore the 
attempt to win that stubborn land was but an episode, 
although a long one, in her historical career, amidst the 
more important aims of establishing her own national free- 
dom^ and achieving the conquest of France. But with 
Scotland, the conflict was the great, nay, almost the sole 
national task ; the struggle for Ufe itself as well as liberty, 
and upon which all her cares and energies were consequently 
expended. It was this, therefore, that influenced the good 
and the evil, the progress, the delay, and retrogression that 
occurred through all the stages of her political, intellectual, 
and social existence. Even the formation of her national 
character is also chiefly to be traced to this important 
source. How otherwise could we account for the many strik- 
ing discrepancies that even yet continue to exist between 
the Scottish and English temperament, derived though both 
people are from the same source, inhabiting the same island, 
and speaking the same common tongue ? 

Many of the anomalies that pervaded the Scottish go- 
venmient are also to be traced to the same fruitfal origin. 
This is especially to be observed in the important subject 
of Feudalism, m other countries, the feudal system, founded 
in conquest, and continuing through the necessity of main- 
taining by force what violence had won, abated with the 
cessation of resistance, and at last ceased with the establish- 
ment of regular monarchic government. But such an op- 
portunity had not yet arrived in Scotland. While France 
and England were a full match for their enemies, and there- 
fore had leisure to cultivate the arts of peace as well as 
war, the Scots were still compelled to continue the life-and- 
death struggle in which they had been so long involved. 
Hence the striking predominance of their aristocracy even 
to later periods than that of James Y. The earl was strong 
and powerful according to his following, and when war called 
him into the field, he might, if he pleased, oppose royalty 
itself, as he had an army: at his back. If to a strong host 
of miilitary retainers, he added a high military reputation 
and great political sagacity, the chief direction of aflairs 
was in his hands, let whoever might be the sovereign. Be- 
sides the season of war, which had only short intermissions, 
the Scottish noble had also those long minorities that pre* 
^Boled since the reign of Robert lU., when with a mere 
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child for the nominal sovereign, it might be said of Scot- 
land, as of Judea in the days of misrule, '^ There was no 
king in Israel." As power was thos the property of the 
strongest, a furious competition was continually on foot, and 
hence the feuds and dissensions, which, as if by a fatal ne- 
cessity, pervaded every portion of Scottish history. The 
poweiful noble of the day, even the little tyrant of the dis- 
trict, had rivals to contest his claims, and it was only upon 
the overthrow of such opposition that he could establish his 
pretensions. Those also who had either high aims of ambi- 
tion to gratify, or powerful antagonists to overthrow, endea- 
voured to strengthen themselves with what were called 
Bands of Man-rent, by which persons of equal of inferior 
rank engaged to support some powerful nobleman in ev^ 
quarrel, in return for which he was to give them protection 
and aid ; and, by such engagements, many a chief could 
rally the barons of a whole county in support of his per- 
sonal feud. Such an aristocracy might not only be coerced^ 
but turned to the highest account, in benefiting the realm 
— ^but it was only by such a one as Bruce himself, the 
greatest and best of nobles as of kings^ — one whom they 
at ODce recognised as their superior both in the council and 
the field. Even when it was necessary to drive such proud 
chiefs into banishment, the next English invasion made 
their absence felt, and the country suffered perhaps as 
greatly by the absence as the presence of a rebellious 
Douglas. Independently of this competition with the royal 
power, every nobleman was an uucontrolled sovereign within 
his own domains, who could sentence to death or absolve 
at pleasure : even the petty baron had also the power of 
pit and gallows, that is, the right either to imprison or exe- 
cute a criminal. It was time, therefore, that this fulLblown 
feudalism, the relic of barbarous ages, should have an end 
in Scotland, otherwise, sooner or later, the fate of Poland 
awaited her» And no ordinary force was needed to break 
the tie between lord and vassal, which centuries of mutual 
affection had so confirmed. To make men free even in 
their own despite, there was needed the interposition of an 
authority more powerful than that of Scottish kings ; an 
authority which all could willingly acknowledge, and in 
whose presence all felt themselves equal. 

The same necessity of maintaining a perpetual national 
conflict, which protracted for so lon^ a period the reign of a 
feudal aristocracy in Scotland, entaOed upon her also a na^ 
tional military banditti, who inhabited the counties lying on 
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the bord^ of England. Those Scottish borderers, who under 
peacefal circumstances might have composed an industrious 
peasantry, were bom, by the mere necessity of their posi- 
tion, into a very different character and distinction. Occu- 
pjing a belligerent frontier which could only be maintained 
oy hard fighting and warlike adventure, they constituted 
the guards and outposts of the camp, the forlorn hope of 
the army. Their cottages were therefore defensible points, 
not peaceful rural dwelUngs ; and their fields were studied 
rather as places for atnbush and encounter, than with re- 
ference to their agricultural capacities. Such was the bor- 
derer, a soldier from his birth, and as a soldier he lived and 
died. Peace mi^ht be proclaimed between the two king- 
doms, and the imand counties of either might repose for a 
time in security ; but that which was prized as the greatest 
of blessings by his oountrymcm of the interior, was to him 
the greatest of calamities. To him there had been no op- 
portunity to plough and sow ) he had been taught to de- 
pend for subsistence upon the plunder of his hereditary 
enemies ; and it was upon their fields only that his harvest 
could be found, in the hamlets to be pillaged, and the 
cattle to be driven away. The borderers of the two coun- 
tries, therefore, kept up the national warfare, indiiferent to 
truce and treaty. As might be imagined also, the stem 
necessity of such a stirring adventurous life soon became 
so agreeable, that the bold moss-trooper laughed the arts 
of regular industry to scorn, and felt no labour so delightful 
as that of circumventing an enemy, and driving a prey. 
The stirring enterprise, and the rich profits of such a me, 
were equally tempting to the needy and adventurous border 
barons of every grade, who made war upon England on 
their own account, and looked upon the wealth of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland as their own property, if they 
could but lay hands on it. It was not always, however, 
that a raid into England could be profitable or even safe : 
there were sheaves of forked arrows as well as of com to wel- 
come a hostile coming, and the mounted reivers of Liddis- 
dale and Teviotdale often found the opposite marches too 
well furnished with gibbets to tempt a nigher approach. 
But still the moss-trooper must live, and in tuming bridle 
homeward, he indemnified himself for his loss by plundering 
his own countrymen — an infamous practice which he excused 
under the soft expression of a " little shifting for his living." 
This lawless licence was soon reduced into a regular system, 
00 that the lords and ohieta of the border soon learned U 
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assess the industrious of their own country in bkck-mul, as 
the price of their protection, by which they not only engaged 
to guard their property from spoliation, but to make good 
whatever loss it might sustain from the rapine of others. In- 
deed, nothin? could exceed the wildness and dissoluteness 
of these borderers ; and as they acknowledged no allegiance 
except to their marauding chiefs, they were so constantly 
employed in rebellion during the seasons of peace, that the 
kings of Scotland found them the most troublesome of aU 
subjects. In time of war, however, their offences were gene- 
rally overlooked, as they proved themselves good soldiers, 
whom no dangers could daunt nor difficulties weary ; and, 
from their knowledge of the ground upon the border, their 
vigilant habits, and dexterity in foraging, as well as their 
valour in action, the Scottish armies derived from them the 
same important advantages which those of Russia now ^oy 
from their regiments of Cossacks. 

But it was not merely the marauding moss-troopers whom 
the wars between the two nations unfitted for the arts of 
industry and the cultivation of the soil, for the cause ex- 
tended not only over the border but a considerable portion 
of the country. The utmost evil that a Scottish inroad 
could inflict upon England, was the temporary wasting of 
her border ; at the worst, the inundation seldom broke be- 
yond the strong defences of Newcastle and Durham. Very 
different, however, was an invasion from the south into the 
Scottish territories. The English generally came in such 
force, that they could encamp in the heart of the country, 
and set fire to the chief towns, or even the capital itself. In 
this case, the Scottish peasants through a large portion of 
the land, sowed carelessly and in doubt the harvest that vras 
liable to be reaped or destroyed by the enemy. To this 
uncertainty as to the fruit of their labours, was added the 
looseness of the tenure by which they occupied the soil. 
The leases were so short, often indeed lasting only from 
year to year, that there was no inducement even in time of 
peace for carefal cultivation ; and they were also so arbitrary, 
that the tenant might be dispossessed at the shortest notice, 
through the caprice or avarice of his lord. In this case, 
the remedy was often worse than the grievance. When the 
farmer was superseded by a more tempting offer, he slew 
the new occupant ; and this outrage became so common, 
that parliament interfered with many heavy statutes against 
it, although in vain. 

To these drawbacks against the progress of Scottish agri- 
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cnltore arising from the wars of England, was added the 
nature of the rent itself which was paid for the occupation 
of a faam. There were two classes of peasantry in Scotland. 
The first were the tenants, who held their land chiefly by 
the requital of military service : the second were the bond- 
men or viUains, who were nothing more than the property 
of the soil, and sold or transferred in lease with the acres 
they cultivated. Of the first class, who were properly the 
farmers of Scotland, it may be alleged, that from the tenure 
on which they held tiieir grounds, it was of more importance 
that they should know how to handle spear and sword, than 
ploughshare and spade. Of what value was the a^oulturist 
to hu lord, though he should be as skilful as !niptolemus 
himself, if he could not drive a prey, and fi^ht stoutly in a 
fur field ? The fiurmer, besides his services m national war- 
fare, was aliso obliged to attend in armour every warlike 
summons of his master, and take share in his every-day 
feuds; so that his work of the farm was necessarily entrusted 
to villains, women, and children. Such labour, therefore, 
was anything but skilfrd and productive, and it was only 
the simplest and coarsest produce that was attempted. 
Thus oats were grown as the principal food, and bear for 
making the common beverage of ale : as for wheat, that was a 
luxury fitted only for lordly palates, and therefore cultivated 
as a dainty. It was found more easy, however, as well as 
more safe, to breed herds of horses and cattle, and droves 
of sheep, which, on any sudden alarm, could be driven off 
to the woods and morasses, or penned within the lower story 
of the baronial castle. The general neglect of tillage pro- 
duced by these causes, was foUowed by frequent and terrible 
visits of &mine, in some of which the nobility were chiefly 
supported by grain brought from England and Ireland, and 
BoM at four times the usual price. What, in such cases, 
must have been the condition of the commons and the poor? 
To counteract these visitations, it was decreed by a parlia- 
ment hM in the reign of James I., that every farmer pos- 
sesnng a plough and eight oxen, should sow annually a firlot 
of wheat, half a firlot of pease, and forty beans, under a 
penalty of ten shillings ; and that every baron should do the 
same upon his own ground, under a forfeiture of four times 
the amount. But industry is not to be created by acts of 
Parliament, and the visits of famine were continued as be- 
fore. 

From precisely the same cause, the architecture of Scot- 
land fared no better than its agriculture. It was a common 
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necessity for the peasantry of Scotland to fire tbeir houses, 
and betake themselves to the woods and mountains on the 
approach of an enemy. In this case, there was no induce- 
ment whatever to build neat or durable habitations : on the 
contrary, the more loosely they were built, the more easily 
they could be destroyed, and would occasion less regret to 
the owner. When the invasion was over, he returned, and 
huddled up a new hut with sod and branches in two or three 
days, because the probability was, that in as many weeks it 
would share the fate of its predecessor. Even at the time 
of James I., as we are informed by JBneas Sylvius (after- 
wards Pope Pius II.), who visited Scotland, nouses in the 
towns, if built of stone, which was frequently not the case, 
were without lime ; while in the villages, they were roofed 
with turf, a cow's hide being suspended before the entrance 
instead of a door. These were sorry habitations, but the 
border huts were still worse, being composed of three or four 
poles, and such loose materials as were at hand. All this 
was hard measure ; but if any thing could reconcile the poor 
peasant to his fate, it was perhaps the circumstance that it 
was shared by his lord, whose mansion was subject to simi- 
lar visitations. The castles of the Scottish nobility, there- 
fore, were very different from the splendid piles of the Eng- 
lish magnates. They were generally heavy square towers 
erected upon the most inaccessible point, and garrisoned 
rather than lacqueyed by servants, who performed all the 
arduous duties of a beleaguered garrison. This castle be- 
ing the acropolis of the district, the peasantry and serfs 
crowded their huts as near to it as reverence permitted^ and 
thus rose a hamlet or village reposing beneath the shadow 
of its fortress. Even the principal towns, being equally 
subject to war and conflagration, exhibited a similar rude- 
ness in their buildings, except it might be the fortress that 
relied upon its strength, or the church that trusted in its 
sacredness. The palaces, too, of the sovereigns — Holyroed, 
Falkland, and Linlithgow — rich though thev undoubtedly 
were in the beauties of architecture, yet indicated also the 
rudeness of the times, having no better coverings than roofs of 
thatch. From the foregoing circumstances, it is not be won- 
dered at, if the taste of James III. and his grandson for 
splendid buildings found so little sympathy either from the 
nobles or the people. It seemed but a useless waste ; for 
who in such times could guarantee the safety of an edifice, 
however stately and beautiful ? Thus, it was only upon 
the ancient abbeys and cathedrals, which were supposed 
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to be placed under the peculiar guardianship of Heaven, that 
all tl^ architectural taste and resources of the country were 
lavished. 

A most important part in the history of an insular peo- 
ple must be that of its commerce ; and as the Scots were 
destined to become a nation of merchants, it is of the utmost 
importance to trace the origin and progress of their traffic 
with other countries. Here, everytlung appeared favourable 
before the attempt of the English to suojugate them. Even 
so early as the time of Malcolm Canmore, the commercial 
impulse had been given to the country by his amiable and 
intelligent queen, so that merchants came from foreign lands 
to fiind a ready market in Scotland. The spirit of traffic 
thus introduced among a barbarous but intelligent and 
energetic people grew and prevailed, so that the Scots were 
soon able to disburse large sums which, at a later period, 
they would have been unable to famish. Thus afterwards, 
while they became rich enough in victories, they were poor 
in that which constitutes the sinews of war, and even steel 
itself will lose its edge without the mixture of a richer me- 
tal. The arrival of the Flemish merchants into Scotland 
also at an early period ; the incorporations into which they 
were formed, and the endowments that were granted them, 
not only increased the wealth of the nation, but promised 
to implant the spirit of manufacturing industry and com- 
mercial enterprise. But even when the prospect was most 
hopeful, the war with England commenced, and the appear- 
ance of Edward I. was a summons to the land no longer to 
strive for wedth and comfort, but for life itself. No won- 
der, therefore, that the death of Alexander III. was re- 
garded as the close of the golden age of Scotland. And 
yet his example was not lost sight of. As soon as a breath- 
ing interval had been secured, an effort was made to renew 
the mercantile career, and tho first praise of this is due to 
Sir William Wallace, the best and bravest of Scottish pa- 
triots. With a mind expanded far beyond the vulgar range 
of a mere soldier, he saw the necessity of commerce for se- 
curing the enfranchisement, and advancing the interests of 
his country ; and accordingly, as soon as he was appointed 
Guardian of Scotland, one of his first acts wffis to negociate 
a friendly commercial treaty with Flanders and the Hansea- 
tic towns. All this would have been effectual, if peace 
had continued, but a war had commenced, of which centuries, 
not years, were to see the end. The commerce of Scotland 
therefore continued to advance very languidly in conse- 
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quence of the poverty of the towns, the absence of a middle 
elass of society, the general xinprodactiveneBS of the country, 
and the want of industrious habits — all which, as we have 
seen, the existence of such a war had principally created. The 
chief commodities therefore that continued to be exported to 
Handers and Lombardy up to the present period, were such 
raw materials as wool and hides, with cattle, greyhounds, 
and Mcons. For these the Scots received manufactured 
goods in return, a barter that was decidedly to their disad- 
vantage in the important article of profit. 

A sketch of the commerce of Scotland necessarily includes 
some account of the Scottish shipping. Although it was 
but of small tonnage and limited employment until t^e 
reign of James IV., yet nnder that sovereign it improved 
so rapidly, that for a time it seemed questionable whether 
it might not obtain the superiority over the navy of Eng- 
land itself, and bear the leading naval flag of the island. 
But this short-lived superiority expired m& him who had 
fostered it. It was an unnatural prosperity, to which the 
solid foundation of a rich and extensive commerce was 
wanting, and therefore Wood and the Bartons had no suc- 
cessors. Even the fatal rashness of James lY. himself 
tended to destroy the fabric he had created ; for when he 
had resolved on his last disastrous expedition to England, he 
sent a naval armament to the aid of France, which never 
returned: the vessels, which the Scottish rulers after the 
battle of Flodden had neglected to recal, rotted in the har- 
bours, or were sold by the French king for whatever price 
they would bring. James's enthusiastic patronage of ship- 
building also seems to have been alloyed with not a little 
extravagance, as appears from the construction of his fa- 
vourite ship, the Great St Michael. This huge vessel in its 
construction exhausted all the forests of the well- wooded 
county of Fife, except that of Falkland. It was a hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and thirty-six in width, whOe the 
sides were ten feet in thickness, so that a cannon-ball dis- 
charged by way of experiment could not pierce them ; and 
her crew consisted of three hundred mariners, and a thou- 
sand soldiers. But this enormous hulk, the materials of 
which might have sufficed for the construction of a valuable 
fleet of that period, was of no use whatever, except to show 
the folly of such an undertaking. 

Scotland having been compefled in self-defence to become 
a warring nation against a neighbour so much supmor to 
herself in power and resources, was thus obliged to study 
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with paramount earnestness the best modes of preserving 
her own existence ; and it is to these therefore that we are 
to look, instead of the higher departments of civilization, 
for the indications of her talents and character. Her code 
of military signals was admirable. It was necessary, above 
aU things, that the borders should not only be well defended, 
but closely watched ; and the regulations for this purpose, 
which were established by Parliament in the reign of James 
n., were wisely suited to the emergency. The fords and 
passages of the Tweed being the highways of English Id- 
yasion, bale-fires (beacons) were establiiuied there, to be 
lighted at needful occasion, and watchmen were appointed 
to superintend them. The number of lights that indicated 
the approach of the enemy, was a telegraph language 
which all could read. Thus, only one fire announced 
that the enemy were reported to be coming; when two 
were lighted, they intimated that their coming was certain. 
But when four blazed into the air at the same instant, and 
beside each other, it was a warning to the whole king- 
dom, that the invaders were approaching in great force. 
The signals were seen at Hume Castle, and transmitted by 
a simi&r process to Edserton, from which they were passed 
to Soutra Edge ; and mus, with the proverbial rapidity of 
light, the tidings were conveyed to Dunbar, Haddington, 
and Dalkeith, to Edinburgh and Lothian. Other bale-fires 
were also stationed at North Berwick Law and Dunpen- 
der Law, for warning the inhabitants of the sea-coast. 
Thus the whole country could be signalled, and its fencible 
array mustered, in an incredibly short space of time. As 
soon as the signal was observed, from mountain to gleo, 
from city to strath, every man from the age of sixteen to 
sixty was to arm according to the ground he held, from a com- 
plete suit of mail to a mere axe and targetl Regulations 
bdng necessary to conduct an inroad as well as to repel it, 
laws were laid down, the violation of which was punished 
as treason. The principal of these, as might be expected, 
regarded the collection and partition of the plunder. No 
man was to abstract any portion of it on pain of death ; 
and when collected, it was divided into three regulated por- 
tions for distribution. 

In the history of the wars between the English and Scots, 
nothing is more striking than the fact, that the latter were 
always eager for a pitched battle, and generally had the 
worst of it This impatience for conflict originated in the 
poverty of the country, that could not support an army so 
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long kk the field as to protract the war into a campaign; at 
the rad of forty days the soldier's provision was exhausted, 
and his term of military service finished. In this case, k 
was thought hard that the army should dissolve without a 
decisive blow. For such an encounter, they had an ^emj 

Generally superior in numbers to themselves, and mudb 
etter equipped, so that in this case the wealth and resources 
of England proved more than a match for the poverty of 
Scotland. In war as a science the English had also a mani- 
fest superiority, in consequence of the experience they ac- 
quired in their numerous campaigns upon the Continooit. 
It needed therefore a Scottish leader of transcendant mili- 
tary talent, so to handle his limited military resources, as 
to rout the English in a great engagement ; and hence it is 
that the characters of such men as Wallace, Bruce, and t^e 
Douglasses, shine forth so conspicuously in the historical 
pages of Scotland. It was wonderful, however, how rapidly 
the Scots rallied even after the most disastrous defeat. 
Their army might be shivered into fragments, and scattered 
as if to the winds of heaven, but the indonutable spirit was 
unbroken ; these scattered companies betook themselves to 
a war of skirmishes and surprisals, for which their country 
and mode of living were admirably fitted ; and thus the 
victor, in the full flush of success, found that his diffi- 
culties had only commenced. Surrounded on all sides 
by guerilla bands that watched and seized every oppor- 
tunity, to advance was perilous, and to retreat a certain 
loss. In this manner the most formidable campaigns and 
greatest successes of the Edwards were frequently attended 
with all the ruinous consequences of defeat, and the liberty 
of Scotland was recovered when its condition seemed the 
most irretrievable. 

As the English were the assailants, their favourite wea- 
pon was best fitted for attack, that of the Scots on the con- 
trary for defence ; and both nations enjoyed the character 
of being matchless in their respective kinds of warfare, the 
former as unerring archers, and the latter as bold unflinch- 
ing spearmen. Although the English shaft was of such 
deadly execution, that by itself it frequently obtained most 
signal victories both in France and Scotland, Bruce found 
means to arrest it in its flight, by letting loose a body of 
cavalry, who rode down and scattered the archers, and 
soon made way for his compact shiltrons, who, in standing 
fight, were wont to show themselves a match against the 
greatest odds. It is strange, however, that this simjde 
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expedient was so seldom thought of in subsequent periods. 
H^ry Y. of England also adopted a plan in his French 
campaigns by which such a precaution, in course of time, 
would have come too late. As his chief force consisted of 
bowmen, while that of France was composed of cavalry, 
he caused each archer, in addition to his ordinary wea- 
pons, to carry a sharp-pointed stake, which was planted 
in the ground at the commencement of action, forming 
dangerous palisades, over which the horsemen could not 
ride, and behind which the stout yeomen emptied their 
quivers in full security. The Scottish sovereigns, conscious 
of the advantage possessed by the English through the use 
of the bow, endeavoured to introduce it among their people, 
and stringent laws were repeatedly made requiring them to 
muster at the parish butts, and perfect themselves in archery. 
But to excel in that weapon required such time, patience, 
and skill, that the Scots as repeatedly threw it aside for their 
favourite spear, which seems to have required little more 
than a stout heart and firm hand. But the time had now 
arrived when new weapons were to change the whole science 
of warfare. No sooner was gunpowder invented than its 
adaptation to destructive purposes was perceived, and it 
was first used with cannon and soon afterwards with hand- 
guns. Thus, the arrow and the spear were already giving 
way to bombards, culvers, falcons, and other pieces of heavy 
on&nance, and to the hagbuts and harquebusses with which 
soldiers had begun to arm themselves. 

In reviewing the history of the wars between the two 
countries, in which Scotland was the weaker party, and 
so mueh the loser, we naturally inquire what advantage 
was gained as a counterpoise to such sacrifices and priva- 
tions. It is evident, however, that with regard to Scot- 
land, scarcely any price would have been too great that 
procured the advantage of unity among her strangely 
diversified population. This her war with England in 
a great measure effected. The strong and all- pervading 
pressure from without, occasioned a closer approximation 
among the parties within ; a common danger produced a 
common brotherhood. It was the welding of different me- 
tallic rods into a solid iron bar by the fierce action of the 
furnace and the hammer. Of all these tribes none but the 
Celts continued to retain any thing like individuality, and 
this was mainly occasioned by their peculiarities of language, 
dress, habits, and government, which nothing short of a mer- 
ciless and complete conquest could compel them to discard. 
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Bat a still higher advantage than even national nnity can 
be traced to the same unlikely source. This was the for- 
mation of a national character, from which, results the most 
beneficial were to be derived. How little probabilitj was 
there that Scotland, so poor in resources, and with a popu- 
lation so scanty and witiial so divided, should survive the 
ruin of more powerfol kingdoms, and attain so high a place 
among the nations ! For such a destination, courage, 
energy, and perseverance of the highest kind were neces- 
sary ; and to these qualities the Scots were trained by a 
severe and protracted tuition. The unflinching resolution 
with which they defended every barren acre of their beloved 
country, the sagacity with which they turned their scanty 
means to the best account, and the brave-hearted confidence 
with which they never despaired of freedom as long as a foot 
of land remained, were thus acquired, and now only wuted 
the elevating and purifying influence of higher and holier 
principles. And these had abready arrived. The Refor- 
mation had commenced ; and upon the choice of the nation 
depended the question, whether all this harvest of stru^le 
and suffering was to produce fruit, or be of no avaiL 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



lioamed men of Scotland — Sir Michael Scott, Duns Scotus, John 
Bawol^-Historians : John de Fordnn, Walter Bower, Andrew Wyn- 
town, John Mair, Hector Boece, George Buchanan — Poets : Thoma* 
Rymer, John Barbour, James I., Henry the Minstrel, Robert Hen- 
ryson, William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay — Uni- 
versities of St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen— Education in Scot- 
land. 

In giving a sketch of the learning and learned men of 
Scotland during the preceding centuries, it becomes diffi- 
cult to ascertain the proper point of commencement. Much 
indeed has been asserted of the rich library collected at 
lona, and the proficiency that was made by the Culdees in 
literature and science, when the rest of £urope slumbered 
unmoved through the deep midnight of the dark ages. 
But these traditions are too uncertain for the purposes of 
history, and the early suppression of the order brought the 
intellectual labours of these good men, whatever they might 
be, to an abrupt termination. Leaving therefore the Gul- 
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dees and their colleges to the researches of the antiquary, 
we commeBce our account with the first well-authentioated 
personage in the list of Scottish learning. And this is 
no other than the far-£a,ined Sir Miohasl Scott, a name still 
familiar to the peasantry of our day, and whose fame among 
them rests, not upon his unquestionable learning and great 
acquirements, but the occult arts with which they were 
connected, and through which he obtained the reputation 
of being the Meiiin of Scotland. 

Sir Michael, who was bom about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, after acquiring the mere rudiments of 
learning, which was all that nis country at that time could 
famish, repaired to the University of Oxford, where he de- 
voted himself to the study of the Latin and Arabic lan- 
guages, and the sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry. 
From Oxford, he went to the University of Paris, where 
he made such proficiency in mathematics and theology, 
that he obtained the surname of Michael the Mathematician, 
and was honoured with a doctorship of divinity. He then 
travelled through various countries, visiting their colleges 
and extending his reputation; and havhig spent several 
years in this pilgrimage in quest of knowledge, he returned 
to his native land near the time of the death of Alex- 
and^ in. After this melancholy event had happened, 
he was one of the ambassadors sent by the Scottish estates 
to bring over the young Maiden of r^orway to the vacant 
throne. Notwithstanding the great acquirements of Sir 
Michael, he was by no means exempt from that super- 
stitious spirit which, perhaps, more than even the love of 
science itself, animated the researches of the period. As- 
tronomy was valued merely from its supposed connection 
with futurity, and the stars were studied not with a refer- 
ence to their own revolutions, but to those which they were 
supposed to efieot upon earth ; while chemistry was in like 
manner supposed to impart the power of working miracles 
to those who penetrated its wondrous and profound recesses. 
It was with a view to these advantages that Scott had pro- 
secuted his researches ; and while he was venerated by his 
countirmen as a prophet and magician, it was perhaps be- 
cause he believed himself possessed of these attributes that 
he so easily succeeded in persuading others that he had 
them. And thus, with all his learning and advantages 
that raised him so highly above his cotemporaries, such a 
scholar was fitted to deepen, rather than to disperse the 
darkness of his day and country. 
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The next in the list of distingvished seholarship was 
John of Dunse, better known by t£e name of John Dun8 
SooTUS. We are told, that although of hunoble origin, he 
80 astonished certain simple-minded ecclesiastics by his 
aptitude in committing Latin sentences to memory, that 
they took him to their monastery, and educated him for the 
church. Soon after his induction into the clerical office, 
the merciless Edward I. commenced his aggressions upon 
Scotland, in one of which Duns Scotus, with twelve finara 
of his brotherhood, was carried prisoner into England. 
This translation, however, was in his favour, for on oeing 
set at liberty, he studied at Merton College, where he made 
such proficiency that he was appointed professor of divinity 
at Oxford. Here his renown as a lecturer became so great, 
that we are assured no less than thirty thousand students 
were attracted by it to the university. After some time 
he was advanced to the university of Paris, a place of still 
higher literary celebrity, and there his fame was so fully 
established, that according to the fashion of the times, a 
new name was imposed upon him, which was, the " Subtle 
Doctor." As there was a keen competition at that early 
period among all the universities of Europe to secure the 
services of the most eminent scholars, Duns Scotus was in- 
vited to Cologne, to found a university in that city, where 
he died still in the prime of manhood, in a.d. 1308. Ex- 
cept so far as the mere accident of his birth advanced the 
fame of Scotland in foreign countries, we can find little or 
no effect that he produced in his own, most of his life hav- 
ing been spent abroad. Nothing could exceed the fervour 
with which his works were studied among the learned of 
Europe, and their extravagant praises of those metaphysi- 
cal disquisitions which are now so universally thrown aside. 
Another eminent Scotsman, a pupil of John of Dunse, who 
followed in the steps of his master, was Joe^ Bassol. He 
too became so famous, that he was called the *' Most Me- 
thodical Doctor" — a title indicating wherein his excellence 
lay at that metaphysical period, when infinitesimal hair* 
splitting was the quality in greatest account. .Like his 
preceptor also, most of his life was spent in England and 
abroad, and chiefly at Mechlin, where he was professor of 
theology for twenty-five years, and in which charge he died 
in 1347. But indeed, how miserably out of place would 
such scholars have been in Scotland I Lron-clothed barons, 
few of whom could read or write, and monks who knew 
nothing but what was in their breviary, were not likely to 
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be edified with expoedtions of Aristotle's Logic, or refuta- 
tions of Thomas Aquinas ; and the predictions of such a 
person as Sir Michael Scott, or his thaumaturgic experi- 
ments in chemistry, would have been held in more account 
than all that Duns Scotus or Bassol could write or lecture. 
Such was the fruitless commencement of Scottish me- 
taphysics, which in after ages was to shoot up anew, and 
be 80 wonderfully prolific. In the mean time, it was of 
much higher importance for the country that she should 
possess faithM historians and chroniclers, men who, whether 
they wrote in monk^aiin or the vemacdar, in prose or 
in rhyme, should preserve and transmit her past history. 
This was the peculiar necessity of Scotland, from the fierce 
havoc which Edward I. had made among the historical 
records, and the zeal with which he had laboured to anni- 
hilate every trace of national independence, so that in a 
short time the want must have been wretchedly supplied 
by oral tradition and vague conjecture. But such a dire- 
ful consequence was in a great measure averted by the 
patriotic labours of John de Fordun. This historian was 
bom at Fordun in Kincardineshire, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and was a canon of the church of Aber- 
deen. Grieving over the loss which his country had sus- 
tained, he resolved to collect as far as was possible the 
mutilated fragments of the national history, and arrange 
them into an entire work, so that the consequences of Ed- 
ward's malignant deed might be in some degree counter- 
acted. And truly, in commencing his task, no person 
eould better perceive the truth of the simple maxim, that 
to destroy is easier than to create. Other historians have 
the materials within their reach ; . but in this instance they 
had been scattered to the winds, and must be searched for 
if they yet survived. Fordun commenced his historical 
labours stafFin hand — traversed not only the districts of his 
own country, but those of England and Ireland — halted at 
the universities, churches, and monasteries, wherever a tra- 
dition of the past days of his country was circulated, or a 
single scrap in the form of a document preserved — and 
carefully noted down whatever he had heard, read, and ob- 
served, that seemed fitted for his purpose. After a long 
and laborious pilgrimage, that was well repaid by a volu- 
minous collection of historical facts, he returned home, to 
apply himself to the task of reducing them to a continuous 
narrative — and the result was the Scotichronicon, a history 
of Scotland in five books, that ended with the death of 
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David I. The earlier part of the work contained in the 
two first books is as fabulons as the early history of most 
countries, and therefore worthy of little or no attention ; but 
the rest, comprising the more important periods of our na- 
tional annals, is not only marked with a charaeter of great 
fidelity, but invaluable as a record of what would otherwise 
have been lost. As this venerable chronicler, from the ap- 
proach of age and ill health was unable to continue lus 
task, he devolved upon Walter Bower the duty of complet- 
ing it, and the materials he had collected for the purpose. 
Bower, who was abbot of St Colm, finished the narrative in 
sixteen books, which brought the history down to the death 
of James I. It must be acknowledged that this important 
Scotichronicon, with all its acknowledged value, was dis- 
figured not only by the barbarous Latin style in which it 
was written, but the credulity with which its testimony was 
frequently marred. It was rather a collection for future 
historians out of which to select their materials, than a 
history dependent upon its own merits, and as such, it has 
proved of the highest importance. As this work, on ac- 
count of the language it which it was written, was scarcely 
intelligible to any except the clergy, an author contemporary 
with Fordun appeared, who attempted to remove the diffi- 
culty, by writing a history of Scotland not only in the com- 
mon tongue, but also in verse. This was Andrew Wtn- 
TOWN, prior of St Serfs Inch in Lochleven, who rhymed the 
history of his country in nine books, under the name of a 
" Cronykil." That he might leave nothing omitted, he 
commences with the creation of the world and its subsequ^it 
history ; and having thus cleared his way through five of 
the nine books, he then enters upon his proper subject, 
which he carries on to the death of the Duke of Albany in 
1420. 

Two other Scottish historians remain to be mentioned ; 
these were John Major or Mair, and Hector Boeoe. 
The work of Mair, entitled " De gestis Scotorum," in six 
books, was published at Paris in the year 1521. He was a 
veracious and exact, but withal a dry and uninteresting nar- 
rator, so that his history never seems to have found much 
acceptance. Boece was an author of a very different stamp, 
being not only a credulous and fanciful, but also an eloquent 
and attractive writer. His history was written in eighteen 
books, and part of a nineteenth ; and notwithstanding its 
serious faidts, it might have continued, from the attractive 
style in which it was written, to be a favourite, had not the 
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time been at hand when it, as well as its predecessors, was 
to be superseded. This was effected by tne sreat national 
history written at a laterperiod by Qeorgb Sttohanan, to 
whom Boece and Mair, Wyntown, Bower, and Fordnn, had 
effectually acted as pioneers and labourers. He selected 
his materials from the copious mass which their labours had 
gathered, and produced a work in the language of classical 
Kome such as LiTy or Tacitus might have envied. 

Such were the mstorians by whom the havoc of a tyrant 
more merciless than Time was in a great desree repaired — 
by whose labours their country was restored to that place 
which it was entitled to hold in the history of nations. 
We now turn to another order of men, of whom Scotland 
was prolific, and who perhaps effected more in the forma- 
tion of the national character than either her early philoso- 
phers or historians. These were the poets, whose rhymes 
were music to every ear, whose names were cherished as 
household words, and whose strains were calculated to call 
forth and mature heroic energy and domestic tenderness 
alike in hut and castle. 

In giving a short sketch of the minstrelsy of Scotland, 
the ffrst name to be mentioned is that of Thomas Rtmer 
or Leabmont, who Hved in the reign of Alexander III., and 
during the troubles that followed, until near the close of 
the thirteenth century. His iame, however, as a prophet, 
seems to have been superior to that which he merited as 
a poet, so that the predictions of Thomas Rymer con- 
tinued to be published, read, and believed in, by many of 
the common people even to our own day, and it was in his 
prophetic character that he was more commonly mentioned 
by the ancient Scottish historians. But the discoveij and 
publication, during the present century, of his romantic tale 
of Sir Tristrem, has revealed him to us in his proper light, 
not only as a poet of no mean excellence, but also as the 
author of the earliest poem written in the English tongue. 

A still more illustnous poet than the Rymer was John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, who was bom, as is 
generally supposed, soon after the death of Robert Bruce, 
and who studied at Oxford, to which place he received a 
safe conduct from Edward III. The poetical task which 
he undertook, was the life and achievements of Bruce, than 
which no attempt could have been more attractive at that 
time to the heart of a Scottish poet. The opportunities of 
the archdeacon for accomplishing such a work were also 
highly favourable ; the deeds of that great hero were still 
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the theme of every tongue, and many persons must hate 
been still alive who had shared in them. It is also gratify- 
ing to find, that such a national attempt was so duly esti* 
mated anii patronised, for it was rewarded with a pension, 
which was continued to the day of the author's death. 
His Bruce is a truly noble composition, and well suited to 
its hero, in whose life the thunder of the conflict, and the 
stem vicissitudes of an adventurous career, were so inter- 
mixed and softened with bursts of patriotic feeling and 
touches of gentlest tenderness. The poet's glorious apos- 
trophe to Freedom, after describing the iron bondage under 
which Scotland was crushed by Edward I., has seldom if 
ever been surpassed. Another large work which Barbour 
wrote was a History of Scotland, probably also in verse. 
If equal to his Bruce, it must haye indeed been an in- 
valuable production, but it has unfortunately perished. 

The next in succession was that rare character, a poet- 
sovereign. This was James I., with the tale of whose ini- 
quitous imprisonment by Henry lY., and the education he 
received in England, our readers are already familiar. To 
all the learning and accomplishments of the period, he 
added that which his teachers could not give him — the ffifit 
of poetry. To this he seems to have made all his other 
literary acquirements subservient; and in the two great 
poets of England, Chaucer and Gower, lie had examples to 
direct his taste, as well as excite a spirit of emulation. 
In it, also, he enjoyed a delightful solace of his captivity, 
and from his place of seclusion several of his sonnets were 
addressed to Joanna Beaufort, the chosen of his aiOfections, 
who afterwards became his queen. The chief poetical pro- 
duction of James I., called the King's Quair, was also 
written in England, and such are its poetical merits, that 
it might bear a comparison even with the best works of 
Chaucer. It is probable that the cares of government, and 
the difficulties bv which he was surrounded, left this accom- 
plished king little opportunity, after his return to Scotland, 
of cultivating an art in which he was so well fitted to exod. 

But the great poet of the people, the Homer of Scot- 
land, was undoubtedly Henry the Minstrel, commemorated 
through every generation since his own day under the 
homely title of Blind Harry. His profession, although so 
highly honoured by knights and nobles during the bright 
periods of chivalry, had now fallen into such disrepute, that 
the minstrel who sang ballads from house to house for a 
livelihood, was classed by the severe statutes of parliament 
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with '^ Ta^abonds, fools, and such-like idle people," and 
liable to the same arrest and panishment. Harry however, 
who wandered and sang about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, seems, by the superiority of his talents, to have 
made himself an exception to the general disrepute of his 
order. As his title intimates, he was blind, and not only 
so, but we are further told, he was bom blind — an assertion 
however which, as in the case of Homer, we are justified in 
receiving with considerable hesitation. How indeed can 
we believe that men could so faithfully delineate persons 
and events, and envdope them in sunshine, whose eyes had 
never opened to the hght of day, and with whom, nature 
had been a universal blank ? The subject chosen by our 
minstrel was the life and exploits of Sir William Wallace, 
a theme of song that could never fail to be attractive to 
Scottish ears ; and the facts themselves were taken from a 
life of that hero, written in Latin by John Blair, his chap- 
lain. The poem of Wallace, in elevation of sentiment and 
delineation of character, is certainly inferior to Barbour's 
Bruce, but in poetical strength and richness as certainly 
surpasses it. Its verses have the stirrins power of a trumpet ; 
and even the exaggeration with which tne deeds and prowess 
of its warriors were magnified, only tended the more com- 
pletely to charm the common mind, and make the rhapsodies 
of Harry more universally popular. It would be difficult 
indeed to estimate the full benefit which he and Barbour 
conferred upon their country. By adopting the most im- 
portant period of its history, and the two heroes by whom 
its events were directed, they have brought into open day 
those personages and events that might otherwise have been 
contracted or obscured. Thus the deeds and sayings of 
Wallace and Bruce are as familiar to us as if the heroes 
bad lived but yesterday, instead of six hundred years ago. 
But a still nobler effect which they produced, is to be found 
in the patriotic spirit they kindled when the fate of Scot- 
land was at the worst. As might be expected also. Blind 
Harry succeeded in retaining a greater share of popularity 
than his more accomplished rival. Barbour, whose strain 
was the more elevated, must have been in a great measure 
unintelligible to '^ village churls ;" and therefore his work, 
which addressed itself so especially to the high-bom and 
the educated, was laid aside, when the course of instmotion 
was improved, and the rade language of the thirteenth cen- 
tury modernised. But the commons would not so forego 
the favourite and instractor of their youth, the blind old 
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minstrel. The supernatural strength of Wallace animated 
by a burning patriotism, his hair-breadth escapes and as* 
tounding successes, were so endeared to them, that even 
when the language in which these had been ddivered was 
becoming obsolete, they still clun^ to the wondrous tale, 
and the patriot-hero whom it so vividly embodied. A wish 
so strong could scarcely fail to be gratified, and therefore 
the work of Blind Harry was renovated, if we may so use 
the expression, by Hamilton of Gilbertfield, who adapted 
the orthography, and in some measure the antiquated ex- 
pressions, to the comprehension of the eighteenth century, 
in this form, the work still continued to retain its popularity ; 
and while animating modem heroism, it kindled the poetic 
spirit of the youthful Bums, and led to the production of 
that spirit-stirring lyric, the address of Bmce to his soldiers 
at Bannockbum. 

Another poet, but of a very different character from 
Henry, his compositions being chiefly of a literary and 
pastoral character, appeared about the same period. This was 
E.OBEBT Henryson, a schoolmaster of Dunfermline, whose 
chief works were a collection of Fables, suggested for the 
most part by those of ^sop and Chaucer, £e ^ Testament 
of Cresseid," and " Eobene and Makyne," the best of his 
productions, as well as the earliest pastoral poem in the 
language of our island. His poetical writings, from their 
superior excellence, must have gone far to improve the na- 
tional taste. Next to Henryson, comes a poet of whose pei^ 
sonal history little is known. This was William Dunbab, 
who after educating himself for the church, became a 
hanger-on upon the court of James lY. for a church bene- 
fice, which he never obtained, even though his wishes were 
so humble as to be limited to a " kirk scantily covered with 
heather," and though he sought to procure it by officiating 
as court-laureate, pageant-nuJcer, jester, and buffoon. He 
wrote a beautiful allegorical poem on the union of king 
James with Margaret of England, entitled the " Thistle and 
the Bose." Another of his poems, the " Friers of Berwick," 
contains some of that keen poetical satire ag&inst the pro- 
fligate lives of the clergy, which was so soon to burst forth 
in abundance, and with such distinguished effect. But his 
best production is called '^ a Dance," in which the seven 
deadly sins are impersonated with fearful distinctness and 
power. As classical poetry was now ^chiefly admired and 
cultivated from the example of Greece and Bome, the writers 
of which countries were now becoming better known, a 
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Scottifih poet appeared upon the field, from whose name 
and race nothing in so gentle a form as verse had hitherto 
been anticipated. This was Gavin Douglas, Bishop of 
Donkeld, and son of the redoabted Bell-the-cat The chief 
poetical work to which he devoted himself, was a translation 
of yirgU's ^neid, a task which he executed with wonderful 
spirit and fidelity, and by which he must have given a 
powerful impulse to that growing literary tendency which 
was so soon to break forth into action. It is here worthy 
of remark, that as the earliest poetry in our language was 
written by a Scot, the earliest translation of an ancient 
classical poet in that tongue was produced by one of the 
same country. 

But the time had arrived, when poetry was to give utter- 
ance to different sentiments than those she had hitherto 
harped in love-bowers and trumpeted in battle-fields. Over 
the whole continent the absurdities of the Romish church 
and the vices of the clergy had provoked that satirical 
mood which such elements invariably call into action : wit 
embodied in verse was universally acceptable, and men who 
were finally to be enlightened by arguments and sermons, 
were first roused to inquiry by pasquinades and lampoons. 
It was in this way that the reformation was heralded in 
most of the countries of Europe. It would have been 
strange if in Scotland, where the evil was so gross, and 
poets so plentifdl, this new language had found no echo. 
A man therefore appeared at the ri^t time, and admirably 
fitted for the crisis. This was Sir David Linpsay of the 
Mount, one of the courtiers of James IV., afterwards a fa- 
vourite of James Y ., by whom he was made Lion King at 
arms, and finally, a personal friend of John Knox and the 
earliest Scottish reformers. Lindsay indeed showed little 
excellence in the loftier departments of poetry, to which he 
made no pretensions, and for which he does not appear to 
have been qualified. But in keen perception and caustic 
wit ; in language that permeated to the root of whatever 
he assailed, and fearlessness in the use of it, he appears to 
have had no equal, even among his caustic countrymen 
during the progress of that important revolution. These 
qualities he fullv brought to bear upon the church of Rome 
&nd its powerfdl supporters ; while the wit and elee of his 
satirical productions disarmed the resentment which more 
serious appeab would have provoked, and obtained a hearty 
welcome m>m every class. Of these productions, his prin- 
cipal work was the ^' Three Estates," a morality play of 
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great length and Mness, so that its acting occupied several 
days, and in which the chief personages, who were partly 
real and partly allegorical, were so introduced, as to bear 
upon the vices of the day. A short anecdote of the man, 
will show the fearless zeal with which he could assail the 
hierarchy even in its pride of place, and in the hour of its 
strength and terrors. One day, when James V. was sur- 
rounded by his courtiers and prelates. Sir David approached 
the royal presence, and preferred a singular petition: it 
was, to be promoted to the office of the king's master-tailor, 
as the person who held it was lately <dead. The lords and 
bishops stared, while the king expressed astonishment at 
his seeking such a place, as he could neither shape nor 
sew. " That is no matter. Sir," replied the poet, " for yon 
have given bishoprics and benefices to many standing here 
about you, and yet they can neither teach nor preach ; and 
why not I as well be your tailor, though I can neither shape 
nor sew ?" After the death of James V., the clergy burned 
his poems and the people learned them by heart, while 
either process only made them more popular. Indeed, that 
popularity which the works of Sir David Lindsay originally 
obtained, continued to near our own day, and he was the 
religious poet of the cottage, until his obsolete language 
was no longer intelligible to our peasantry. 

Hitherto, the greater part of the literary and intellectual 
men of Scotland had been beholden for their education to 
England or the continent ; and without such aid, it is pro- 
bable that they would have slumbered in their cells, and 
died unnoticed. The source of this national defect among 
the Scots is obvious. Men who are fighting for their lives, 
are not founders of universities ; and the desperate struggle 
with England, afforded neither inclination to attend them, 
nor funds with which to endow them. Yet it is gratifying 
to perceive, that as soon as Scotland had achieved a breath- 
ing interval, she endeavoured to emulate her wealthier and 
more fortunate neighbours by the erection of colleges* This 
great national boon however, was the work neither of kings 
nor parliaments, but of eminent individuals, the first of 
whom was Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St Andrews, the 
founder of the university of that city. Being elected to 
the episcopal charge of that see in 1404, and grieving at the 
gross ignorance and corruptions of the clergy, he hoped 
to remedy the evil by the establishment of a university in 
St Andrews. The erection was finished in 1411, ana he 
obtained for it the papal confirmation on the following year. 
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The goTemment and course of instruction appear to have 
been taken from those of the university of Paris. Strange 
to tell^ however, while the laity gladly availed themselves 
of this new opportunity, the clergy, for whose improve- 
ment it was chiefly established, seemed to And its lessons 
too difficult, and its discipline too rigid ; and thus as they 
continued to dose in their former ignorance, the rude com- 
mons were only the more confirmed in their suspicion, that 
scholarship was a useless thing. In this manner was the 
public spirit of the founder requited, as well as the les- 
sons of the earliest teachers, who save their labours without 
fee. James I., himself an accom^shed scholar and ardent 
lover of learning, endeavoured on his accession to forward 
the interests of the infant university. Here, however, he 
was thwarted by an idle and dissolute priesthood, who ac- 
knowledged no authority but that of Bome, which was too 
distant to control them, and by the state of his es^chequer, 
which had been emptied by the avaricious nobles. 

The patriotic example of Wardlaw was followed by Wil- 
liam Turnbull, bishop of Glasgow. This prelate, in the 
reign of James II., obtained a bull from Pope Nicholas V ., 
on the 7th of January 1450, authorising the establishment 
of a university in Glasgow in all time to come, because it 
was a '^ notable place, with good air, and plenty of provi- 
sions for human life.'' The institution was finished m the 
following year, and a himdred members incorporated, most 
of whom were of the clerical order, and probably allured 
within its walls by the high privileges and exemptions 
with which a residence in the college invested them. 

The next in the list of these illustrious national benefac- 
tors^ was William Elphinston, bishop of Aberdeen. After 
having studied in France, and held the office of professor of 
law, first at the university of Paris, and afterwards at Orleans, 
he returned to his native country, and in course of time was 
elevated to that bishopric, the city of which he resolved to 
make a seat of learning. To this he was the more ntrongly 
excited, by the depth of that general ignorance into which 
he was transported, compared with the sphere in which he 
had formerly laboured. He applied to Pope Alexander YI. 
for a bull authorising the establishment of a college in Aber- 
deen, which he obtained in 1494 ; but the institution it- 
self was not built till twelve years afterwards, under the 
title of King's College. It is to be observed likewise, that in 
this generous task, Elphinston went beyond his predeces- 
sors ; for while Wardlaw ^d Turnbull devoted their la- 
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bonis to the establishment of their respective institutions^ 
the bishop of Aberdeen gave his fortune also, which was 
not a small one. This large-hearted patriotic man so loved 
his country, that after the disastrous battle of Modden, he 
was never seen to smile ; and he died in 1514, at the age of 
eighty-three, eieht years after his college was established. 

Such were me three great educational institutions of 
Scotland, which, although they did not commence until so 
late a period as the fifteenth century, were completed within 
a hundred years. The purposes at first contemplated in 
their erection, were of a twofold character. The most im- 
portant of these, was to raise the national clergy from the 
sloth and ignorance in which they were buried, to the cleri- 
cal standard of England and the continent ; and for this 
purpose, divinity and the canon law were made the most 
essential branches of a university education. This chief 
end being served, it was also found necessary to provide 
the country with able legislators, sheriffs, and lawyers ; and 
therefore, besides these two great departments, the civil 
law, physics, ethics, logic, humanity, and whatever else was 
comprehended at that time under the title of the arts, were 
taught to those who sought after them. Such, however, 
was the importance attached to divinity, and the canon 
and civil law, that these only were entided learned pro- 
fessions, while the others were reckoned of comparatively 
little importance. Besides this exclusiveuess, by which the 
more general branches of learning were kept in abeyance, 
there was a general scarcity of books, most of them being 
imported from England or the continent. This dearth was 
occasioned by the dilatory introduction of the art of print- 
ing into Scotland, which was not till 1508, when the 
first book was printed by Walter Chepman. The Scottish 
parliament endeavoured to extend the benefits of these 
universities by statutes ; and it was enacted in 1496, that 
every baron and freeholder, under a penalty of twenty 
pounds, should send his sons to school at the age of nine, 
where after learning Latin, they were to spend three years 
at a university, or as it was called, a school of Art and Jury. 
With regard to the lectures and training of these colleges, 
they had their full share of that scholastic pedantry and 
trifling with which the learning of the time was overlaid. 
The UDiversities, therefore, were not so much seats of learn- 
ing prepared for present use, as for coming generations — 
buildings erected, and endowments provided, for better 
days and more effective occupants, when a purer faith al- 
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ready in advance was to free the intellect from the bondage 
vhieh a false church had imposed npon it. The teuth 
alone was to make them free. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A.D. 1542 to A.D. 1558. 

Earl of Arran appointed regent — Henry VIII. proposes a marriage 
between his son and Mary Stuart — On reAisal proclaims war — 
Battle of Ancrum Muir — Martyrdom of George Wishart— Cardinal 
Beaton assassinated — Labours of John Knox at St Andrews — 
Battle of Pinkie — Mary Stuart sent to France — Mary of Guise 
appointed regent — Her plans opposed — Riot in Edinburgh on the 
anniversary of Saint Giles — Marriage of the French Dauphin and 
Mary Stuart — Persecution of the reformed by Mary of Guise^They 
are joined by John Knox. 

Contemporary Kings. 

Enghind. France. Spain. Popeg, 

Henry VIII. Francis I. Charles V. Paul III. 

Edward VI. Henry II. PhUip II. Julius III. 

Mary. Paul IV. 

Elizabeth. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1553. Lady Jane Grey beheaded. 

1555. Protestant bishops burned in England by Queen Mary. 

1556. Charles V. resigqis his dominions, and retires to a monastery. 
1558. Calais, the last possession of the English in France, taken. 

On the death of James Y. the government of Scotland 
was again thrown, as of wont, into the helplessness of an inter- 
regnum, but such as it had never yet endured. A mighty 
principle, by which not merely the leaders, but the people, 
were divided into two parties equal in power and resources, 
had stepped into the field, aud for a conflict in which all in- 
ferior principles were to be swallowed up. The question was 
not now whether England or Scotland, but whether light or 
darkness — ^whether heaveu or hell, should thenceforth bear 
the sway. The two countries forgetting their military feuds 
and political ambition, had now a contest immeasurably 
superior, of which, the motto of the one party was — the 
Bible, and of the other — the Chuboh. Of the two countries, 
England, from her position and opportunities, was consider- 
ably in advance, so that she had disowned the pope, and 
proclaimed herself a protestant nation. But Scotland even 
here was still struggling in the rereward. She had not yet 
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fully recovered from the life-and-death grapple in which 
she had freed herself from a stronger but not a braver 
antagonist, and therefore the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion had appealed to her while pitching a camp, or prepar- 
ing for conflict. The protestants of Scotland must now 
join with protestant England, to gain a victory compared 
with which Bannockbum was of little account. This prin- 
ciple must be kept in mind, while we read of alliances 
that seem unnatural between Scots and English in the ad- 
vancement of a common national cause, and of the leagues 
of the Scots aeainst the French, their old national friends 
and allies. This too must be the apology of the Scottish 
protestants for joining hands with the Achans who were 
sitting in their camps and councils. How could they at 
that tune ascertain a fact only now beginning to be detected, 
that some of those who fought stoutly in their cause, were 
the hirelings and stipendiaries of England, and others the 
adherents of Rome ? 

On the death of James V., Cardinal Beaton, who was lying 
in wait for the regency, attempted to secure it by virtue of 
the late king's will ; but the document was rejected as a for- 
gery by the Scottish nobles, who knew his ambition or feared 
his talents ; and instead of the dangerous churchman, the 
Earl of Arran, heir to the throne after the infant Mary, was 
promoted to the head of the government. The election of 
this nobleman gave high satisfaction to the reformed party, 
for he was supposed not only to be friendly to their opi- 
nions, but to have had his name placed at the head of that 
black list which Beaton put into the hand of the late king 
for proscription. The first proceeding of the new regent 
justified the surmises of the reformers, for he not only 
countenanced their proceedings, but protected two of their 
principal preachers, Thomas Williams a black friar, and 
John Kough an English refugee, the former of whom he 
appointed to be his chaplain. This movement, partial and 
temporary though it was, materially advanced the reforma- 
tion in Scotland. 

In the mean time Henry VIII., who had swollen into 
a diseased state of corpulency, and become only more 
furious and tyrannical, took measures, after shedding a tear 
or two over the untimely death of his nephew, to profit by 
the event. The heiress to the Scottish throne was the in- 
&nt Mary, and her union with Edward, his sob and heir, 
now a boy, would unite the tWo kingdoms under one crown. 
It was a tionjuncture such as had not taken place since 
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the days of Edward I. of England, when the then Prince 
of Wales was betrothed to the Maid of Norway. But 
Henry was not an Edward I. to realise a plan so well de- 
vised. At first he had recourse to policy, by dismissing 
without ransom the Scottish nobles and oarons who had 
been taken prisoners at the rout of Solway, and by promot- 
ing the restoration of the Douglasses, whose doom of for- 
feiture the Scottish parliament had reversed, after the death 
of their sovereign. Upon the co-operation of these power- 
ful leaders, joined to that of the reformed in Scotland, he 
trusted, and with justice, to effect the union of the whole 
island under one sceptre. But he was too impatient to wait 
the gradual development of such a measure. Even his first 
movement betrayed his purpose, and was sure to defeat 
it ; for he demanded not only that the royal infant should 
be delivered into his hands, but also the Scottish fortresses, 
and the government of the whole kingdom. The resent- 
ment occasioned by these arrogant claims was artfully im- 
proved by Cardinal Beaton. He flung his church-money 
abroad among the returned nobles ; he gratified their need^ 
dependents with church preferments ; and by these conci- 
liatory arts, was soon at the head of a strong alliance against 
any union with England. The success of his intrigues was 
also crowned by the recovery of the weak and wavering 
Earl of Arran, who publicly abjured the cause of the B.e- 
formation, joined the cardinal in persecuting its adherents, 
and became the patron of the French party in Scotland. 

Changes like these were enough to madden the hot tem- 
per of the king of England, and drive him into extreme 
measures. To punish the regent and the returned nobles 
for their defection, overthrow the power of the cardinal, and 
ruin the French cause, he commanded his two wardens of 
the marches, Sir Balph Evres and Sir Brian Latoun, to in- 
vade Scotland, with a merciless commission to slay, waste, 
and destroy. They discharged their task in a spirit so 
worth V of their master, that few towns or villages in the 
west border and Liddesdale were left standing. Henry 
in his overweening fury had conferred upon Evres by deed 
of gift the rich counties of Merse and Teviotdale, without 
pausing to reflect that the estates of his brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Angus, lay within these districts; and thus he 
alienated from his cause the bravest and most powerful of 
his supporters. Douglas swore that he would write a deed 
of infeftment upon the warden's skin, with sharp pens and 
bloody ink, and advanced against the invaders to make his 
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purpose good. His party, however, was so small, that he 
eonld do nothing but watch the proceedings of the invaders, 
until he was joined by Norman Leslie, master of Eothes, 
and Walter Scott of Buccleugh, at l^e head of their armed 
followers. The English had made wild havoo among the 
tombs of the Douglasses at Melrose, and Angus, burning 
with rage at the insult offered to his ancestors, advanced, 
although still with very inferior forces, to the encounter. 
The battle took place upon Ancrum Moor. The Scots, by 
the advice of Buccleugh, were withdrawn from the ridge of 
a hill on which they were posted, to the plain below, called 
Peniel Heugh, leaving only the camp boys and followers 
upon the summit ; upon which the Engli^, thinking they 
had fled, hurried, horse and foot, across the hill to give 
chase, and thus fell into the snare. With ranks broken 
and wearied, and horses blown by the ascent, they charged 
the mass of spearmen drawn up to receive them below, and 
were soon routed and pursued with pitiless slaughter, their 
ravages having made them odious to the whole country. 
The two leaders, Evres and Latoun, were left among the slain. 
Henry, furious at this discomfiture, swore revenge against 
the Earl of Angus, whom he looked upon as a traitor, and 
doomed to a traitor's death ; but the latter on hearing oi 
it coolly replied, " Is our brother angry that I have avenged 
on Evres the injury done to the tombs of my ancestors ? 
They were better men than he, and in honour I could do 
no less. And will he take my life for that ? Little knows 
King Henry the skirts of Caimtable. I will keep myself 
there from the whole English army." 

This fierce mode of courtship on the part of the English 
king, only made the Scots more determined against the 
proposed union, and gave fresh strength to the party of 
Beaton and France. The cardinal signalised this renewal 
of his power by fresh acts of religious persecution, and at 
length ventured upon an immolation which he long had at 
heart. This was the martyrdom of George Wishart, the 
most eloquent and influential of all the reformers who had 
yet appeared in Scotland, and affectionately recognised as 
the chief representative of those principles for which he was 
now called to suffer. 

Of the early life of this illustrious martyr little can now 
be ascertained. He was of respectable birth, being of the 
family of Pitarrow. After teaching as a schoolmaster at 
Montrose, he went to England, studied for some time at 
Bennet College, Cambridge, and returned to his native 
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conntry in 1543. He came in the spirit of an aposfle, and 
commenced the devoted life of a preacher, exposing the 
oorraptions of the established faith, and unfolding the doc- 
trines of salvation. His piety, his fearless zeal, and simple 
persoasive eloquence, attracted multitudes, who thronged and 
listened wherever he appeared. This success was nateful 
to the clergy, who would have laid hands upon him instantly 
and without scruple, had he not been befriended by sevenu 
powerful lords and barons : in his joumeyings to and fro he 
was also attended by adherents, carrying weapons according 
to the travelling fashion of the period ; while the most affec- 
tionate of his foUowers and pupife — no other than John Knox 
himself — ^generally waited at his side with a heavy two-handed 
sword. As Wishart was thus so effectually hedged, all that 
eould be done was to procure his assassination ; but thou^ 
the cardinal caused two attempts of this nature to be made, 
they were unsuccessful. But the time and the opportunity 
ht last arrived which the martyr himself had often antici- 
pated ; and he fell into the hands of his enemies at Ormis- 
ton, the house in which he rested beins surrounded at mid- 
night by armed men, commanded by the Earl of Bothwell, 
who, after pledging himself for the safety of Wishart, basely 
surrendered him to the cardinal. The trial, which imme- 
diately followed, was before a tribunal wholly composed of 
ecclesiastics, with Beaton for president and director, as 
neither the regent nor the lay judges would countenance 
their proceedings. The sentence, of course, was death, 
and the execution took place at St Andrews, on the 20th 
of March 1546. Beaton, who apprehended an attempt to 
rescue the prisoner even at the last moment, had adopted 
every precaution to prevent it, and the guns of his strong 
fortress were so pointed, as to command the place of exe- 
cution. The martyr's last prayers at the stake were those 
of resignation and holy triumph, while his parting ad- 
dress to the crowd was such as they would long afterwards 
remember. After earnestly entreating them not to be of- 
fended at the torments he was about to suffer, he exhorted 
them to continue stedfast in the faith he had preached, 
notwithstanding the trials that might await them for hold- 
ing it. He added : ^* This grim fire I fear not. And so I 
pray you to do, if any persecution come to you for the word's 
sake ; and not to fear them that slay the body, and after- 
wards have no power to slay the soul. Some have said of 
me, that I taught that the soul of man should sleep until 
the last day. But I know surely, and my faith -is such. 
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that my sonl shall sap with my Saviour, Jesus Christ, this 
night ere it be six hours, for whom I suffer this." His body 
was consumed to ashes amidst the loud weeping of the spec- 
tators. 

In siening the death-warrant of the righteous Wishart, 
the cardinal had unwittingly subscribed his own . His career, 
hitherto so rapid and prosperous, had now attained its 
height. The regent was his tool ; Mary of Guise, the queen 
dowager, was his fast friend ; those who could not love him 
were yet compelled to fear him, and the great object of his 
ambition had been reached, for the government of Scotland 
was in his hands. Henry of England also, who had sought 
his ruin, not only by open violence, but infiamous secret 
practices, and plotted his death by assassination through 
the discontented lords, had been baffled at every point. 
Well, therefore, might Beaton exclaim, as he is said to have 
done, when warned of the danger in which he stood : 
^* Tush I a fig for the fools ; a button for the bragging 
heretics, and their assistants in Scotland !" He had also 
strengthened his castle of St Andrews so effectually, that 
it seemed equally impregnable to surprise and open attack. 
But a few determined hearts, whom no difficulty could daunt, 
had resolved to cut him off even in his place of strength. The 
chief of these was Norman Leslie, one of the heroes of An* 
crum Moor, who was joined by William Kirkaldy of Grange, 
son of the treasurer of James Y., and six others, most of 
them burning with an unrigrhteous anger at Wishart's death, 
and bent to revenge it. With their accomplices, yet mus- 
tering not above fifteen in all, they glided into St Andrews 
on the night of the 28th of May, and early next morning 
commenced their daring attempt. They first secured the 
drawbridge, after which they turned out, in successive par- 
ties, a hundred workmen who were employed upon the 
castle, and fifty of the cardinal's retinue. Beaton, roused 
from sleep by the clash of arms, and hearing that the castle 
was in possession of his enemies, barricaded the door of his 
apartment, and armed himself with a two-handed sword. 
The conspirators quickly forced an entrance, and were pro- 
ceeding to use their weapons, when James Melville, one of 
their number, checked them, representing that this work 
was the judgment of God, and ought to oe executed with 
due gravity. He then presented his sword to the cardinal, 
who sat wailing in a chair, and thus addressed him : " He- 
pent thee of thy former wicked life, but especially of the 
shedding of the blood of that notable servant of God, Mr 
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OteoTfte Wishart, which albeit the flames of fire have con- 
muned before men, yet crieth it for vengeance upon thee, 
and .we from God are sent to avenge it. For here before 
my God I protest, that neither the hatred of thy person, 
the love of thy riches, nor the fear of any trouble thou 
couldst have wrought to me in particular, moved, or moveth 
me to strike at thee, but only because thou hast been, and 
remainest, an obstinate enemy asainst Christ Jesus and his 
holy gospel." With these words, he thrust the cardinal 
repeatedly through the body, whose only dying exclamation 

was, '' I am a pnest : fie, fie, all is gone !" 

After this deed of murder, which was executed under the 
most perverted views of the Old Testament examples, the 
conspirators, knowing that their lives were forfeited, not 
only by civil but ecclesiastical law, took measures in the 
same daring spirit to defend themselves against both church 
and state. They put the castle into the best state of de- 
fence ; and thither, as to their only place of safety, several 
persons repaired, who were either connected with the de- 
stroyers of Beaton, or feared to be involved in their punish- 
ment. But when John Bjiox, who had been hunted from 
district to district by the persecution of the cardinal, took 
shelter within its walls, this fort, built upon a lonely nook 
of the iron-bound coast of Fife, and half-girdled by the waves, 
might well be said to hold the palladium of Scotland. In 
the same spirit with which he had followed the steps of 
Wishart, and shared in his dangers, he devoted himself to 
the duty of preaching and explaining the truth ; and this he 
did with such acceptance, that the little garrison unani- 
mously called him to be their minister, an invitation with 
whioh, after trembling and hesitating at the sacredness of 
the office, he complied. His ministerial labours were di- 
vided between the chapel of the castle, and the church of 
the city ; and it was there that a new era was introduced 
in the style of preaching. The preceding reformers of Scot- 
land, who timidly felt their way upon a path in which they 
wera not fuUy enlightened, had been more anxious to assail 
the corrupt practices of the churchmen, than the perverted 
faith of the church ; and even Wishart himself, in his last 
hours, felt as if he could not die in peace without the pass- 
port of auricular confession. But with E410X there were 
no such lingerings of veneration, or timid adoption of half 
measures. Instead of lopping the diseased boughs, and 
pruning the withered ofi-shoots, he laid his axe to the root, 
with strokes that made the land to ring, as well as the 
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tree to totter. He saw that the whole system was rotten 
to the yery core, and that the time of waiting had expired. 

While the future apostle of Scotland was thus preparing 
himself for his great misdon, the castle of St Andrews was 
besieged by the regent at the head of the military force of 
the kmgdom. Such, however, was the prevalent ignorance 
of war as a science, and the determined resistance of the 
little ffarrison, which did not exceed a hundred and fifty 
men, that Arran could make no impression, and was obliged 
to call in the aid of a strong body of French auxiliaries. 
It was then that the superior skill of the foreign engineers 
prevailed. Still the garrison would not yield but upon 
honourable conditions, which were, that their lives should 
be spared, and the slaughter of the cardinal forgiven. They 
also stipulated, that they should be conveyed in safety to 
France, where, if they did not consent to enter into the 
French king's service, they should be transported at his 
expense to whatsoever country they pleased except Scotland. 
But these terms were shamefully violated, for on reaching 
France, part of the garrison were sent to prison, and others 
to the galleys. Among the latter was John Knox, who now 
seemed doomed for life to the chain and the oar, but whose 
reappearance we shall be able to hail in due time. 

The death of Henry YIII., which occurred in the be- 
ginning of 1547, produced no advantageous change in 
Scottisn a&irs, as he bequeathed to his council the perni- 
cious task of reducing Scotland to a union with England 
by force, if argument or negociation failed. Accordingly, 
the Duke of Somerset, whom he had appointed Protector 
of the kingdom, seeing no other method, resolved to effect 
the marriage between his young nephew Edward YI., and 
the infant Mary Stuart, by fire and sword. He entered 
Scotland by the eastern marches at the head of fourteen 
thousand soldiers, many of whom were Spanish and Italian 
veterans, trained in the wars of the Continent, and sup- 
ported by a strong fleet of thirty-four ships of war. This 
precipitate movement provoked a national resistance, so 
that nearly thirty thousand Scots were arrayed under the 
Earl of Arran. The Eomish priests, to whose guidance the 
weak regent had resigned himself, were particularly active 
in stirring up this opposition, by suppressing Somerset's 
pacific letters to the Scottish council, and pretending that 
his purpose was to carry off the young queen, and govern 
in her stead : many of them also came to Musselburgh, the 
place of muster, wearing black jacks under their cassocks, 
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and carrying a doleful white banner, on which was painted 
a woman with hair dishevelled kneeling before a cnioifiz, 
having for a motto, '* AfflictSD sponssB ne obliviscaris." 
They thus endeavoured to give their resistance the charac- 
ter of a holy warfare, by bringing out the long-neglected 
ancient picture and motto displayed upon the Christian 
banners against the infidels of the East during the wars of 
the Crusades. Arran occupied a position on the north side 
of the Esk, near Musselburgh, so favourable for resistance, 
that the English must have fought at great disadvantage, 
or retreated with loss, when they were saved, as on former 
occasions, by the impetuosity of the Scots. On Somerset 
moving his forces to a more advantageous place on the top 
of a h^ upon the south side of the Esk, near Pinkie, Arran, 
mistaking this movement for a retreat, descended to prevent 
their escape. The commencement of the battle was favour- 
able to the Scots : the English cavalry charged with their 
wonted courage, but were received so effectually by the 
bristled ranks of spearmen, that they were defeated with 
loss ; and Somerset, daunted at the spectacle, was about to 
order a retreat, when he was checked by the Earl of War- 
wick, who rallied the cavabry, and opened such a heavy 
flanlang fire of cannon and harquebusses upon the advanc- 
ing Scots, as made them pause and reel in disorder. Their 
confusion was quickly changed into flight, and the English 
cavalry, furious at Uieir late discomfiture, commenced an 
unsparing chase that only halted near the gates of Edin- 
burgh. Twelve thousand Scots perished on this inglorious 
occasion, most of whom were drowned among the swollen 
waters of the Esk, or killed in the pursuit. 

The consequences of this defeat would have been fatal to 
Scoth&nd, if the Duke of Somerset could have followed his 
advantage ; but he had enemies in the council at London, 
whose suppression he felt more important than even the 
conquest of Scotland itself, so that, after garrisoning Had- 
dington and other places, he hastily retired to England. 
But as it was, the final results of the battle of Pinkie were 
highly disastrous to the Scots. The national hatred against 
the English, which religion had been slowly assuaging, was 
renewed in all its bitterness, and the progress of the refor- 
mation itself was checked among them by the cruelties 
which Somerset, one of its champions, inflicted upon the 
country at large. It was natural, therefore, for the Scots 
to have recourse to their old allies the French, to whom 
they applied for aid against the common enemy ; and to 
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obtain it, they Tolnntarily offered to give theiryouDg queoi 
in marriage to the Banphiny and send her to ^rrance, to be 
educated for the purpose. The French king hastily caught 
at a proposal so fiivourable to his interests^ and without 
eiving the Scottish nobles time to repent of their bargain, 
he sent over Monsieur d' Esse at the head of six thousand 
veterans, to drive the English garrisons out of Scotland. 
In the same fleet which brought these auxiliaries, Maiy, 
the rich prize of contention between England and France, 
but as yet too young to understand what the transfer meant^ 
being only in her sixth year, was sent to the court of 
Henry 11., her mother Mary of Guise exulting in such an 
opportunity of advancing her ambitious views, and fortify- 
ing the cause of her own country and creed in Scotland. 
This bold princess, who possessed the talents and love of 
power by which her family became famous throughout 
Europe, had cherished the desire, although a woman and a 
foreigner, of obtaining the chief sway in the government, 
while the task of ruling so troubled a realm and so fierce a 
people, which would have daunted others, was probably 
only a stimulus to her daring spirit. The present crisis 
was &vourable for her purpose. The French party in Scot- 
land had obtained the ascendancy ; the French army had 
succeeded in freeing Haddington, and driving the English 
reinforcements out of the kmgdom ; and as for the weak 
and indolent Arran, he had already submitted to her superior 
intellect, and adopted his measures from her dictation. To 
resign the empty rank, as well as real power of the regency, 
into her hands, was iJierefore a slight additional sacrifice^ 
purchased as it was by a French ducal title, and a consi* 
derable pension. He therefore retired as Duke of Chastel- 
herault, while Mary of Guise was formally proclaimed regent, 
and invested with all the privileges of the office. 

The new ruler soon found such difficulties in her situation 
as the possession of power could scarcely compensate. 
The Scots and the French, from their difference in na- 
tional character, had never been fitted for cordial allies, so 
that, on former occasions, they had never met but to quarrel 
and part ; and now, the breach was still farther widened by 
religious hostility. The profligacy of these auxiliaries^ and 
their arrogant assumption of superiority, on one occasion 
broke out into a brawl in the streets of Edinburgh, in which 
Scottish blood was shed. The queen-regent, as was natural, 
espoused the cause of her military supporters, and was 
thus involved in the odium which they were so ready to pro* 
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yoke. She also used their counsels in preference to those 
of the nobles, and advanced them to the highest offices, upon 
which the Scots began to pause, and to doubt their own 
prudence, in haying so readily thrown themselyes into the 
hands of Henry II. It seemed as if the menaced yoke of 
England, with which they had so painfully contended for 
ages, had only been replaced by a worse oppression. Their 
suspicions were still farther alarmed by her subsequent 
proceeding. Instigated by her foreign counsellors, she had 
the rashness to propose that the French auxiliaries should 
be established as a standing army for the national defence, 
and the landed proprietors be taxed for its maintenance. 
This plan, howeyer necessary for the continental countries, 
in which it had just begun to be brought into action, was 
altogether new and astounding in Scotland, where eyery 
man was a national soldier, as well as the guardian of his 
own domestic citadel. She commenced the rash experi- 
ment also with the brave and haughty Earl of Angus, who 
of all persons was the least likely to endure such a trial, 
by asking his consent to garrison his castle of Tantallon 
with French soldiers. The Earl rebuffed her by a sarcastic 
rebuke apparently addressed to a hawk, which he carried 
on his wrist- On her repeating the demand, he bluntly re- 
plied, '^ Tantallon is at your command, as regent of Scot- 
land ; but by Saint Bride of Douglas, I must remain cas- 
tellan of the fortress for your behoof, and I will keep it 
better foryou, than any foreigners whom you could place 
there." from the same feeling of pride and patriotism, 
her proposal of a standing army was rejected by the parlia- 
ment. Three hundred barons declared on this occasion, 
that the defence of their country was the noblest part of 
their birthright, and that therefore they would on no oc- 
count permit this sacred office to be transferred to merce- 
naries and strangers. 

The efforts made by the queen-regent for the defence of 
the established faith, and the suppression of the reformation, 
were encountered by refusals of a still harsher character. 
The iconoclastic zeal of the populace had broken forth, 
and in every part of the couutry the consecrated images 
had been abstracted and destroyed. Such especially was 
the fate of the Dagon of Edinburgh, the image of Saint 
GileSy which was first drowned in the North Loch, and 
afterwards committed to the flames. The clergy oompkined 
so bitterly on this occasion, that the queen, contrary to her 
better judgment, summoned several of tiie reformed preachers 
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to trial, as the instigators of these popular commotioiis. 
They oame, but not alone : their people, apprehensive for 
their safety, flooked in great numbers to the capital. In 
consequence of this resort, a proclamation was made, com- 
manding all persons who had come to Edinburgh without 
warrant or authority, to return to their homes, and there 
remain for the space of fifteen days. This imperious man- 
date filled the protestants with indignation : they saw in it 
the death-sentence of their defenceless ministers, and the 
ruin of their cause. They accordingly marched in a body to 
the queen, and made their way to her private chamber, 
where they found her surrounded by the prelates, and the 
Bishop of St Andrews, natural brother to the Earl of Arran. 
Mary, in answer to their remonstrance, had recourse to soft 
words and flattery ; but James Chalmers of (jathgirth, who 
acted as spokesman of the party, bluntly replied : ^' Madam, 
you know that this is the malice of these jugglers, and of 
that bastard (meaning St Andrews) that standeth by you. 
We vow to God we ^all make a day of it I They oppress 
us and our tenants, for feeding their idle bellies: they 
trouble our preachers, and woidd murder them and us: 
shall we suffer this any longer ? — no, Madam, it shall not 
be so." When he had ended this uncourtly speech, every 
man in token of acquiescence put on his steel bonnet. 
Daunted by this exhibition, the bishops trembled ; and the 
queen, affcer protesting that she was ignorant of the pro- 
clamation, and meant no harm to their preachers, agreed 
to adjourn the day of appearance, and be herself judge of 
the controversy between them and the prelates. The re- 
monstrants were pacified, and the first of September was 
the day appointed for the ministers to attend the summons, 
with promise of full pardon if they consented to recant. 

It happened that the period thus specified was the anni- 
versary of St Griles, a day of noisy festival and religious 
pageantry among the citizens of Edinburgh, who had on 
this occasion been wont to do honour to their patron saint ; 
and perhaps it was fixed upon in the hope that the hearts 
of the reformers would be more compliant upon such a 
joyous anniversary, than at any other setison. But if such 
was the expectation, it was grievously disappointed. As 
the great image of Saint Giles, which was usually paraded 
on this occasion^ had been consigned to martjrdom, the 
bishops insisted that the town-council should furnish another 
at their own proper expence; but the magistrates, who 
were probably for the most part protestants, replied with 
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texts of Scripture against the setting up of idols, and refused 
to oomply, although threatened with the ecclesiastical 
penalty of cursing. A smaller image of the saint was 
therefore«borrowed from the Gray Friars, a piece of silver 
• being left in pawn for its return ; and the puppet being 
nail^upon a hand-barrow, and hoisted upon men's shoulders, 
was paraded through the streets for worship, with the music 
of trumpets, tabors, and hagpipes, the queen herself head- 
ing the procession. As long as ^e was present, the mul- 
titude looked on in indignant silence ; but when she retired, 
the outcry arose, " Down with the idol I — down with it !" 
In a few moments the image, contemptuously called *' young 
Saint Giles," from its diminutive size compared with its pre- 
decessor, was torn down, and battered to pieces on the 
pavement, while its cowled and surpliced attendants took 
wing in every direction amidst the derision of the populace. 
This daring deed excited the rage of the priesthood, and a 
diligent inquiry was made for the perpetrators ; but among 
such a tumult it was impossible to recognise them, while 
the numbers and strength of the reformers discountenanced 
too curious a search. 

Thd time having arrived that the marriage between 
Francis, the young Dauphin, and Mary Stuart was to be 
accomplished, the event was this year (1558) solemnised at 
Paris in the church of Notre Dame, with extraordinary 
magnificence. On this important occasion, the Scots evinced 
their usual jealousy of the national independence, by send- 
' ing over commissioners to watch the proceeding ; and the 
deeds that were subscribed by both parties, seemed to 
guarantee the liberties of Scotland with inviolable strictness. 
But on the part of France, all was mere solemn show and 
hypocrisy. Ten daysbefore the marria ge, the unexperienced 
queen, only fifteen years old, had been entrapped by her 
uncles into subscribing three engagements. By the first, 
she transferred Scotland in free ^ft to the king of France, 
if she died childless: by the second, she anticipated any 
resistance of her country, by confirming his possession until 
at least a certain specified sum, too large for so poor a 
country easily to pay, had been returned to France for the 
expenses of her education — and by the third, she declared 
that these engagements were binding, whatever she might 
afterwards have to subscribe to the contrary. The Guises 
thus hoped, that by a flourish of the pen in the fingers of 
a timid girl, they had accomplished a conquest which Eng- 
land had tried for centuries, but in vain. The Scottish 
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oommissioners were next to be attempted. They were re- 
quired by the French council not only to Bwear fealty to 
tne young Dauphin as their soyereign, but to invest him 
with the ensigns of Scottish royalty — proposals .so unex- 

Sected and unconstitutional, that they were met with a flat 
enial. The commissioners paid dearly for this refusal ; for 
on their return to Scotland, the Bishop of Orkney, the 
Earls of Gassilis and Rothes, Lord Fleming, and several of 
their attendants, suddenly sickened and died at Dieppe, 
although no infectious disease was at that time prevalent. 
From what is known of the practice of poisoning so pre- 
valent at that period, and the unscrupulous character of the 
princes of the house of Lorraine, it is not uncharitable to 
suspect, as was then generally done, that foul means had 
been adopted to procure their death. 

These haughty potentates had now attained a height 
with which few subjects have been honoured. The Duke 
of Guise, the victorious hero of Calais, was all-powerful in 
the state ; while his brothers, the Cardinals of Ouise and 
Lorraine, were revered not only for their high place in the 
church, but their commanding talents and success. Their 
sister was regent of Scotland, and possessed of all the reality 
of sovereign authority, while their niece, the queen of that 
land, was also Dauphin ess of France. But all this was only 
the stepping-stone of these proud princes to more than kingly 
influence ; for their aim was nothing short of the destruction 
of Protestantism in Europe, and the re-establisbment of the . 
ancient faith. As was natural therefore, Britain, now the 
stronghold and bulwark of the reformation, occupied their 
principal attention. Through their sister, the queen regent 
of Scotland, they might crush the obnoxious doctrines in 
the north. As their niece was next in succession to the 
throne of England after Elizabeth, through her grandmother 
Margaret, sister of Henry YIII., and as Elizabeth in the 
eyes of devout Romanists both in England and the con- 
tinent was illegitimate, and therefore a usurper, she might 
be deposed, and the young queen of Scots advanced in her 
room. Li this manner the whole island, so rich a province 
of the popedom, was to be restored to its former allegiance ; 
and thus, with Britain and France conjoined, what earthly 
power could arrest their progress in behalf of the papal 
ascendancy? 

Such was their calculation, and with Scotland they com- 
menced the trial. Hitherto, the regent had conducted h^ 
proceedings with commendable prudence, and secured the 
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esteem of both religious parties by her tolerant ooDdoet^ 
and impartial administratioii. But as soon as her brothers 
interfered, her whole line of policy was changed ; and un- 
deterred by the warning of her husband's fate, she boldly 
commenced a war of extermination against the protestants. 
The consequences of this change were soon apparent. She 
received the petitions of the protestant nobles, now com- 
bined for the preservation of their faith under the title of 
Lords of the Congregation, not only with indifference but 
contempt ; issued severe orders that all should conform to 
the established religion and attend mass; and declared, 
that the reformed ministers should be expelled from Scot- 
land, though they preached as soundly as Saint Paul him- 
self. iSach was the language of this most politic woman, 
to a nobility and people who would not have tolerated it 
from the best and bravest of their kings ! But at that 
period, as at the present, stupendous events were to be ac- 
complished, in which mere human sagacity and wisdom were 
utterly blind and powerless. The world was to be changed, 
and the Omnipotent himself had entered to destroy and 
regenerate. If any thing also could have aggravated this 
impolitic conduct on the part of the queen-regent, and 
armed her enemies for the deadliest resistance, it was to be 
found in the extreme folly with which she betrayed the 
iniquitous maxims of that church whose interests she had 
thus so exclusively embraced : for on being reminded of her 
promises in behalf of the reformed, she sharply answered, 
that princes should not be burdened with the remembrance 
of such promises farther than they found it convenient to 
keep them. 

In fulfilment of her threat to drive the reformed preachers 
into exile, they were summoned to appear at Stirling, and 
answer for the crime of convoking the lieges, and preaching 
against the established faith. They assembled accordingly 
at Perth, which had previously embraced their doctrines; but 
they did not come as helpless suppliants : they were abready 
tried and sentenced without a hearing, and therefore the 
principal gentlemen of Dundee, Angus, and Meams, attended 
them, but unarmed, to watch the proceedings. The mi- 
nisters were now ready to ride to Stirling, and appear on 
the day appointed, when the queen hearing of this formidable 
muster, ordered them to remain at Perth until further 
orders ; giving them hope, through their advocate, Erskine 
of Dun, that some milder measures would be devised. Al- 
though they had learned the value of her promises, they 
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waited until the day of sammons had elapsed ; upon which, 
to reward their obedience, the queen caused them to be put 
to the horn for non-appearance, and commanded all persons 
to avoid comforting, receiving, or maintaining them, on pain 
of being punished as traitors. After such double-deaung, 
the reformed saw their danger, and began to prepare for it. 
It was at this period also that they were joined by the man 
whom God himself had fitted and sent for the emergency. 
A few days previously, John Knox had landed in Scotland, 
and hurried onward to Perth, that he might share in the 
dangers of his brethren. 

Of this distinguished man, whose appearance was so op- 
portune, and whose life and labours were to constitute so 
important a part of Scottish history, it is now necessary to 
speak more AiUy. He was bom in 1505, but in what par- 
ticular district of Scotland cannot now be ascertained. He 
was educated for the church, and admitted into priest's 
orders ; but it was not until he had reached the mature 
age of thirty-eight, and after lonff and painful inquiry, that 
he forsook the faith in which he had been trained, and em- 
braced the doctrines of the Eeformation. Having thus at- 
tained conviction, he owned his belief with characteristic 
ardour and frankness, and entered upon a new career that 
was daily threatened with martyrdom. We have already 
adverted to his labours in the castle and town of St An- 
drews, and his consignment to the French galleys. Even 
there, and while bent under a bondage and toil that were 
proverbial, he wrestled down the feeling of despair, and 
exulted in the belief that he should yet be restored to Scot- 
land, and the sacred office to which he had been called. 
This conviction he expressed on one occasion, when the 
French galleys neared ^e eastern coast of Scotland, and the 
towers of St Andrews were visible in the distance, alUiough 
he was so worn with sickness, that all despaired of bis re- 
covery. On being asked, if he knew that town ? he replied, 
" Yes, I know it very well ; for I see the steeple of that 
place where God opened my mouth in public to his glory, 
and am fully persuaded, how weak soever I now appear, 
that I shall not depart out of this life till my tongue glorify 
his godly name in the same place." 

After nineteen months of wasting thraldom, John Knox 
was set at liberty in 1549, through the mediation of Ed- 
ward VI. On being liberated, he repaired to England, 
where his labours were so acceptable, that he was appointed 
one of the chaplains of the young king, and even urged 
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to accept the bishopric of Rochester, which he refiised, 
judging that the office of a bishop, as then exercised in Eda- 
land, was not ^nite consistent with the apostolic model. 
On the succession of the intolerant and oigoted Mary, 
England was no longer a home for him, and in consequence 
of his life being endangered by her persecution, he fled to 
France at the beginning of 1554. But his heart was still 
in Scotland, where his great mission lay ; and having re- 
turned the following year on a visit to England, he repaired 
to his native country, and there resumed his labours with 
such effect that his life was brought into jeopardy, so that 
he was obliged to retreat once more to the continent, while 
the clergy, having no longer his person within their reach, 
condemned him to death during his absence, and burned 
him in effigy at the cross of Edinburgh. His time had now 
arrived ; and when the crisis was most imminent he returned, 
and hastened to Perth, to live or die with his brethren, for 
his country and his Ood. He was already fifty-four years 
old, a period of life in those days when men were rapidly 
breaking down under the infirmities of age ; and he was 
further subject to a painful disorder contracted during his 
imprisonment in the French galleys. And yet, who could 
have thought that a career still lay before him, compared 
with which those of Bruce and Wallace were of fiur inferior 
account, and without which they would have been of little 
avail ? Justly indeed has it been said, that the history of 
Scotland properly commences with John Knox. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
A.D. 1559 to A.D. 1560. 

Attack on the monasteries at Perth — The Qneen-regent takes pos- 
session of the town — The nobles forsake her — John Knox preaches 
in St Andrews — Demolition of monasteries — Qneen-regent deposed 
— ^Army of the Congregation driven from Edinburgh — Aid arrives 
from England — Leith besieged hy the Congregation — Death of 
Mary of Guise. 

CONTEMPORABY KiNGS. 

England, France, Spain. Popes. 

Elizabeth. Francis II. Philip II. Paul IV. 

Charles IX. Pius IV. 

Apteb the duplicity of the queen-regent towards the re- 
formed clergy had made a contest inevitable, the sudden 
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arrival of John Knox was a trninpet-signal to action. On 
the return of Erskine of Dun to Perth, mo had been sent to 
the queen with offers of submission, and his report of her 
treaonerous proceedings, Knox ascended the pulpit, and 
delivered the first of that series of public sermons so pro- 
ductive of great events in the future movements of the Ke- 
formation. The crime of idolatry formed his theme, the 
monuments of which should be destroyed ; and the abomina- 
tion of the mass, that demanded instant suppression. After 
the sermon had ended, and the congregation retired, only 
a few stragglers being left in the church, a priest, as if in 
defiance, advanced, opened a rich tabernacle near the altar, 
and proceeded to celebrate mass. This was too much for 
the bystanders ; and a boy who was present, his young 
heart no doubt still tingling with the discourse he had heard, 
exclaimed, " This is intolerable, that when God by his word 
has plainly condemned idolatry, we shall stand and see it 
used in despite !'* Enraged at the interruption, the priest 
struck the boy, who in return threw a stone that missed the 
priest and demolished one of the small images. This was 
enough for those present, and the other utensSs were quickly 
demolished by a shower of stones. The example thus 
given ran like wildfire through the least respectable of the 
townsfolks, or, as Knox calls them, the ^' rascal multitude," 
who rushed to the monasteries of the Black and Grey Friars, 
burst open the gates, and commenced the work of demoli- 
tion and plunder. It is worthy of note, however, that the spoil 
thus taken was given to the poor, and that every friar was 
permitted to depart unharmed, with whatever he might 
carry away. The Charter-house, or Carthusian Monastery, 
was in like manner plundered ; but in the same disinterested 
spirit, the prior was allowed to carry off all his gold and 
silver. 

Nothing could exceed the queen's rage when she heard 
of these daring proceedings ; and in the first heat of her re- 
sentment, she vowed to raze Perth to the ground, destrov 
its inhabitants, men, women, and children, and sow it wiul 
salt in token of perpetual desolation. These imprudent 
menaces roused the reformed in other parts, and many re- 
paired to the town to make common cause with the de- 
nounced. It was now full time for the reformed to justify 
their conduct and avow their purposes, and therefore three 
manifestoes were sent from Perth. The first ¥ra8 to the 
queen, protesting their loyalty, and only desiring the free 
exercise of their worship : in this case they womd render 
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her the full service of their lives and possessions ; but if 
their petition was rejected, they would not only be compelled 
in self-defence to take the sword against their persecutors, 
but also to appeal to the Eang of France, to their young 
sovereign the Dauphiness, and to the princes and councils 
of Christendom, against the national bondage denounced by 
the destruction of their towns and persons. The second 
was to Mons. d'OseU the French commander, and his officers, 
beseeching them to interpose their mediation with the queen 
to stay the coming warfare, and warning them on their alle- 
giance to their own sovereign not to compel them to resist- 
ance. The third was to the nobility of Scotland, appealing 
to them generally in the feudal style of the Scottish govern- 
ment, as the natural princes and protectors of the people ; 
and particularly to tnose who had embraced their cause 
when danger was distant, that they would now come forward 
to their rescue. All these applications were fruitless except 
the last. The nobles as a body had hitherto adhered to 
the queen, and those who favoured the adverse party had 
hoped to benefit their cause by mediation ; but now that 
war was unavoidable, no such middle course could be con- 
tinued. The question was soon settled among the barons 
of Cunningham and Kyle at the church of Craigie, where a 
meeting was held on the subject, by the brave example of 
the Earl of Glencairn. " Let every man," he said, " serve 
his conscience : I will, by God's grace, see my brethren in 
St Johnston. Yea, though never a man should accompany 
m^ I will go, if it were but with a pike upon my shoulder ; 
for I had rather die with that company than live after them." 
He went accordingly, and was followed by his auditoi^. 
But in addition to these nussives, there was a fourdfi, 
of terrible import, addressed '* to the generation of Anti- 
christ, the pestilent prelates, and their shavelings within 
Scotland." It warned them of the danger of stirring up 
oppressors and persecutors to harass or destroy, and threat- 
ened a strict retribution. " As ye, by tyranny," it said, 
" intend, not only to destroy our bodies, but also by the 
sajne to hold our souls in bondage of the devil, subject to 
idolatry, so shall we, with all our force and power which 
Ood shaU grant unto us, execute just vengeance and punish- 
ment upon you. Yea, we shall begin that same war which 
Grod commandeth Israel to execute against the Ganaanites ; 
that is, contract of peace shall never be made till ye desist 
from your open idolatry, and cruel persecution of God's 
children." 
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The FreDch forces were now set in motion for the pur- 
pose of reducing the obnoxious town, and had reached 
Auchterarder, within ten Scotch miles of Perth itself. But 
while the storm was thus about to burst upon it, the Earl 
of Glenoaim was also advancinff at the head of three thou- 
sand reformers to its relief. The queen-regent, who had 
not calculated upon such a movement, saw the hopelessness 
of taking the *^ fair city" by storm^ and therefore had re- 
course to treaty, and as the citizens of Perth were ignorant 
of approaching aid, they acceded to the offered conditions. 
These were, that no one should be called in question for the 
late commotion ; that all citizens should be left free in the 
exercise of their religion, and that no French garrison should 
be imposed upon them ; in return for which, they agreed 
to be dutiful and obedient subjects, and give the queen and 
her French soldiers the free entrance of the town. The 
ministers, and the more reflective part of the reformed, knew 
too well the spirit of their adversaries to believe that such 
a treaty would be faithfiilly kept ; but their reluctance to 
mix their sacred cause with str^e and bloodshed was so 
strong, that they stifled their apprehensions, and endeavoured 
to hope for the best. Their worst surmises were soon jus- 
tified. No sooner was the town made free to the French 
soldiers than they entered as conquerors. As they marched 
through the principal street they discharged a triumphant 
volley ; and some of their hagbuts being loaded with ball, a 
boy, ten or twelve years old, the son of a zealous protestant 
of the town, was shot dead. An outcry was raised, and the 
body of the victim carried before the queen ; but her only 
answer to the touching appeal was one of mockery : " It is 
pity," she said, *' that it chanced to the son and not to the 
father." This was merely a commencement to the violation 
of the whole treaty. That odious thing, the mass, was forth- 
with set up with all the relics of its former splendour ; 
French soldiers were quartered in the houses of the citizens ; 
the magistrates were displaced from office, and the Laird of 
Eanfauns, a man odious to the citizens for his vices, was 
imposed upon them as provost. But the most barefaced 
violation of all was the placing of a garrison of four hundred 
soldiers to command the town ; and when the people re- 
monstrated, the queen repeated her old argument, at that 
time so frequent in the mouths of the popish party — ^that 
no faith needed to be kept with heretics : she added, more- 
over, that her promise only concerned a garrison of French 
soldiers, whereas those who were complained of were enlisted 
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natiyes of Scotland. It was answered, that all who served 
for the pay of France were for the time French soldiers ; but 
to this argument she replied, as on a former occasion, that 
princes must not be too strictly bound to their promises, — 
and added, that she would make little scruple of taking 
from the whole party both land and life itself, if she could 
do it with as honest an excuse. 

By these rash and impolitic declarations, the queen did 
more mischief to her cause than the occupation of twenty 
such towns as Perth could have repaid, for the nobles of the 
reformed party who had hitherto adhered to her, would 
countenance her proceedings no longer. They had pledged 
themselves in Perth for the regent's sincerity, with the pro- 
mise that they would join the congregation if she failed ; 
and now that popery was restored, and a garrison imposed 
upon the town, their engagement, solemnly drawn up and 
subscribed, required to be Mfilled. Accordingly, the Earls 
of Argyle and Menteith, the Prior of St Andrews, commonly 
callea the Lord James, Lord Euthven, and the Laird of 
Tullibardin, forsook the queen, and declared their adherence 
to the opposite party. Of these nobles, the most lUustriouB 
was Lord James, natural son of James Y., for whom his 
father had made provision in infancy, by appointing him 
prior of St Andrews. Thus destined to the service of the 
church, the prior had received a suitable education ; but as 
he grew towards manhood, he began to develop such ta- 
lents both for war and politics, that even at the early age 
of seventeen he was recognised as a master-spirit and a 
leader. He was therefore sent as one of the Scottish com- 
missioners to France, where his abilities were so highly ap- 
preciated by the Guises, who saw in him the ablest person 
to advance their plans in Scotland, that they endeavoured 
to win him to their cause by the offer of a cardinal's hat. 
But to all their allurements he turned a deaf ear, upon 
which they endeavoured to discredit him with his country- 
men, by spreading the report that he was aiming at the 
crown. Such was the man who was now to become the 
leader of the Protestant party in Scotland. The queen, 
alarmed at his secession and that of the other lords, com- 
manded them instantly to return ; but to this they sent for 
answer, that they could no loDger take part in the tyranny 
she exercised, or countenance the measures of her prelates. 

After these lords had rode away from Perth with their 
attendants, they sent invitations to Erskine of Pun and 
other barons in Angus, to join them in Fife, to which they 
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were hastening ; and thither the latter repaired, with John 
Knox in their company. After preaching at Crail and 
AnBtnither, he conceived the daring design of abandoning 
the slow war of outposts, and pressing forward at once to 
St Andrews, the capital of Antichrist. One decisive blow 
at the head of the evil would stun and paralyse the body 
to the furthest extremities. Even in a political point of 
view, this utmost of daring at such a crisis was the perfec- 
tion of wisdom and prudence. But the lords were startled 
at the proposal : it was a new movement in warfare which 
they could not even comprehend. They had with them 
only their friends and armed attendants. On the other 
hand, the primate had garrisoned the town ; the citizens had 
as yet given no decided countenance to their cause ; and 
the queen, with her French forces, was stationed at Falk- 
land, only fourteen miles distant. Depending upon all 
these aids, the bishop sent an arrogant message to the re- 
former, warning him that if he dared to present himself in 
the pulpit of the cathedral, a dozen hagbuts should be dis- 
charged at him, the greater part of which should light upon 
his nose. But Knox was not to be so deterred. There he 
had first preached ; and even in the galleys he had been 
cheered with the firm trust that there he should preach 
again. As for danger, he besought the reluctant lords to 
have no fear on his account, as He who had carried him 
thus far on his way would be with him to the end. He 
concluded his expostulation with these generous, heroic 
words : ^* I desire the hand or weapon of no man to defend 
me : I only crave audience, which if it be denied here to 
me at this time, I must seek farther where I may." His 
decision animated the lords with fresh courage, and upon 
the tenth of June, Knox ascended the pulpit, and fearlessly 
preached to the auditory. His hopes were justified : not a 
nand or voice was raised against him; and as for the 
bishop, who had placed such trust in his jackmen and hag- 
buters, and promised to bring the reformer to the queen 
alive or dead, he hastily left the town, and reached her 
camp as a fugitive. 

The unexpected tidbgs of the primate so incensed the 
queen-regent, that, eager for reprisal, she ordered an.imme- 
diate march to St Andrews, hoping to envelop the insur- 
gents within the ancient city of which they had thus taken 
possession. It seemed impossible also but that she must 
succeed, as it was only held by the youns nobles, Argyle 
and Lord James, whose handful of attendants were in no 
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condition to resist. But the district was well affected to 
the cause of the Eeformation, and as soon as the report of 
their danger was spread abroad, a well-appointed army of 
horse, foot, and artillery amved so suddenly to their aid 
horn every quarter, and in such numbers, that it seemed aa 
if the clouos had rained down armed men. Being more 
than three thousand, they were greatly superior in numbers 
to the enemy, whom they resolved to confront midway ; and 
for this purpose they drew up on Cupar Muir, between 
Falkland and St Andrews, in such excellent position and 
order, as to insure ev«iy prospect of success. The French, 
on coming forward, were daunted at the sight, and the re- 
gent had recourse to negociation. A truce of eight days 
was agreed upon, during which the French forces were to 
confine themselves to their former quarters at Falkland, 
until commissioners should be sent by the queen to settle 
the terms of an agreement. But she merely wished to gain 
time, and no such commissioners were sent. The lords of 
the congregation perceiving that this delay was only in- 
tended to dissolve their hastily raised forces, resolved to 
proceed to action by the delivery of Perth, to which town 
they accordingly marched after the truce had expired. The 
garrison, on being summoned, at first offered resistance; 
but finding their case hopeless, they surrendered, and the 
congregation took possession of the town. 

During these military operations, the strongholds of super- 
stition had not been neglected. At such a period, it was 
in vain to think of advancing the Eeformation among a 
people whose only gospels had been shrines and images, 
without showing that these were nothing more than stone and 
metal, that might as well be piled upon the wall or dissolved 
in the crucible. It was equally in vain to preach against 
idolatry, without giving practical demonstration that the 
idols of popular worship were utterly powerless. Acoord- 
ii>gly> before the protestants left Fife, they had levelled the 
monasteries of Franciscan and Dominican Friars, and swept 
the abbey of Lindores of its altars and images, mass-books 
and vestments ; and now that they had reached Perth, they 
resolved to proceed in a similar manner with the neighbour- 
ing abbey of Scone. Its superior, the Bishop of Si^ray, 
was peculiarly obnoxious, not only because he was a perse- 
cutor, but also from his infamous and profligate life ^ and 
the citizens of Perth and Dundee, who were united in the 
work, resolved not only to assail the abbey, but also the 
episcopal palace which stood beside it. The buildings were 
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attacked, and their destniction would have been instant, 
but for the interposition of John Elnox, Lord James, 
and the leaders of the Congregation, who persuaded the 
multitude to desist after the images had been destroyed. 
But the attack was renewed the day after, and in conse- 
quence of the resistance made by those within, one of whom 
ran an assailant through the body with a rapier, palace and 
abbey were given auxe to the flames. The reforming 
leaders regretted this destructive outburst of popular fury, 
for the abbey was hallowed in national history as the place 
where the Scottish kings had been crowned ; but an aged 
matron, who looked upon the blaze with solemn triumph, 
after declaring into what a den of profligacy and abomina- 
tion it had been converted, said, ^^ Now I see that God's 
judgments are just» and no man is able to save when He 
wiU punish. If all men knew as much as I, they would 
praise God, and no man would be ofliended." Stirling and 
its neighbourhood had the next visitation, where the mo- 
nasteries were swept bare, or positively destroyed ; Linlith- 
gow followed, and afterwards Edinburgh itself in which the 
work was so rigidly performed upon the establishments of 
the Black and Grey Friars, that nothing more than the 
naked walls of the building were left standing. 

Such were the devastations committed by men who felt 
themselves engaged in a most important duty. A war of 
religion had commenced, a war between truth and error^ in 
which no compromise could be admitted, for error would be 
all or nothing. The same stem necessity therefore prevailed- 
which, when a land asserts its liberty, must give tower and 
palace to destruction, because they are the home of the 
tyrant, and the stronghold of his oppression. However rich 
and beautiful they may be, their existence is incompatible 
with the great object at stake, and their worth is not for a 
moment to be measured with the benefits which their destruc- 
tion will secure. It was thus that the Scots had been accus- 
tomed to reason and act for centuries, during their wars with 
England, when they gave their fair castles to the flames, 
rather than yield them as shelters to the invader. In Eng- 
land, and upon the continent, the Eeformation indeed was 
conducted more economically, and the stately buildings were 
spared ; but the consequence of this ill-timed mercy was, 
that the wavering heart was apt to be lured back to the 
faith of which these were such attractive emblems ; and 
Popery, still lingering around their walls, never ceased to 
hope that the time was coming when they would again be- 
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come her own. But she could cheridh no such hope of Scot- 
land : there, she had no longer a resting-place for the sole 
of her foot, and she turned indignantly from a land that 
had so utterly rejected her. Away, then, with the sordid 
sympathy that weeps over fallen monasteries and crumbling 
cathedrals ! When a land has been rescued from the dead- 
liest of all despotifflns, who would bewail the sacrifice of 
those Bastiles by which the deliverance was accomplished ? 

The congregation being now in possession of the capital, 
announced their fiiU purpose to the queen. This was, the 
establishment of the reformed religion, and the dismission of 
the French soldiers from the country, which demands being 
granted, they were ready to obey her as faithful and dutiful 
subjects. But these were concessions which she was little 
disposed to grant, or even to promise. Time, however, was 
necessary until she could be reinforced from France, and 
therefore she had recourse to her wonted policy. By dis- 
persing abroad the old insinuation that Lord James was 
aiming at the possession of the crown, she detached from 
him the Duke of Chastelherault and the Hamiltons ; and 
by procrastinating a negociatlon into which she had entered 
witib the lords of the congregation, she thinned their ranks, 
as many of their feudal retainers were obliged, after their 
term of military service, to return to their homes. Having 
thus far succeeded, she joyfully said, ^* The Congregation 
has reigned these two months past, I myself will reign other 
two." She immediately commenced her march from Dun- 
bar, whither she had been compelled to retire for shelter, 
and entered Leith, which surreudered without resistance. 
She was thus at the threshold of the capital ; and the pro- 
testant leaders finding themselves too weak to hold out 
Edinburgh against ber, agreed by treaty to abandon it, pro- 
vided the citizens were left to the free enjoyment of their 
religion and the services of their ministers, and that no gar- 
rison of soldiers, whether French or Scotch, should be im- 
posed upon the city. These conditions being accepted, the 
army of the congregation retired to Stirling. The regent 
took possession of Edinburgh ; and without regarding the 
treaty, she placed a garrison in the Canongate, restored the 
service of the mass, and endeavoured to irritate the citizens 
so as to provoke an outrage by which her farther aggressions 
might be justified. 

In the mean time, while the leaders of the congregation 
were at Stirling a most important suggestion was made by 
John Enoz. He saw that France meditated the enthral- 
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ment of England throagb the snbjagation of Scotland ; and 
he thonght it full time that these two countries should unite, 
not only for the preservation of their common liberty, but that 
which was of still dearer account. The idea burst from him 
like a sudden inspiration ^' If England," he said, ^^ would 
foresee their own commodity, yea, if they would consider 
the dangers wherein they stand themselves, they would not 
suffer us to perish in this quarrel ; for France hath decreed 
no less the conquest of England than of Scotland." The 
suggestion was eagerly adopted, and the reformer, inde- 
pendently of his numerous duties as a minister, was the 
principal correspondent and negociator in this delicate treaty 
with the English government. Such a correspondence with 
a foreign and hitherto a hostile power, bv further widening 
the breach between the queen-regent and the congregation, 
produced a change in the allegiance of the latter ; and the 
question that speedily arose was the propriety of Mary's de- 
position. She had oppressed the people, and repeatedly 
violated her compacts ; and it was concluded that she might 
justly be set aside and her office given to another. This 
stem necessity was the more urgent, as the forces of the 
congregation were gradually melting away, while auxiliaries 
were daily expected from France, by which her despotic 
plans would be accomplished. Accordingly, after a grave 
and thoughtful discussion, her deposition Irom the regency 
was proclaimed in due form. The negociation with England 
was also successful, for Elizabeth was persuaded, although 
in stinted measure, to advance supplies of monejy, by which 
the lords were enabled to increase their feudal levies. Ab 
their forces were thus raised to twelve thousand men, they 
marched to Edinburgh to enforce the sentence of deposition ; 
while the regent, avoiding the coming storm, took shelter 
with her French troops in Leith, the defences of which were 
improved by all the resources of military science. 

The siege of that town was immediately commenced by 
the reformers, who, confident in their numbers, imagined 
that all would be carried by a bold assault ; but they had an 
enemy behind the ramparts as brave, and immeasurably more 
skilful than themselves. Their first attacks were therefore 
fruitless ; and at last the French troops made so vigorous a 
sally, that they broke the assailants, and chaced them from 
their entrenchments into the streets of Edinburgh, which 
they filled with havoc and dismay. This discomfiture was 
so complete, that in bitter disappointment the army of the 
congregation retired once more to Stirling, and might per* 
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haps have dispersed, but for the fearless spirit and animatiDg 
eloquence of Jolin Knox. He thundered from the pulpit 
one of those heart-stirring discourses which neither lord nor 
vassal could resist, pointing out those sins for which God 
had so severely rebuked them, but assuring them, that in 
spite of every disaster, their sacred cause would yet be 
triumphant in Scotland. After hearing this sermon, there 
were despondency and despair no longer. About the same 
time, they were joined by Maitland of Lethington, secre- 
tary to the queen-regent, but an adherent of the Eeforma- 
tion, who, on being threatened with death by the popish party, 
fled to Stirling, and made common cause with his brethren. 
His secession was a &.tal blow to the queen, for such were 
his high talents, eloquence, and political sagacity, that he 
was afterwards fsimed as the Machiavel of Scotland. The 
lords availed themselves of the services of this able ally, by 
sending him to the English court, to represent their disas- 
trous condition, and apply for further aid — an office which 
he performed so effectually, that Elizabeth, throwing off her 
over-scrupulous caution and parsimonious habits, resolved to 
aid them both by land and sea. A fleet of fourteen ships of 
war was accordingly dispatched in the first instance to co- 
operate in the siege of Leith, while a land-army of six thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse was marched down to 
Scotland for the same purpose. During this negociation, 
tiie French had invaded'Fife, where they committed great 
havoc ; but having no longer the protection of their stone 
bastions and weU-served artillery, they were gallantly 
harassed and held in check by Lord James and the Earl of 
Arran, at the head of a body of light horsemen, who gave 
them no intermission. They were in hourly expectation of 
aid from France, so that when the English fleet appeared 
upon the coast, they welcomed it with a volley, mistaking 
it for the arrival of their countrymen. But on discovering 
their error, they stopped short in their movements, made a 
light-heeled retreat, by the way of Stirling, to their safer 
quarters in Leith, and prepared themselves to encounter the 
new emergency. 

A strange spectacle was now to be exhibited — an English 
and a Scottish army fighting side by side, and for a common 
cause, instead of front to front. Once, and only once, had 
such an event occurred : this was during the second crusade, 
when the Earl of Huntingdon joined his troops to the army 
of Coeur-de-Lion upon the plains of Syria ; but four hundred 
years of almost continual bloodshed had elapsed since that 
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event, so that the memory of it had passed away. Nothing 
short of a religious feeling superior to all other considera- 
tions, could have absorbed such fierce rivalry and hate, and 
made them charge abreast like friends and fellow-country- 
men. It was the sudden outburst of a new morning that had 
dawned upon both kingdoms — the coming of the San of 
Righteousness, by which the clouds were scattered. The 
two nations, with their long-cherished rivalry so wondrously 
turned into a new channd, now advanced to the attack ; 
but their emulous spirit thus directed against a conomaon 
enemy hurried them too eagerly forward. Although the 
English fleet cannonaded Leith by sea, and the united armies 
pressed onward by land to the ramparts, the latter, on two 
several occasions, were driven back, and defeated with se- 
vere loss. Still, however, it was apparent that the superior 
numbers and rival valour of the assailants would finally pre- 
vail, when an e\ snt occurred in the castle of Edinburgh 
which made both combatants and on-lookers pause. Mary 
of Guise, who had been sheltered within the walls by Lord 
Erskine the governor, sickened, and died in the heat of the 
contest, on the 10th of June 1560. 

This talented and ambitious princess, the daughter of a 
family that seemed bom to rule, had been suddenly translated 
to a strange land, and among a high-spirited but still bar- 
barous people, who were equally jealous of the ascendancy 
of women and foreigners. Yet, in spite of these obstacles, 
which apparently were insuperable, she had won her way 
to the highest seat in political administration, and a more 
than delegated power, during a long minority. In this, even 
the most distinguished of the Scottish nobles had hitherto 
been unsuccessM. Having thus far succeeded, the pru- 
dence and gentleness of her government were so effectual, 
that the two great religious parties into which the country 
was divided, irreconcilable in other respects, were yet 
united in homage to her authority, and admiration of her 
worth. Thus all foreboded a prosperous sway and peace- 
ful termination, had not a period arrived in the religious 
history of the land, in which there can be " no peace but a 
sword." Truth and error had already commenced that un- 
compromising confiict in which all was to be won or lost, 
and the piles of the martyrs by which the land had been 
lighted up, were merely the beacon-signals of its coming. 
In this conflict, Mary was most unfortunate in belonging to 
a church that requires implicit submission to its dictates, 
and in being surrounded by spiritual counsellors with whom 
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truth and integrity were nothing when their church was to 
he defended or aggrandised. By her creed she was taught 
that no fBiith should be kept with heretics ; and by her 
brothers, that all means were justified by which that creed 
was to be advanced ; and upon these principles, her gentle- 
ness was changed into oppression, and her wisdom into weak 
cunning, while all her plans terminated in disappointment 
and defeat. Even her strongest confidence — the introduc- 
tion of a French army — only endeared the Eeformation 
more completely to the Scots, by identifying it with national 
liberty, and the deliverance of their country from a foreign 
yoke. 

But it was during the last illness of the queen-regent that 
the scales fell from her eyes. The approach of deal£ seemed 
to bring back the healthier spirit of her former years, so 
that she was eager to part in peace with those she had in- 
jured ; and accordingly she sought a last interview with the 
Earls of Argyle, Olencaim, and Marischal, and the Lord 
James. Even here too she tasted the bitterness of her 
former perfidy, for the congregation fearing some new 
" Guisian practice," were unwilling to trust their choicest 
leaders within the castle walls. To these lords she confessed 
the errors of her administration, and lamented the destruc- 
tive warfare into which she had forced them. Melted by 
her penitent words, they forgave, and tried to comfort her, 
and advised that she should send for one of their clergymen. 
Accordingly John Willock, the fellow-labourer of Knox, 
was summoned to her bed-side, to whom she professed her 
belief that there was no salvation but in and by the death of 
Jesus Christ. The preacher then spoke of the mass, but 
upon this subject she was silent. On the day following she 
died. Even her burial in the land she had ruled, would 
have been difficult, or perhaps impossible, on account of 
the religious rites with which it would have been accom- 
panied ; and therefore the body, after being preserved in a 
covering of lead, was four months afterwards transported 
to France for sepulture. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Peace established in Scotland — Obstacles to the Reformation — Its esta- 
blishment — Mary returns from France— Her mass in the palace 
opposed — Her interview with John Knox — Scanty provision for the 
Informed clergy — Death of the Earl of Huntley — Knox again sum- 
moned before the queen. 

A.D. 1560 to A.D. 1563. 
Contemporary Sovereigns. 

JSnffland. France, Spain. Qtrmany. Pope, 

Elisabeth. Francis II. Philip 11. Ferdinand I. Pius lY. 
Charles IX. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1660. Civil wars of the Reformation commenced in France. 
1562. Prince of Cond6 defeated by the Guises at Dreux. 
1663. Dissolution of the Council of Trent. 

Before the death of Mary of Guise, the futility of that 
gigantic scheme of her brothers to unite the crowns of 
France, England, and Scotland under one ruler, had been 
sufficiently apparent. England was strong in her protes- 
tantism and national resources, while the French troops in 
Scotland, so far from conquering the country, were unable 
to maintain their insecure footing within the walls of Leith. 
Even France itself was torn with religious divisions, so that 
instead of attempting foreign conqaests, she had need of 
every soldier she could master to restore internal tranquil- 
lity. A treaty therefore was soon concluded between the 
parties, through the powerful negociation of England. The 
chief terms in favour of Scotland were, that the French 
forces should leave the kingdom, and an act of oblivion be 
passed in favour of the reformed for all they had done, from 
the 6th of March 1668 to August 1660 — the interval duiv 
ing which the strongholds of popery had been levelled, and 
the greater part of its wealth confiscated. Until the young 
queen's arrival from France, the government was to be vested 
in a council of twelve, seven to be chosen by the Queen, and 
five by the Estates. It was also stipulated, that no foreign 
troops should be admitted into the country, or foreigners 
into its offices of trust and influence. By this treaty, in 
which Elizabeth and her able ministers sought to keep the 
enemy from the gates of England, they effectually aooom- 
pliflhed their purpose by clearing Scotland of the French, 
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obtainiiiff the recognition of the protestant &ith, and secur- 
ing for the country all the advantages of a successful war. 
But the final establishment of such advantages was still 
doubtful. She who was now the accredited sovereign of Scot- 
land, being instigated by her uncles, refused to become a 
party in tms treaty of the three nations, and thus the war 
might be again renewed, should the Romish party once 
more obtain the ascendancy. 

As a breathing interval had thus been procured, the re- 
formers proceeded to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
After a solemn thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
country, superintendents and ministers were appointed forthe 
principsd districts and towns of Scotland, and a parliament 
convoked for the adjustment of national affairs, and especially 
for the establishment of religion. Even at this meeting 
there was less dissension than might have been expected ; for 
while some of the popish lords, spiritual as well as temporal, 
purposely absented themselves, many inferior barons of 
the protestant party who had hitherto not been in the habit 
of attending parliament, on account of the distance and ex- 
pense, now came forward, animated by that zeal with which 
they had advocated the reformation from the commence- 
ment. Their number, which amounted to about a hundred, 
gave considerable preponderance to the votes that followed. 

One of the first subjects that occupied the parliament was 
a petition from the ''barons, gentlemen, burgesses, and 
others," in which they craved the condemnation of such false 
doctrines as transubstantiation, the merits of works, pur- 
gatory, indulgences, pilgrimages, and prayers to saints de- 
parted. The petition also craved order to be taken, not 
only with the abuse and profanation of the sacraments, but 
ako with the profligate lives and shameful practices of those 
idio administered them. Thirdly, after adverting to the 
hierarchical usurpation of the whole patrimony of the church, 
by which learning was neglected, the schools impoverished, 
and the poor defrauded of their portion, they craved that 
for these evils also an effective remedy should be provided. 
And finally, after referring to the dishonesty, injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression of these popish clergymen, they 
besought, that they should be deemed unworthy of '* honour, 
authority, charge, or cure within the church of God," and be 
excluded from all vote in parliament. 

These were sweeping clauses ; and yet they mi^ht have 
passed, as they were implied in that reformation for which 
the land had fought and suffered. But there was one article 
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in the petition which was sure to be opposed by the most 
power^ of the country : it was that which concerned the 
application of the church property to its legitimate uses. 
The higher nobles, who had joined the cause of the reforma* 
tion at a later stage, and after the most difficult part of the 
enterprise had been accomplished by the lesser barons, had 
entered when the victory was all but won, that they might 
make sure of the spoil ; and the lands and revenues of the 
church &red at their hands, as those of the state had done 
with their turbulent and selfish predecessors. And never 
had the avarice of the aristocracy been so tempted, for the 
booty at stake comprised at least one-half of the substance 
of Scotland. Thus, while the church, like a rich ship, was 
going to pieces among the breakers, these men who had 
remained housed while the storm was at the height, were 
now struggling among the subsiding billows, to secure for 
themselves the drifting wealth of the wreck ; so that many a 
goodly mansion, rich benefice, and productive farm, which 
had been held for centuries by ecclesiastical occupants, fell 
into hands that had seldom been accustomed to forego their 
hold. But these lordly spoliators felt the danger of an in- 
quiry into the source of their new-got wealth, as well as the 
odium that would attend a direct refusal to refund ; and it 
was probably to turn the thoughts of the people into a new 
channel, that they required the ministers and barons to draw 
up a summary of the doctrines which they wished to have 
established as the national belief. This was done, and a 
confession of faith was presented to the parliament four days 
after. The time was indeed brief for so momentous a task ; 
but it is evident that subjects which had occupied the study 
and indoctrination of years, could even upon so short a 
warning be transferred to paper. On the confession being 
brought before the parliament, the bishops present as weU 
as the laity, who were adverse to the doctrines, were so- 
lemnly adjured in the name of God to state their objec- 
tions, while several of the reformed ministers stood up, 
ready to reply ; but none objected save the Earls of Cassilis 
and Caithness, who uttered a simple Nay, and the Earl of 
Atholl, Lord Somerville, and Lord Borthwick, who contented 
themselves with the unanswerable argument : " We will 
believe as our fathers believed." The doctrines of the con- 
fession were therefore ratified by parliament on the 17th of 
July (1560), after having been read and considered clause 
by clause, and sufficient time allowed for the objections of 
dissentients. 
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After the creed of the church had been thus drawn up 
and ratified, thie next question for settlement was that of 
ecelesiastioai government and discipline. And here the 
simple Presbjterianism of the Ouldees, under which the 
Scottish church had once been so illustrious ai;id effective 
before it was disfigured by prelatic pomp and dotninion, re- 
sumed its former ascendancy. The First Book of Disci- 
pline, the simple formula of the reformed Scottish church, 
of which John Knox was the principal author, was presented 
for ratification, after it had been carefully examined by a 
committee of ministers appointed by the first General As- 
sembly that had sat in Scotland, and which met in the 20th 
of December (1560) ; and the book was subscribed by the 
chief of the nobility in the beginning of the foUowing year. 
Even it too was encountered with bitter opposition. Many 
hated and opposed it, but for reasons which they could not 
well avow. It not only established a strict inquest upon 
the vices most prevalent among the Scots of this period, but 
also threatened those who had embezzled the church pro- 
perty with fear of restitution. 

While these new movements were going onward in Scot- 
land, and accomplishing in days the work of years, the proud 
princes of Lorraine were looking on in almost speecliless in- 
dignation. The kingdom of their niece, which they regarded 
as their own inheritance to manage and control at pleasure, 
was pursuing a course that thwarted all their ambitious 
schemes, and would finally insure their downfal. They 
even talked of the return of a new army of French into 
Scotland, not as auxiliaries but concj^uerors, and Knox 
and the reformers were anxiously lookmg forward to the 
prospect of a fresh invasion. But these vain plans, l\ke 
many others against the church of G-od, depended for tneir 
accomplishment upon one uncertain life ; and that life 
was soon extin^ished. Francis II., the husband of the 
young queen of Scotland, suddenly died ; and Mary, by 
whom all his movements had been influenced through Ae 
promptings of her uncles, found herself a powerless widow. 
Charles &., the younger brother of her husband, was now 
king, under the management of his mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, a proud woman, who could not brook even the 
shadow of rivalry ; and Mary Stuart, universally neglected 
in a court of which she had so lately been the brightest 
ornament, retired to Rheims, to bewail her misfortunes in 
solitude. It was better to return to her native country, 
and assume her hereditary sceptre ; and therefore she lis- 
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tened gladly to the iDvitation of tBe Scottish Estates to 
that effect, through their ambassador the Lord James, her 
natural bi other. This acceptance on her part had the con- 
currence of the Guises, who hoped by her accession to re- 
new those frustrated plans which they had thought to ac- 
complish through the aid of Scotland. But it was with 
keen regret that she left a court she had adorned, and a 
country over which she had ruled. Her voyage to Scot- 
land also was not without danger. On her marriage to the 
Dauphin, she had been induced by her uncles to assume the 
royal arms of Engknd among her quarterings, as if she had 
been its legitimate queen ; and Elizabeth, the last person 
to forgive such an insult, had not only refused her a safe 
conduct by sea, but had even sent cruizers to intercept her. 
She escaped the English ships in a fog, and landed safely at 
Leith on the momiug of the 20th of August. A heavy mist 
obscured the whole atmosphere at her arrival, as if to fore- 
shadow approaching calamity. Still, however, nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm of her welcome, and at nighty some 
hundreds of citizens serenaded under her window with violins. 
But notwithstanding all this tumultuous homage, Mary 
could not help remembering with sorrow the refined splen- 
dour and stately pageantries that had formerly greeted her 
as queen of France. 

The time of discord was even then at hand : in four days 
the Sabbath arrived — and how was the new queen to ob- 
serve it ? Preparations were made for a mass in the chapel 
of Holyrood, and Mary and her retinue were ready to at- 
tend it. But at the last parliament, the celebration of this 
rite had been denounced, the first performance to be pun- 
ished with confiscation, the second with banishment,- and 
the third with death ; and on the departure of Lord James 
to France, he had been charged to give no consent that 
the queen should have mass either publicly or privately 
in Scotland. And yet, " the idol," as it was called, was now 
to be set up once more within the precincts of the palace ! 
Here was the rallying point between the reformers and their 
adversaries upon which the great national question was to 
be determined, and as such, the slightest movement was of 
national importance. On this occasion, therefore, the citizens 
of Edinburgh rose in alarm, and gathered round the walls 
of the palace. '' Shall that idd be suffered to take phice 
again within this realm?" cried some: "No," exclaimed 
others fiercely in reply : " the idolatrous priest shall die the 
death according to Grod's law i" A rudi was made from 
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the Abbey closes in the Ganongate upon the chapel ; some 
consecrated candles which were on their way to the building 
were broken ; and it might have fared hard with the priests 
themselyes, had not the Lord James, whom all respected, 
stood as gnard, with his sword drawn, at the chapel door. 
Fieioe and loud was the altercation that followed, until 
public proclamation was made, that all should keep them- 
selves in quietness, and attempt no religious tumult or in- 
novation, as her Majesty meant to take order by the advice 
of her estates for the pacification of religious divisions, and 
the restoration of tranquillity in the reahn. 

This proclamation, which emanated, not from the popish, 
but the reformed party in the council^ secured the unques- 
tioned performance of the mass in the royal chapel for an 
indefinite period, and thus, the statute so lately enacted 
against it was compromised. It was wonderful also to notice 
how the zeal of the leaders of the congregation began to 
relax under the blandishments of the youthful queen ; so 
that while their first outcry was, ^' Let us hang the priest V* 
it was silenced, or utterly changed, after two or three visits 
to the palace. Well might Campbell of Einzeancleugh, a 
stem adherent of the reformation, exclaim in sad wonder- 
ment, " I think there be some enchantment in the court 
whereby men are bewitched !" Knox regarded this grow- 
ing defection with sorrow and alarm. Throughout the 
whole of Europe, the mass, at the reformation, was the rally- 
ing point of popery ; and now, that it was set up once more 
in Scotland, however partially or privately, it was as if a 
banner had been displayed or a trumpet blown, to announce 
that the war had commenced anew. Justly, therefore, did 
he declare in his sermon upon the ensuing Sabbath, that 
one mass was more fearfal to him than if ten thousand 
armed enemies were landed in any part of the realm, for 
the suppression of religion. " For in our God,'' he added, 
** there is strength to confound multitudes, if we unfeignedly 
dependupon him, whereof we have had experience ; but when 
we join hand with idolatry, there is do doubt that God's ami- 
able presence and comfortable defence shall depart from us.'* 

In consequence of these bold declarations, the preacher 
was summoned to an interview with the queen. Mary 
perhaps thought, that the same ingratiating arts which had 
mollified so many of the protestaut leaders, would be irre- 
sistible with the reformer, in which case, her victory would 
be complete. On his being ushered into her presence, she 
commenced the interview, with certain heavy charges, of 
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which he was desired to clear himself. He had raised, she 
saidy a part of her subjects against her mother and herself ; 
he had written a book against " the monstrous regiment of 
women," by which her right to govern was denied ; he was the 
cause of great sedition and slaughter ; and she had been told, 
moreover, that all his achievements had been wrought 
through the practice of necromancy. He answered these 
accusations in a dispassionate, and what miffht have ap* 
peared, a satisfactory manner. With his reply to the first 
and .principal charge, however, she was not satisfied, and 
therefore she returned to it. *' You have taught the peo- 
ple," she said, ^Uo receive another doctrine than their 
princes allow ; and how can that doctrine be of €k>d, seeing 
that God commandeth subjects to obey their princes ?" He 
replied, that as religion originated not in princes, but in 
God alone, therefore subjects were not bound to frame their 
religion to the will of their princes ; — ^which he instanced 
from the histories of Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, 
and the Roman emperors, and the refusal of the Jews, 
Daniel, and the apostles, to join in their worship, although 
in other matters they gave obedience. ^ Yea," said the 
queen, " but none of these men raised the sword against 
their princes." " Yet, madam," replied Knox, " yon can- 
not deny but they resisted ; for those that obey not the 
commandments given, in some sort resist." The queen, still 
urgent upon the subject of obedience, thus pressed the argu- 
ment : " But they resisted not by the sword." His brief 
reply was, " God, madam, had not given them the power 
and the means." She was startled at this, and asked, 
" Think you that subjects having power, may resist their 
princes?" This was the trying question, which the re* 
former met bravely and honestly, and in language which at 
that time was new to royal ears. '' If princes do exceed 
their bounds, madam," he said, '* and do against that for 
which they should be obeyed, there is no doubt but they 
may be resisted even by power ; for there is neither greater 
honour nor greater obedience to be given to kings and 
princes, than God hath commanded to be given to father 
and mother. But so it is, that the father may be stricken 
with a frenzy, in the which he would slay his own children. 
Now, madam, if the children arise, join themselves together, 
apprehend the father, take the sword or other weapon 
from him, and finally, bind his hands, and keep him in pri- 
son till his frenzy be overpast, think ye, madam, that the 
children do any wrong ? Or think ye, madam, that Gk>d 
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will be offended with them that have stayed their father from 
committing wickedness ? It is even so, madam, with princes 
that would murder the children of God who are subject to 
them. Their blind zeal is nothing but a very mad frenzy ; 
and therefore, to take the sword from them, to bind their 
hands, and to cast them into prison till they be brought to 
a more sober mind, is no disobedience against princes, but 
just obedience, because it agreeth with the word of God." 
Thia reply so confounded the queen, that for a quarter 
of an hour me was silent : it seemed as if she saw in dark 
array upon the sombre walls of the apartment, the pas^' 
ing shadows of her descendants, whom these stem doctrines 
were to doom to death or exile. " Well, then !" she ex- 
claimed at last, when she had recovered from her amaze- 
ment: *' I perceive that my subjects shall only obey you 
and not me ; and shall do what they list, and not what I 
command ; and so must I be subject to them, and not they 
to me." To this erroneous conclusion, he earnestly an- 
swered, " God forbid !" and proceeded to show, that princes 
and subjects being equally under divine authority, it was 
through God alone that the former ruled and the latter 
obey^ ; and that the dignity of sovereigns was so great, 
that kings were required to be nursing fathers, and queens 
nursing mothers of the church. '' Yea, but ye are not the 
church that I will nourish," she said, pettishly : ** I will 
defend the church of Rome, for I think it is the true church 
of God." Such was the error cherished by the potentates 
of the day : to Rome they would go, and their subjects 
must implicitly follow. The hour of dinner, at that period 
an earlv one, naving arrived, Knox was allowed to depart, 
which ne did with an apostolic and courtly benediction : 
*' I pray God, madam," he said, " that you may be also 
blessed within the commonwealth of Scotland, if it be the 
pleasure of God, as ever Deborah was in the commonwealth 
of Israel." The reformer had not only detected those prin- 
ciples of government which she had acquired with her 
foreign education, but the duplicity and finesse with which 
she was likely to advance them : it was a piteous sight in 
one so young and beautiful, so exalted in office, and endowed 
with choicest gifts ; but still, although in sorrow, he must 
hold onward in the course which God had prescribed as the 
path of duty. On being asked his opinion of the queen, 
after this interview, he replied, ** If there be not in her a 
proud mind, a crafty wit, with an indurate heart against 
God and his truth, my judgment faileth me ; and this I say 
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with a grieved heart, for the good I wish to her, and by her 
to the church and state," 

From these sentimeuts of the queen ao distinctly arowed, 
and the influence which her ingratiating arts were acquir- 
ing over the nobles, it was evident that the struggle of the 
reformation, so far from being ended, had only yet begun. 
The subject upon which the conflict was renewed, was 
not likely soon to terminate ; for it was one in which the 
sacrifice of money was at stake. As the protestant &ith 
was now the recognised religion of the state, it was ne- 
cessary that a proper provision should be made for the 
education of the people, and the support of the clergy. 
Hitherto, indeed, several of the teachers of the reformation 
had been educated in the schools of popery ; others were of 
a station in society that secured them from absolute po- 
verty ; while all seemed equally animated with an apostolic 
earnestness that carried them triumphantly through every 
kind of labour and privation. But the further maintenance 
of these self-devoted men, and the means of training and 
continuing a national clergy to perpetuate the good woik 
that had been so happUy commenceKi, was now the subject 
of consideration. The demand, therefore, was urgently and 
repeatedly made ; but it was made chiefly to those who had 
church plunder either in actual possession or alluring pros- 
pect, and upon them the decision depended. The whole 
matter was arranged in that spirit of sordidness which so 
grossly characterised the Scottish nobility. A calculation 
having been made of the annual revenue that still remained 
to the dis-established church, the popish clergy were allowed 
to retain two-thirds, and the remaining third was allotted 
to the queen for the maintenance of ministers, the endow- 
ment of schools, the support of the poor, and the augmen- 
tation of the royal revenue. In this way, a mere pittance 
from the wreck of the church was so consigned, as to become 
a fruitful source of contention between the court and the 
clergy ; and the share of the latter was so penuriously dealt 
out, that while a common minister received nothing more than 
a hundred merks annually, the highest salaries extended only 
to three hundred. Even this, too, was thought an over- 
liberal allowance, so that Maitland of Lethington, now the 
secretary of Mary, said, in answer to their remonstrances : 
'^ When the ministers have obtained their share, the queen 
will not get, at the year's end, enough to buy her a pair of 
new shoes." Well might John Knox declare, when this 
arrangement was decided : " I see two parts freely given to 
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the devil, and the third must be divided between God and 
the devil. Ere it be long, the devil shall have three parts 
of the third, and judge you then what God's portion will 
be." It was in vain that the ministers complained of the 
smallness of their allowance^ and the grudgms and delay 
with which that little was paid, while uie popish prelates, 
whose office had ceased, enjoyed more than ten thousand 
merks. Their paymasters told them scomfolly in reply, 
that there were many lairds in Scotland who nad not so 
great a rental — not recollecting that the common pursuits 
of industiy and profit were open to these lairds, independ- 
ently of their possessions. '^ Oh, happy servants of the 
devu, and miserable servants of Jesus Christ !" cried some 
of the reformers, '' if after this life, there were neither hell 
nor heaven." 

Although the cause of the reformation was thus so im- 

Soverished, that mere political calculation might have pre- 
icted its speedy downfal, yet still it continued to go on- 
ward with a steady and irresistible progress. It is worthy 
of remark also, that this advance was mainly occasioned 
by those very causes that threatened its destruction. The 
same selfishness that induced the courtiers to stint the al- 
lowances of the ministers, made them earnest in their resist- 
ance to popeiy ; for they knew that if it resumed its ascend- 
ancy, it would soon compel them to make restitution. 
Thus, many a goodly estate, which having once belonged to 
the church, was declared to be the right^ property of the 
church for eter, would have reverted to its former patri- 
mony ; and many a rich revenue, which enabled their 
holders to ruffle in the approaches to Holyrood at the head 
of a gallant retinue, would have gone back to the cofiers 
of impoverished moi^s, and desponding abbots. As for the 
queen, whose ambition had been expressed so decisively, 
that she would become the nursing mother of the fallen 
church, she soon saw that the other party were wholly in 
the ascendant, and therefore she found herself compelled, 
for the time at least, to discountenance the popish lords and 
prelates, and bestow her favour upon their adversaries. 
Even the Lord James also, whose bravery and political 
skill had made him the chief leader of the movement, but 
who was now perplexed between the just claims of the 
clergy, and the self-seekiDg of the protestant lords, was 
taken into the confidence of the queen, so that he had the 
chief government of her council^ and was raised to the high 
rank of Earl of Murray. 
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At the same period that the best of the protestant nobles 
was thus raised to place and power, the wealthiest and most 
influential of the opposite party was brought low. This was 
the Earl of Huntley, who had joined the reformation for a 
short time, but only to betray it, and who afterwards showed 
himself its most inveterate enemy. His influence was so 
great in the north, that he boasted he could at any time set 
up the mass in three couuties ; and he was now indignant 
at the rise of the Earl of Murray, by whom he considered 
himself eclipsed. On the queen and Murray making a pro- 
gress northward, Huntley, who thought that his hour of 
vengeance had come, assembled his vassals, and attacked 
the royal escort at Corrichie, near Aberdeen ; but his forces 
were routed by the Earl of Murray, and himself, being an old 
and corpulent man, was smothered with the weight of his 
armour. His estates were immediately seized by the crown, 
and the once-powerful family was reduced for a time to penury 
and helplessness. This event spoke a warning to the nobles, 
which John Knox was not slow to interpret ; and he thun- 
dered from the pulpit an admonition, that made them writhe 
and tremble. " Have you not seen one greater than any of 
you," he said, *^ sitting where presently ye sit, pick his nails, 
and pull down his bonnet over his eyes, when idolatry, witch- 
craft, murder, oppression, and such vices were rebuked? 
Was not this his common talk, * When these knaves have 
railed their fill, then will they hold their peace V Have ye 
not heard it affirmed to his own face, that God would revenge 
that his blasphemy even in the eyes of such as were wit- 
nesses to his iniquity ? Then was the Earl of Huntley ac- 
cused by you as the maintainer of idolatry, and only hinaerer 
of all good order : him hath God punished, even accord- 
ing to the threatenings that his and your ears heard, and by 
your hands hath God executed his judgments. But what 
amendment can be espied in you ? Idolatry was never in 
greater quiet, virtue and virtuous men were never in more 
contempt ; vice was never more bold, nor punishment less 
feared. And yet, who guides the queen and court ; who 
but the protestants ? Oh, horrible slanderers of God and of 
his ioly evangel I Better it were unto you plainly to renounce 
Christ Jesus, than thus to expose his blessed evangel to 
mockery. If God punisheth not you so, that this same age 
shall see and behold your punishment, the spirit of righteous 
judgment guides me not." 

The pohtical question that was now of paramount im- 
T>ortance, not only in Britain, but throughout Europe, was 
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the marriage of the young and beautiful Scottish queen. 
Not only was it important as a subject affecting the general 
reformation, and the conflict between the popish and pro- 
testant interests, but also on account of the rich prospect of 
wealth and power which it opened to the successful suitor. 
Elizabeth of England, now in her thirty-second year, was 
still unmarried ; the queen of Scots was next in succession ; 
and upon the choice of the latter might depend the question, 
whether the whole island of Britain, comprised under one 
rule, should be governed by a popish or a protestant dynasty. 
The honour of such an alliance had been already sought by 
the King of Sweden, and the Archduke Charles of Germany : 
on the one hand, Mary's uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, had 
proposed the Infant of Spain, and on the other, Elizabeth, 
though with the purpose to embroil, rather than settle a 
question in which she was so deeply interested, proposed 
her own worthless minion, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
but without any design lltat the offer should be accepted. 
Even among Mary's own subjects also, there had been bold 
aspirants for a share of her throne, one of whom was her 
kinsman, the Earl of Arran, who had now become insane ; 
and Sir John Gordon, second son of the Earl of Huntley, 
who had been brought to the block after the battle of Cor- 
richie. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the reformed 
clergy felt deeply upon a subject in which the interests of 
religion were so much at stake, or that John Knox should 
utter his fears and warnings from the pulpit. To this course 
he was the more keenly urged, by the assurance, that the 
offer of the Spanish match had already been accepted in her 
name by the Cardinal of Lorraine. Accordingly, while 
preaching before the greater part of the protestant nobility, 
and reminding them of Ood's interpositions, and the duty 
they owed in return, he thus touched upon the delicate ques- 
tion at issue : " Now, my lords, to put an end to all, I hear 
of ihe queen's marriage ; dukes, brethren to emperors and 
kings, strive all for uie best game. But this, my lords, 
will I say, — ^note the dav, and bear witness hereafter, — 
whensoever the nobility of Scotland consent that any infidel 
(all papists are infidels^ shall be head to our sovereign, ye 
do so far as in you Hetn to banish Christ from this realm ; 
ye bring God's vengeance upon the country, a plague upon 
yourselves, and shall bring small comfort to your sove- 
reign." 

Tidings of these bold sentiments were speedily carried to 
the palace, and the preacher was summoned before the 
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queen. On a previous occasion, when he had been cited to 
answer for a severe discourse upon the levity of her amuse- 
ments, which he judged incompatible with Christian decorum, 
she had complained of his carrying such matters to the 
pulpit, and desired him to come to her when he had any 
fault to reprehend, and announce it to her in private. But 
this he conscientiously refused, as incompatible with his 
sacred office. His duty required him to warn and rebuke 
all public offences in public. He could not wait at her 
chamber-door, to whisper in her ear what others spoke and 
thought of her. He offered, however, should offence be 
taken at any futiure period on account of his discourses, to 
wait upon her at any day and hour appointed, and rehearse 
the words of the obnoxious opinion. He was once more, 
therefore, within the halls of Holyrood to answer for his at- 
tacks upon royalty. 

The interview on this occasion between Mary and the 
reformer, was one which orators and poets have loved to 
describe, and artists to delineate. But they have lost 
sight of the high moral grandeur of the preacher, in the 
beauty and minortunes of the queen. As soon as he ap- 
peared, Mary burst into tears, but they were tears of anger : 
never had prince, she said, been used as she had been, and 
she vowed to be revenged. After Knox had justified the 
remarks he made in the pulpit, as originating in his duty as 
a minister, she sharply urged the question, — " What have 
you to do with my marriage ?" He showed that both from 
the nature of his function, and the state of public matters, 
he had been constrained to speak. " What are you within 
the commonwealth ?" cried the queen disdainfully : such 
liberties would have been intolerable in the serfdom of 
France. He might be a minister, or even a prophet ; but 
his origin was humble, and his heraldry unknown, and there- 
fore his duty was to submit and be silent. <^ I am a subject 
born within the commonwealth. Madam," he replied ; '^ and 
albeit I am neither earl, lord, nor baron within it, yet hath 
God made me, how abject soever I be in your eyes, a pro- 
fitable and useful member within the same. Yea, Madam, 
to me it appertaineth, no less to forewarn of such things as 
may hurt it, if I foresee them, than it doth to any one of 
the nobility, for both my vocation and office crave plainness 
of me. Ajid therefore, Madam, to yourself I say that which 
I spoke in public, — whensoever the nobility of this realm 
shall be content, and consent that you be subject to an un- 
lawful husband, they do as much as in them lietli to renounce 
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Chriflt, to banish the truth, to betray the freedom of this 
reakn, and perchance shall in the end do small comfort to 
yourself." Again the queen burst into a fit of weeping, 
while the stem reformer stood without change of counte- 
nance, witnessing what he considered nothing more than an 
" inordinate passion." After a long pause, he said, — " Ma- 
dam, in God's presence I speak, I never delighted in the 
weeping of any of God's creatures ; yea, I can scarcely well 
abide the tears of my own boys, when my hands correct 
them, much less can 1 rejoice in your majesty's weeping. 
But seeing I have offered unto you no just occasion to be 
offended, but have spoken the truth as my vocation craves 
of mCy I must sustain your majesty's tears, rather than I 
dare hurt my conscience, or betray the commonwealth by 
silence." This firm reply, the utterance of a fiiDy resolved 
spirit, only made the queen more indignant, so that he was 
ordered to retire into the antichamber, and there await ber 
further pleasure. While he stood there carefully shunned 
by all who knew him, as one branded by royal displeasure, 
he entered into playful discourse with the ladies present, 
like one whose mind had just been delivered from the load 
of a painful duty. ^* Fair ladies," he said, " how pleasant 
were this life of yours, if it should ever abide, and then in 
the end, that we might pass to heaven with this gear t But 
fie upon that knave. Death, that will come, whether we will 
or not ; and when he hath laid on the arrest, then foul 
worms will be busy with this fiesh, be it never so fair and 
so tender ; and the silly soul, 1 fear, shall be so feebly that 
it can neither carry with it gold, garnishing, embroidery, 
pearl, nor precious stones." In the midst of such discourse, 
an order came that he should retire to his house, and there 
wait further advertisement. The queen still unsatisfied, 
proposed that he should be punished as a rebel ; but on con- 
sulting with her council, she was persuaded to forego so dan- 
gerous an act of resentment. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Causes of umbrage given by Queen Mary — Rizzio becomes her fa- 
vourite — Her marriage with Damley — Rizzio put to death — ^Dam- 
ley's suspicions death — Queen marries Bothwell — She is taken pri- 
soner at Garberry — Resigns the crown — Death of Bothwell. 

A.D. 1563 to A. D. 1567. 

CONTEMFOBARY SOVEREIQNB. 
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Elizabeth. Charles IX. Philip II. Ferdinand I. Pius IV. 

Maximilian II. Pins Y. 

It thus appeared certain, that the hostility of the queen's 
religion to Uiat of her subjects, would at no distant period 
proceed to open warfare. It was not enough that she ab> 
stained from religious persecution, that her cnief counsellors 
were protestants, and that she consented that their creed 
should be the established religion of the land. This was a 
period when royal faith was seldom kept with heretics ; and 
the examples, both in France and Scotland, had already 
warned the protestants not to put their trust in princes. 
All oaths, treaties, and engagements, it had been repeatedly 
declared, were null and void from the beginning that mili- 
tated against true religion, while it was carefully added, that 
there could be no true religion but that of the church of 
Rome. Besides, the mass was still celebrated within the 
royal chapel of Holyrood ; and so long as it kept possession of 
the palace, there was danger of its general re-establishment. 
Not content with this indulgence, Mary was also wont to 
have mass at the residences where she sojourned in her 
progresses, besides having it continued at Holyrood, as if 
she had still been present. Many of the lor^, too, who 
had laboured in the reformation till their coffers were 
filled, were now as eager for peace as they had formerly 
been for war, and indignant at the wanings of Enoz and 
his brethren, whom they represented as &,ctious demagogues 
and rebellious anarchists. 

But a subject which gave almost equal umbrage to that 
occasioned by the restoration of the mass, was the festive 
indulgence%hich the queen had introduced into her capital. 
Mary Stuart was a Scotchwoman only in theory : although 
the daughter and repres^tative of a people austere in every 
change of their history, her education had been perfeotedf. 
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and her character moulded, in the gay halls and among the 
sunny gardens of France ; and thus she brought among a 
people as rugged as the soil they cultivated, and as stem as 
the sky under which they dwelt, the habits of the most po- 
lished, but also of the most profligate country in Europe. 
The Scots were just emerging from the gravest of all national 
struggles, so that the mirth which they had but barely to- 
lerated in former years, was now regarded as sinful by the 
reflective, and unseasonable even by the profane. The 
protestants, who had thrown down the national temple of 
idolatry at the risk of being crushed beneath its ruins, were 
toiling amidst continuing danger, and with scanty resources, 
to build up a better church, while those of the other party, 
stunned by the havoc, looked on in silent consternation. 
Was this, then, a time for masques and pageants, for mirth 
and festival ? But Mary, as tf indifferent to the feelings 
alike of friend and enemy, introduced within the sober 
dark-brown walls of Holyrood, the splendid gaieties of the 
Louvre. It was an impolitic as well as a most unkind in- 
sult to the falling party she represented, and the austere 
reformers whom she pretended to cherish ; and therefore, 
while the former began to be indifierent to her real interests, 
the latter considered her as one whom no remonstrances 
could soften. Midnight, at that time reckoned a strange 
hour for sobriety to be awake, was startled with the lights and 
music of the palace : dancing, at that period no harmless 
recreation, but too often an indecorous practice, and lead- 
ing to every kind of licentiousness, dosed a day of anxiety, 
suspense, and danger. Knox boldly denounced this un- 
seasonable mirth from the pulpit, and branded it with the 
contemptuous epithets of '' fiddling and flinging ;" but what 
else would the popish clergy themselves have called it, had 
they dared to speak out ? 

Another cause of umbrage against the queeu, arose from 
her indulgence in a practice which formed the characteristic 
of her race — ^that of favouritism ; and, as if to aggravate an 
offence at all times obnoxious to the pride and jealousy of 
the Scots, her choice was as offensive as it could well have 
been. It fell upon a low-bom and obscure, but arrogant 
man, and a foreigner ; one David Eizzio, the son of a mu- 
sician of Turin. This adventurer, after having been oare- 
fiiliy instmcted in his father's art, with no higher prospect 
than to preside over an orchestra, had come to Scotland in 
the train of the ambassador of the Duke of Savoy. The 
queen, delighted with his musical talents, at first made him 
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t)ne of the singers of her private band ; bat he so ingratiated 
himself into her favour, that soon after she appointed him 
her French secretary. This office gave him freqnent and 
familiar access to her majesty ; and such was the arrogance 
with which he carried himself at court, and the splendid 
retinue he established, that the jealous nobles were indig- 
nant, so that we are told *' some would frown upon him, others 
would shoulder and shoot him by, when they entered the 
queen's chamber, and found him always speaking with 
her." He was still more odious to the reformers, by 
whom he was not only known to be a papist, but justly 
suspected of being a pensioner of the Pope. Such also was 
the infatuation of Mary, and the open manner in which she 
evinced her favour to this upstart, that surmises prejudicial 
to her character were already prevalent among the people, 
which she took no steps to remove. 

The important question of the queen's marriage which 
had been so vexatiously agitated, was at length setUed ; and 
her election fell upon Henry Damley, son of the Earl of 
Lennox, who had been bani»ied during the regency of the 
Duke of Chastelherault for treasonable practices^ but was 
now restored to his estates and honours by the queen. 
Damley, who resided with his father at the English court, 
having obtained leave of absence for three months from 
Elizabeth, repaired to Edinburgh, where his attractive per- 
son and showy accomplishments, backed by the recommen- 
dations of Lethington and Eizzio, were so effectual, that in 
little more than five months the aspiring youth became the 
husband of a queen whom the greatest princes had sought 
in vain. Notwithstanding the inferior rank of the bride- 
groom, this union, in a political point of view, appeared so 
eligible, that before the youth's arrival, Mary had frequently 
considered the subject ; for Damley was of royal descent, 
his grandmother being sister of Henry YIII., and his mother 
cousin-german to Elizabeth, on which account he ranked 
as first prince of the blood in England, and was next in suc- 
cession, after Mary, to the English throne. By such a 
marriage, therefore, the houses of Tudor and Stuart might 
be indissolubly united, and the rule of the queen of Scots 
oyer the whole island finally established ; while on the 
other hand, the jealousy of Elizabeth and the English at 
Mary's alliance with a crowned head would be effectually 
obviated. Such were the advantages, which appeared so 
certain, that the most skilful politicians of both kingdoms 
rejoiced in the alliance. But there were opposite principles 
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still stronger than those of politics, upon which the parties 
do not seem to have calculated. Lennox was an adherent 
of the Eomish Church ; his countess had been the attached 
friend of the persecuting Mary of England; and as for 
Damley himself, he was more than suspected of a leaning 
towards the same creed. Here was a strengthening of 
Popery which the Protestants could not view with indif- 
ference ; and Knox, Murray, and the most influential leaders 
of the party, contemplated the step with marked aversion. 
Mary, however, was not thus to be deterred from her pur- 
pose ; and she proceeded to establish herself against the 
recusants, by taking their opponents into favour, and re- 
calling the banished lords. The Earl of Bothwell, Murray's 
deadliest enemy, was accordingly recalled from France, and 
the Earl of Sutherland from Flanders, while George, son of 
the Earl of Huntley, was restored to his father's honours 
and possessions. Having thus, as she thought, removed 
every obstacle, Mary was united to Lord Damley on the 
29th of July 1565, the queen being now in her twenty- 
third, and the bridegroom in his twenty-first year. 

The trumpets of the heralds, which on this joyous occa- 
sion proclaimed Henry and Mary king and queen of Scot- 
land, gave the signal of war and tumult as well as of festi- 
val. Darnley had been proclaimed king, but without leave 
asked and obtained of the parliament ; and with this objec- 
tion, the nobles who had been opposed to the marriage, 
Murray, Chastelherault, Argyle, G-lencaim, and Bothes, had 
recourse to arms. They had already expressed their oi)po- 
fiition to the union, even at the last stage, by refrising to 
attend the festival, although formally summoned by the 
queen, and for this refrisal they were batiished from the 
court. Of these dissentients, the fiercest in opposition were 
the Hamiltons, as the queen's marriage destroyed all hope 
of their chiefs succession to the throne, — an event of which 
they had never lost sight since the death of James Y. ; and 
so deep was their rancour on this occasion, that they cla- 
moured not only for the death of Damley, but of Mary her- 
self, as the only means of restoring peace to the realm. It 
required all the eloquence of Murray and Glencaim to re- 
duce these fierce coadjutors to milder measures, or at least 
to silence their remonstrances. The queen, accompanied 
by Damley, was in the field at the head of a considerable 
force, before the other party was prepared; and kindled 
into an unfeminine enthusiasm for war, which this expedition 
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inspired, she rode at the head of her troopis with pistols 
at her saddle-bow, yowing she would rather peril her crown 
than lose her revenge. Her campaign was both easjr and 
brief ; for so alert had been her movements that the insnr- 
gent lords had no time to collect their forces. On beiag 
roused at Hamilton by the queen's approach, they marched 
with their armed retainers to Edinburgh : Mary followed 
closely upon their tract, upon which they fled to Ihim^es. 
Here also there was no rest for them, as Mary still con- 
tinued the pursuit ; upon which the insurgent lords, finding 
resistance hopeless, crossed the border, and took refuge in 
England. Such were the hasty evolutions of this insurrec- 
tion, that it was called the Chase-about Eaid. The recep- 
tion which Murray and his friends, now impoverished exiles, 
received at the hands of Elizabeth, was truly infamous. 
Her conduct had previously been such, through her emis- 
saries in Scotland, that in opposing the marriage, the nobles 
had been persuaded of her countenance and aid. This, 
however, was done so covertly and equivocally, that no 
specific promise could be adduced to that efiect, by which 
the queen of England might be implicated in an attempt 
that nad so signally failed. Of this duplicity she now took 
the fuU advantage. On the Earl of Murray and the Abbot 
of Kilwinning repairing to London, to crave assistance, she 
compelled them in open court, and before the Spanish and 
French ambassadors, to acknowledge that they had received 
from her neither aid nor promise in rising against their 
queen,— and then, turning unexpectedly upon them, she 
reproached them as traitors to their sovereign, and ordered 
them to quit her presence. 

The dangers that now pressed upon the Keformation in 
Scotland were truly critical. Its best adherents were exiles 
in England, struggling with poverty and disgrace, while 
the upstart Rizzio, now all-powerful with Mary, and whom 
she enabled to live in a style of splendour which eclipsed 
that of the young king himself, was plotting the restoration 
of Popery, by establishing a royal guard of foreigners in 
Edinburgh, and cutting off the chief Protestants. To add 
to these perils of the church, an ambassador arrived from 
France, sent by Mary's uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, to 
procure her accession to an infamous plot, at the head of 
which were the sovereigns of France, Spain, and Gennany. 
Their design was nothing less than to unite their power, 
and crush the cause of Protestantism, by war and persecu- 
tion against the reformed of their respective kingdoms. 
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Instigated by her favourite, and persuaded by the glozing 
sophistries of her uncle, Mary believed that she would best 
promote the cause of true reugion, by violating her solemn 
engagements, arming one part of her subjects against the 
other, and reducing all to uniformity by torture and mas- 
sacre. She joined the league accordingly, and thus sub- 
scribed the sentence of her own deposition. 

What was to be done in such a crisis ? The first strug- 
gle for extrication was but too characteristic of the fierce 
spirit and semi-barbarism of the times. All eyes were darkly 
turned upon Kizzio, and low mutterings were heard of the 
fete of the guilty Cochrane at Lauder Bridge. The Pro- 
testants dreaded him as the successful emissary of the Pope; 
he was hated by the nobles for his unbounded court influ- 
ence, and his splendid style of living. A plot was soon 
formed against him, headed by the Earl of Morton, now 
chief of the Douglasses, who was indignant at being out- 
shone by an upstart ; the Earl of Lennox, who regarded 
the Italian as a usurper of the consequence that rightfully 
belonged to his son ; and Lord Ruthven, a zealous Pro- 
testant, who considered Eizzio as already a convicted traitor 
and conspirator against the Reformation, and therefore 
worthy of punishment. The plot was also joined by Dam- 
ley himself, burning with jealousy at the queen's regard for 
the favourite, by whom he believed himself foully supplanted. 
Such was the variety of motives by which this coalition was 
moved : as for the moral question of slaying the foreigner, 
that appears to have given them little trouble. They called to 
mind those instances in which the lords of Scotland had 
risen against their kings, and compelled them to execute 
the law, and the summary execution to which royal favour- 
ites had often been consigned. Rizzio was therefore to be 
apprehended where best he might, — at the queen's table, 
where his guards who usually attended him could not come 
to the rescue ; and after a short trial, to be executed at the 
Gross of Edinburgh, as a common malefactor. 

AH being thus arranged, the conspirators proceeded to 
action on the evening of the 5th of March (1566). At 
the head of 150 men, they took possession of the palace 
gates and hall, and then proceeded to the interior in quest 
of their victim, while Damfey went before to prepare for their 
entrance. Mary was at supper in her private apartment, 
with the Countess of Argyle, her natural sister, and four of 
her principal officers, among whom was Rizzio, when the 
door silently opened, and gave to view the spectral appear- 
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ance of Euthven, who had risen from a bed of sicknesSy and 
put on his armour, while behind him followed others of the 
band with torches and naked swords. In an instant Bizzio 
saw his doom, and clung to the queen, but his hold was 
loosened ; he cried loudly for justice, but his cries were un- 
heeded. While Damley pinioned the struggling queen 
with his arms, the favourite was dragged into the neigh- 
bouring chamber, and would soon have been on his way to 
the gallows, when a loud noise, as of armed men rushing 
to the rescue, was heard from another part of the palace. 
This interruption was merely from the menials, armed with 
knives, spits, and other kitchen utensils, and headed by 
Bothwell and Huntley, who had been alarmed by the out- 
cries ; but the conspirators, fearing that a guard was at 
hand, hastily made sure of their victim, by dispatching him 
with fifty-six wounds. 

This removal of a formidable enemy was the signal for 
Murray and the banished lords to return to Scotland. Their 
danger, however, was not yet ended. Mary, who, as soon 
as she learned that her favourite was dead, exclaimed, 
" Farewell tears, we must now think of revenge," was not 
slow to execute her threat. She was now a prisoner in her 
own palace, and under the control of the conspirators ; but 
knowing that her husband was only a puppet in their hands, 
she soon allured him from this confederacy, and persuaded 
him to disavow the deed ; after which she stole from Holy- 
rood in his company, and galloped at midnight to Dunbar, 
where forces quickly assembled to her aid. At the head 
of eight thousand men she instantly marched towards Edin- 
burgh, upon which the actors in the late tragedy took to 
flight. But instead of pressing her momentary advantage, 
she employed the offices of her brother, Murray, in concili- 
ating the recusants, a task in which he might have fully 
succeeded, had it not been for the rashness of Mary herself. 
Not content with weeping over the death of her favourite, 
and making it the cause of all but a civil war, she caused 
his body to be raised from its place of hasty burial, before 
the gate of the royal chapel, and interred beside the grave 
of queen Magdalene, the beloved wife of her father James 
V, — an honour to an obscure Italian singer, which doubly 
strengthened the unseemly rumours against her fair fame 
that had sprung from her unbounded favour to Kizzio. 

In the midst of these terrible dissensions, an event oc- 
curred by which the history of Scotland was thenceforth to 
cease as that of a separate and independent kingdom. Little 
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more than two months after the murder of Rizzio, Mary gave 
birth to a son on the evening of the 19th of June. On 
this jojfnl occasion, it might nave been expected that the 
now forgiven Damley would have been the most prominent 
personage at court. But amidst the festivals occasioned 
by the birth and baptism, he found himself lonely and des- 
pised. In aiding the queen to escape from the murderers 
of Bizzio, he had served her purpose ; and now that his task 
was ended, he felt himself thrown aside as useless. In his 
despondency he talked of going abroad ; but as his de- 
parture from the kingdom would have thwarted the queen's 
interests, it was not permitted. In the mean time, one had 
risen in her ftivour, by whom not only the memory of Kiz- 
zio, but himself also was to be supplanted. This was James 
Hepbume, Earl of Bothwell, a gay and gallant, but most 
unprincipled man, already notorious for his vices not only 
in Scotland, but on the Continent, to which he had been ba- 
nished ; who had repeatedly sought the assassination of the 
Earl of Murray, and upon whom, since his recal from ba- 
nishment, she had heaped favours with her wonted reckless- 
ness. So great, indeed, was the queen's growing attach- 
ment to this worthless courtier, that Damley soon found 
he had removed one candidate to her fevour, only to make 
way for another still more dangerous. Pining under this 
new neglect of his royal spouse, the young king, after lin- 
gering about the court, where he was not only discounte- 
nanced by Mary, but shunned by his former associates as a 
deserter, forsook Edinburgh, and at Glasgow fell danger- 
ously ill of the small-pox. The strength of his constitu- 
tion struggled against the malady, and being visited by the 
queen, he was persuaded to accompany her to Edinburgh, 
where he could be more carefully attended ; but instead of 
being lodged, as had been promised, in the princely resi- 
deiice of .Craigmillar, he was carried to the Kirk of Field, 
in the suburbs of the capital, and accommodated in an ob- 
scure farm-house belonging to his enemies. Here the un- 
fortunate youth, languishing under the weakness of dis- 
ease, and apprehensive frt>m his present treatment of still 
darker evil, spent his time chiefly in devotion, while Both- 
well and his adherents were plotting his death. On Sunday, 
the 9th of February (1567), their foul devices were accom- 
plished. The queen, who had passed the day with the 
patient, and lavished upon him every endearment, left him 
at evening, as a masque was to be held in the palace, to 
grace the marriage of one of her attendants. As sood as 
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she departed, a quantity of gunpowder was stored under 
the king's apartment, a train carefdlly laid ; and while the 
maskers were revelling in Holyrood, Bothwell stole from 
the company, and repaired in disguise to the Kirk of Field. 
Two hours after midnight, the nearest citizens were startled 
by a sudden noise and shock under which their houses 
trembled ; and on rushing to the place of alarm, they found 
the king's lodging blown into ruins, and his body lying in 
the garden untouched by the flame, with every appearanee 
of having been strangled before the explosion took place. 

The suspicious intimacy between Mary and Bothwell 
previous to this event, had excited the grief and shame of 
the country at large; the circumstances that followed 
tended not only to fix the guilt on Bothwell, but even to 
criminate the queen herseff. Two days were allowed to 
elapse before any proclamation was made for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderer, while the body was buried privately, 
and without royal honours, in the chapel of Holyrood. 
Days still elapsed ; and although every tongue named Both- 
well as the murderer of her husband, Mary took no steps 
by which he might be criminated or cleared, — an apathy 
that deepened the general suspicion against herself. As 
for Bothwell, he rode fiercely through the streets of Edin- 
burgh, his hand on his dagger-hilt, and an armed retinue 
at his heels, defying any one to charge him as the culprit. 
He afterwards repaired with the queen to Seton Court, 
where they amused themselves with pastimes, while the 
whole land was still shuddering at the recent murder. But 
the growing throng of accusations was not thus to be beaten 
down, and a trial was tardily granted, at which Bothwell 
himself was judge as well as appellant. The approach to 
the court was guarded by his armed retainers ; the building 
was thronged and the bench filled by his friends, while him- 
self presided as the dispenser of justice ; so that had the 
Earl of Lennox, who was ready to press the charge, ven- 
tured to appear, he probably would soon have followed 
his unfortunate son. After a mock trial, where none was 
so hardy as to become the accuser, Bothwell was absolved 
by judges who had taken their seats for the purpose. He 
then offered combat by public proclamation to any one who 
would still accuse him of the king's death ; but as Morton, 
Huntley, Argyle, and Lethington, were banded in his fa- 
vour, the castle in his keeping, and the city filled with his 
dependents, the challenge was nothing else than an empty 
bravado. 
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It soon appeared that the murder of Damley was but a 
stepping-stone to fresh iniquity. After the trial, Bothwell 
was loaded by the queen with new honours, as if to prepare 
the public for something higher still ; and the full purpose 
was aJready surmised, from. the eagerness with which he 
sought to be divorced from his wife, a sister of the Earl of 
Huntley. But it was put beyond a doubt only seven days 
after the trial. The daring intriguer invited the principal 
nobles to supper at one of the city taverns ; aud when the 
company were heated with wassail and merriment, Bothwell, 
who had surrounded the house with two hundred hagbutters, 
rose and requested their assent and recommendation to his 
becoming husband to their twice-widowed queen, alleging 
that this proposal coincided with her own express desire. 
Flustered with wine, allured by his promises, henmied in by 
armed banditti ready to obey so unscrupulous a leader, the 
guests yielded, and eight earls, three lords, and six bishops 
subscribed the document which he had prepared for the 
purpose. Nothing now remained but to get the queen's 
person in his power, for which she afforded him every facility. 
On the 21st of April, she repaired to Stirling, to visit her 
in£a,nt son now in the keeping of the Earl of Mar, governor 
of the castle ; and on returning io Edinburgh, her slender 
train was surrounded at Almond Bridge by eight hundred 
spearmen headed by Bothwell, who seized her bridle-rein, 
and carried her off with gentle violence to his castle of 
Dunbar. Thus secure of the queen, he next procured a 
divorce frt>m his countess through her own connivance^ 
by the authority of the Archbishop of St Andrews, who had 
been previously armed with consistorial powers for that ex- 
press purpose, after which, Mary and Bothwell rode in 
friendly fashion to Edinburgh, and took up their residence 
in the castle. On the first tidings of her seizure, her friends 
had armed, and offered to come to her aid ; but she assured 
them in reply, that although taken against her will, she had 
found no cause of complaint. Even now, also, when she 
was safe within her own capital, she presented herself before 
the lords with the same terms of satisfaction, and declared 
that she meant to promote the Earl of Bothwell to still 
higher honour. Accordingly, on the 12th of May, he was 
created Duke of Orkney, and on the 16th, her marriage 
with the bold bad man was solemnized at Holyrood. The 
reformed ministers had been required to proclaim the banns ; 
but they trembled and refused, while John Craig, the minister 
of the High Church, in the absence of Knox, justified his 
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refusal before the Privy CoudciI, by charging Bothwell, who 
was present, as one guilty of murder, and other flagitious 
crimes. At length, when the queen's authority interposed, 
Craig, as a dutiM subject obeyed ; but while proclainiing 
the banns, he added, " I take heaven and earth to witness, 
that I abhor and detest this marriage, as odious and slan* 
derous to the world ; and I would exhort the faithful to pray 
earnestly, that a union against aU reason and good con- 
science may yet be overruled by God, to the comfort of this 
unhappy realm." 

Events so shamefully subversive of all that draws men 
together, and constitutes the bond of society, made a national 
revolt inevitable. Was such a woman, it was asked, con- 
trolled by such a husband, to be entrusted with the cus- 
tody of her child ? Ahready, she had at least permitted the 
sacrifice of the father ; and would she spare the son, the 
heir of the crown, from the unscrupulous ambition of Both- 
well ? Even her most devoted fnends were compelled to 
answer in the negative, and a coalition for the safety of the 
royal infant was formed the leaders of which were the Earls 
of Morton, Huntley, Mar, and Athol, Lords Hume and 
Lindsay, the sagacious but versatile Maitland of Lethington, 
and Kirkaldy of Grange, accounted the best soldier in Scot- 
land. Alarmed at this formidable confederacy, Mary and 
Bothwell retired to Borthwick Castle ; but their adversaries, 
who had hastened to action, advanced by a rapid midnight 
march, and surrounded the fortress with nine hundred ^ears. 
Unable to withstand a siege, Bothwell stole out by a private 
postern, and escaped to his castle of Dunbar, whither he 
was soon after followed by Mary, booted and spurred, and 
disguised as a courier. At Dunbar, they were speedily 
joined by two thousand men, at the head of which force they 
marched hastily towards Edinburgh, hoping to crush the 
confederates in their stronghold. But the Lords of the 
Secret Council, as they were now called, were equally on 
the alert, and marching out to the conflict, they found the 
queen's forces encamped on Carberry Hill. Le Croc, the 
French ambassador, who was now in the queen's camp, en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to conciliate the opposite party. 
^' We are not in arms against our queen," said Morton, " but 
against the murderer of her husband : let her give him up, 
and we will requite her with obedience." " We have not 
come here," said Glencairn, still more sternly, " to solicit 
pardon, but to give it." At these conclusive answers the 
ambassador retired. 
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A wavering was now apparent among the royal forces, of 
whom none but the immediate followers of Bothwell showed 
any readiness for the encounter. He therefore endeavoured 
to rouse their ardour, by mounting his war-horse, and send- 
ing a herald to the enemy, with a challenge of single combat 
to any one who dared to accuse him of the murder of the 
late King. Two barons successively started forward for the 
honour of entering the lists against him, but they were re- 
jected by BothweU as not being his equals in rank. Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres, a gallant man-at-arms, and steady 
adherent of the reformation, against whom no such objection 
could be offered, then prayed his brother nobles to accept 
him as their champion, which was allowed, and Morton 
girded him for the conflict with the huge two-handed sword 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat. But at the sight of this formid- 
able warrior, Bothwell's wonted courage seemed to fail, and 
he allowed the queen to forbid the combat. His forces 
were now stealing away piecemeal, until his whole army 
had well nigh dissolved, upon which the queen advised him 
to consult his own safety by instant flight. He complied, 
and hurried off the field unaccompanied, being unable to 
trust any longer even his own attendants. Mary then sur- 
rendered herself to Kirkaldy of Grange, on that gallant 
soldier assuring her, by commission from the lords, that if 
Bothwell was Sscarded, they would obey her as their sove- 
reign. But why did the lords allow iBothwell to escape, 
when he might have been intercepted so easily ? To this 
it might be answered, that his absence insured the safety of 
their young prince, the purpose for which they had arrayed 
themselves in arms. But there is too much reason also to 
fear, that while some of them had been privy to the assas- 
sination of Damley, others had been even consenting to the 
deed. It was their interest, in such a case, that Bothwell 
should not be driven to extremities, and compelled to speak 
out. 

Mary having thus surrendered herself to her snbjects, 
began already to experience that misery which awaits de- 
posed sovereigns. She was received by the soldiers with 
outcries of rage and scorn, and reviled as an adulteress and 
the murderer of her husband ; while the standard which they 
had brought to the field, having painted on it the dead body 
of Damley, and the young prince kneeling beside it, ex- 
claiming, *' Judge, and avenge my cause, Lord!" was 
held up before her eyes wherever she turned. She was con- 
ducted to Edinburgh, which she entered at night, exhausted, 
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and covered with dust, a spectacle of mockery and reproach 
to the crowds that foUowed ; but like a lioness at bay, she 
turned upon them with the threat, that she would bum the 
town, and quench it in the blood of its inhabitants. The 
lords of Secret Council now experienced the full difficulty 
of those who hold their sovereign captive. The mildest 
alternative suggested was perpetual imprisonment, while 
others urged her trial and execution. At last, she was con- 
veyed to the castle of Lochleven, and committed to the 
custody of William Douglas, its proprietor. This apparent 
breach of engagement was indignantly resented by Eorkaldy 
of Grange ; but the lords silenced him, by producing a letter 
they had intercepted, written by the queen to Bothwell 
since her surrender, in which she broke her compact, 
by assuring him that she would never desert him. Another 
event soon after happened that still more completely dark- 
ened the prospects of the royal captive. BothweU, who was 
still lurking in Dunbar, sent for a silver casket which he had 
deposited in the castle of Edinburgh ; but the servant was 
apprehended, and the casket being examined by the lords, 
was found to contain the queen's correspondence with 
BothweU before their marriage, by which her participation 
in the murder of Darnley was but too well confirmed. 
After this, there could be no further question of her resto- 
ration, more especially as, instead of renouncing the un- 
worthy Bothwell, she still vowed that she would rather beg 
with him than reign without him : she was now considered 
not only unfit to mle, but unsafe to go at large, and there- 
fore the establishment of a new government was fully re- 
solved. The infant prince was to be crowned, the Earl of 
Murray appointed regent during the prince's minority, and 
the queen's assent to be obtained to her own deposition. 
This bitter concession she was compelled to make in her 
dreary solitude of Lochleven. Her child was crowned on 
the 29th of August, by the title of James VI. ; and Murray, 
being recalled from France, was invested with the honours 
and cares of regency. 

While the fate of Mary was thus so disastrous, that of 
her partner in iniquity was more deplorable still. That 
ambitious and remorseless profligate, who had sinned so' 
deeply to attain an elevation where he found not a moment's 
peace, and whence he was driven in one short month, found 
himself, after his solitary flight from Carberrv, a hunted fugi- 
tive in the country of which he had so lately been proclaimed 
king. He took refuge among the bleak recesses of Orkney 
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and the rngbbouring isles, until his poverty became so urgent, 
that he had recourse to the miserable shifts of piracy to pro- 
cure an uncertain subsistence. He was pursued, and almost 
surprised among his dreary rocks and shaUows by Edrkaldv, 
upon which he took to flight, and landed in Denmark. 
There, however, when demanded whence he came, and 
whither he was going, his answers were considered so un- 
satisfactory, that he was committed to ward ; and afterwards, 
on bein^ recognised by some merchants as the notorious 
Bothw^ of Scotland, he was thrown into close j»ison, where 
he languished ten years amidst filth, misery, and privation, 
and died a wretched maniac. Tragedy itself has seldom 
ima^ned guilt more atrocious than his, or more fearfully 
retnbuted ; thus showing, that poetical justice is no mere 
fable, and that guilty princes and nations are not too great 
for punishment. 



CBAPTEK XXVIII. 



Regency of Murray — The queen escapes from Lochleven — Battle of 
Langside — Mary's flight to England — She is tried in England for 
the murder of her husband — Sought in marriage by the Duke of 
Norfolk — His design defeated — Lethington's mock trial — Murray 
assassinated. 

A.D. 1567 to A.D. 1570. 

GONTEMFOBARi; SOVEREIGNS. 

England, France. Oermany. Spam. Pope. 

Elizabeth. Charles IX. MaximiUan II. Philip II. Pius V. 

Impobtant Contemporary Events. 

1567. Persecution of the protestants in the Netherlands by the Duke 

of Alva. 

1568. The Moors exterminated in Spain by Philip II. 

1569. Protestants defeated in France at Jamac and Moncontour. 
1569. Royal Exchange built in London by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

The regency thus so frankly bestowed upon the Earl of 
Murray during his absence, was no mere gratuitous boon 
of his countrymen. Always an o£Gice of danger and diffi- 
culty in Scotland, from the powerful aristocracy which it 
was compelled to confront, it was at present so entangled, 
that no talents short of his were reckoned sufficient for the 
task. In accepting it, he armed against himself the power- 
ful &mily of the Hamiltons, who regarded his exaltation as 
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an insult to their own superior claims ; and the nobles of 
the queen's party, who regarded him not only as a traitor 
to his sovereign, but an unnatural enemy to his sister. With 
more than hsdf of the nobility thus arrayed against him, he 
might still have found a resource in the unity of his own 
party ; but here, the prospect was, if possible, still more 
perplexing. Of those nobles and barons by whom he had 
been caUed to Scotland in the hour of danger, some had no 
care but for their own selfish interests, and would be ready 
to desert him in danger or reverse. Others, enriched with 
church plunder, maintained a fierce warfare with the re- 
formed clergy, whom they kept in utter poverty, and were 
ready to resist every interference of the regent in behatf of 
the church's claims, more strenuously than either the re- 
storation of Mary, or even the enthralment of their country. 
Thus, while every step of duty was to be a conflict not only 
with his enemies, but with his friends and supporters, the 
general lawlessness of the country was to be bridled, and its 
numerous feuds suppressed ; the aid of Elizabeth in behalf 
of the interests of the reformation and the infant sovereign 
secured, and yet her grasping encroachments upon the 
liberties of the nation kept in check. Such were the diffi- 
culties he encountered, such the perils to which he exposed 
himself, in accepting the thankless office of regent. On his 
arrival in Scotland, he had hoped, indeed, that these might 
be obviated by a very natural process. The calumnies heaped 
upon the unfortunate Mary might be only the aspersions 
of party rancour; which a dispassionate examination would 
disprove ; and having thus cleared herself, her restitution to 
the government could be easily accomplished. In this be- 
nevolent hope, Murray repaired to Lodileven, and held 
friendly intercourse with its pining inmate. But proofis of 
her complicity in the murder of Darnley too powerful for 
even fraternal affection to obviate, were adduced by his 
alarmed supporters, so that he found himself compelled, as 
the last resource of duty, to submit to an office filled with 
all the cares and dangers, but having none of the honours 
or enjoyments of a royal seat. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties with which he was sur- 
rounded at the outset, the new regent commenced his career 
with vigour, wherein no favour was shown to high and 
titled malefactors. He also made a progress through the 
country, in which, as on former occasions, he tamed the 
wild borderers, and inflicted summary justice upon their 
principal marauders, without heeding the remonstrances of 
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their powerfhl cliieftains, by whom these excesses were abet* 
ted. This rigid administration^ so unwonted in Scottish 
government, bat so necessary for the troubled state of the 
country, soon called his enemies into action ; and a union 
was formed among them for the liberation of the queen, at 
the head of which were the Hamiltons, who hoped to attain 
the long-coveted honours of royalty, bv having Mary entirely 
within their power. They were jomed by the Earls of 
Huntley and Argyle, who were related to the Hamiltons ; 
by Murray of TuUibardin, one of the challengers of Both- 
well at Carberry Hill, but a papist, and therefore opposed 
to the regent on the score of religion ; by Maitland of Leth* 
ington, that most able, but most restless and versatile of 
politicians, who had embraced, furthered, and forsaken every 
party in turn since the regency of Mary of Guise ; and by 
Sir James Balfour, the unscrupulous accomplice, and after- 
wards the betrayer of Bothwell. The latter being now a 
prisoner in Denmark, and without prospect of liberation, the 
conspirators hoped that the queen, if reinstated, would be 
entirely under their own control. The only difficulty was 
to free her from prison, but this she soon accomplished by 
her own address. So effectually had she ingratiated herself 
with her keepers, that they were won over to her interests, 
and the plan of escape arranged. On the evening of the 
2d of May, the key of the castle gate was stolen by a 
page, who silently conducted Mary with two attendants to 
the lake, and rowed them over in a skiff to the opposite 
side. Here, she was received by Lord Seton and an armed 
party, who had been waiting her arrival, with whom she set 
off at full gallop to Hamilton. She was soon joined by 
those nobles and barons who retained their old allegiance, 
or were adherents of the Eomish faith, besides those shift- 
ing characters whom the strict administration of the regent 
had alarmed, or who hoped to profit by a change. Their 
followers soon amounted to six thousand men, confident in 
their cause and the royal presence, and eager for immediate 
conflict. 

At this moment the situation of Murray was highly criti- 
cal. He was at Glasgow, scarcely eight miles distant, hold- 
ing a justiciary court, and attended only by his own retinue, 
while of the adherents who accompanied him, some were 
already stealing away to the enemy's camp. Alarmed at 
the danger, his friends counselled a hasty retreat; but as 
such a step would have given strength and courage to the 
insurrection, he resolved, with whatever forces he could 
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master, to become the assailant. Having formed this dar- 
ing resolution, he sent speedy intelligence to those of his 
own party whom he could trust, whue he amused his op- 
ponents with negociation. The hours thus gained produced 
armed bands ; he was joined by Morton, Lennox, Hume, 
and other allies, who reached Glasgow by forced marches, 
so that he was soon at the head of between three and four 
thousand men, with whom he resolved to give battle. The 
intention gf the other party was to march to Dumbarton, 
where, after having placed the queen for safety in the castle, 
they might pursue or procrastinate the war at pleasure ; but 
the regent anxious to anticipate such a campaign, threw him- 
self across their path at Langside, by which their route lay, 
and occupied the hill at the foot of which the village stood. 
Thus finding instant battle inevitable, the queen's party 
rushed forward to the encounter with a rashness that pre- 
dicted their overthrow. The conflict became so desperate, 
that the opposing spears of the front ranks crossed each 
other in a close struggle of weight and personal strength, 
and formed a level platform, strewn with the missiles of 
those who hurled them from behind, while each party endea- 
voured by sleight or endurance to bear the other to the 
earth. As they thus swayed to and fro on equal terms, 
and with all the deep hatred of civil strife, a furious charge 
from the right wing of the regent's army, headed by Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, decided the day ; the queen's forces reeled, 
and gave back before the additional shock ; upon which 
Murray followed with so decisive an onset, that they were in- 
stantly put to the rout. Many would have been slaughtered 
in the flight, especially by the Highlanders in the regent's 
army, who fled when the battle was at the hottest^ and only 
returned when all danger was over, to pursue and slay the 
fugitives, had not the humanity of Murray interposed with 
strict orders to spare those who no longer resisted. Such 
was the decisive battle of Langside, in which, notwithstand- 
ing the mutual fury of the combatants, with the queen for 
a spectator, and her crown staked upon the issue, little more 
than two hundred of her own party fell ; while on the regent's 
side the loss consisted of only one soldier — a result that re- 
minds us of the flerce but almost bloodless battles of the 
well-panoplied condottieriy during the Italian wars of the 
middle ages. 

As for Mary, who had stood upon a neighbouring hill, 
an anxious witness of the conflict, she saw her last de- 
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fence shivered, in the utter discomfiture of her army, and 
the capture of its bravest leaders. Struck with the fear 
of being again a prisoner, she set off at fall gallop, and 
never dismounted until she arrived at Dundrennan Ab- 
bey in Dumfriesshire, full sixty miles from the place of 
battle. Even there, the dread of captivity still haunted 
her, so that she formed the fatal resolution of putting the 
English border between herself and the pursuers, and 
taking refrige in the doubtfril faith of Elizabeth. She ac- 
cordingly crossed the Solway, and wrote to the queen of 
England from Workington, describing her helpless condition, 
and craving for shelter and aid. Elizabeth sent an answer 
full of assurances of kindness, while she charged her mes- 
sengers to keep close watch upon the Scottish queen, and 
prevent her escape. Afi;er fifteen days of anxious suspense, 
Mary again wrote requesting a personal intercourse with 
her royal cousin, that she might clear herself from the 
foul charges which her subjects had heaped upon her. In 
the mean time, Murray had been equally alert, and with 
a similar application. After successfully repressing the 
queen's party, and restoring order, he turned his attention 
to England, where his character was now at stake, and 
to Elizabeth, whose unfavourable constructions were to 
be feared ; and he offered to send commissioners to justify 
those steps by which his sovereign had been driven into 
exile. The offers of both parties were highly grateful to 
Elizabeth. She was thus about to be elevated into the 
office of a judge paramount : the fate of Scotland would be 
in her hands, as it had been with Edward I., upon the 
question of the royal succession ; and warned by his errors, 
she resolved to go to work more silently and successfully 
than Edward had done. 

Her first difficulty was to induce the parties to appear in 
person, and submit to the humiliation of an equal trial. 
Mary was therefore reminded of Elizabeth's sisterly affec- 
tion, as well as her general attachment to the cause of 
sovereigns, now endangered by this Scottish rebellion ; and 
how earnestly she desired to reconcile her cousin to her 
subjects, and replace her upon her throne. It was then 
softly added, that previous to such interference it behoved 
Mary to clear herself of the charge through which she had 
been deposed, and that also by a fair assize before the queen 
of England, whom she had herself chosen as judge. Mary 
was indignant at this proposal into which her frank offer 
had entrapped her, by which her accusing subjects would 
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be her equals, and the queen of England her superior and 
sovereign. She was ready, she said, to confront Morton 
and Lethington, her principal accusers, in a private inter- 
view, and before competent witnesses, but to more than this 
she would not submit. On the other hand, Murrai^ was 
ready to send commissioners, whose proofs would sufficiently 
justify the part he had taken against his sister and mistress 
before any tribunal whatever ; but as yet, he does not seem 
to have calculated the necessity of a personal appearance 
for such a purpose. Elizabeth endeavoured to reconcile 
both parties to the humiliation with her wonted cunning. 
To the regent, she promised that if Mary's guilt was esta- 
blished, iSie should then be detained a close prisoner in 
England ; while to the queen of Scots, she intimated that 
Murray's accusations in open court, so far from being re- 
ceived, would be quashed and silenced, and the way thus 
opened for her complete restoration. A month was spent 
in procrastination, occasioned by the intrigues of this 
double-dealing, which was at last crowned with the desired 
success. Mary reluctantly assented, on the understanding, 
that Elizabeth was not to act as judge, but as her friend, 
kinswoman, and counsellor, and for the'purpose of reinstating 
her upon the Scottish throne. After this, the lighter task 
was to deal with the regent, and obtain proofe of Mary's 
guilt. He was ordered therefore to send his commissioners 
to York, with the intimation, that their non-appearance 
would establish their sovereign's innocence, and his own 
condemnation as a rebel. Engaged as he was in restoring 
order to the distracted country, his absence at such a period 
was most unseasonable ; but as the nobles were averse to 
the task, he found himself compelled to repair to England 
in person, as the principal accuser. He went accordingly to 
Yor^, taking with him as commissioners the Earl of Morton, 
Lord Lindsay, the Bishop of Orkney, and the Commendator 
of Dunfermline. To these were added several assistants, 
the chief of whom was the restless and subtle Lethington, 
whom the regent dared not leave behind, and the celebrated 
George Buchanan. 

The events of a trial so strange and unprecedented as 
that of an independent sovereign before a foreign tribunal, 
were so numerous, and withal so complex, that the chief of 
them can only be glanced at in a compend of Scottish his- 
tory. It commenced on the 3d of October (1668) before 
the commissioners of the English queen, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was at their head. Murray had brought with 
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him the contents of Bothwell's casket, which he intended 
to produce as proofs of Mary's guilt, but only at the last 
extremity, and when every other proof had railed ; whUe 
Mary, conscious of this intention, was anxious that they 
should be withheld, even though her innocence might still 
be called in question. The very commencement of uie trial, 
also, was ominous of an unsatisfactory conclusion, for it was 
a demand on the part of the Duke of Norfolk on the first day 
of meeting, that the Scottish commissioners should do hom* 
age to the crown of England, as their sovereign had chosen 
Elizabeth for her judge. To this, Lethington sharply replied, 
that when Huntingdon, Cumberland, and Northumberland 
were restored, with such other lands as Scotland did of old 
possess in England, homage would be gladly made for the 
said lands ; bat as to the crown and kingdom of Scotland, it 
was more free than England had lately been, when it paid St 
Peter's penny to the Pope. When the complaint of Mary's 
commissioners was stated, charging the Earl of Murray with 
rebellion, the latter, instead of proceeding, as was expected, 
to justify himself by the proofs of the queen's accession to 
the murder of Damley, merely adduced the fact of the 
queen's marriage with Bothwell, and the general odium 
which that step had occasioned. This backwardness arose 
from his doubts whether the queen of England would pro- 
nounce his mistress guilty, let the evidence be what it might, 
in which case he would only criminate her to his own hurt. ' 
But Elizabeth being determined that Mary should at 
least be accused of the murder, caused the trial to be re- 
moved from York to Westminster, that the court might 
be more completely under her control. There, the regent 
was so closely coerced by Elizabeth and her ministers, that 
after much reluctance he was compelled to speak out. He 
accused Mary of being accessary to the murder of Damley ; 
and on being urged for proof, he produced the fatal casket 
and its contents. These were considered so conclusive, that 
Mary was advised by Elizabeth to resign her claims in 
favour of her son, and retire into private life, a proposal 
which the former indignantly rejected, declaring that the 
letters were a forgery, and that the last words she uttered, 
should be those of a queen of Scotland. After three months 
had been wasted in this trial, of which we have only alluded 
to the principal heads, a definitive sentence was pronouncd, 
that involved the whole matter in its original uncertainty. 
Murray and his adherents were declared to have done 
nothing prejudicial to their honour and allegiance — ^but 
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that on the other hand, nothing had been adduced that 
could justly inculpate the queen of Scotland. Thus, both 
the opposing parties were declared to have been in the rights 
aud on the I3th of January 1569 the regent set out for 
Scotland. 

Such was the unsatisfactory result of a trial in which not 
only such foul guilt was arraigned, but so deep an interest 
at stake. StSl, the politic and selfish queen of Eng- 
land had accomplished her purposes without the odium of 
a condemnation. The proofs of Mary's crime had been 
dragged into open day, and her character blasted by the 
exposure. She might now be safely detained a prisoner in 
England, in which case, her rival could exercise the chief 
direction of Scottish affairs, with more security than ever. 
But besides these political advantages, Elizabeth was 
gratified as a woman by the degradation of one whose 
charms had eclipsed her own. All this being accomplished, 
she cunningly stopped short, when to have proceeded farther 
would have degraded the majesty, and compromised the 
safety of a crowned head, in which her own interests were as 
deeply at stake as those of the unfortimate queen of Soot- 
land. Little .did she know, however, how soon the dreadfdl 
precedent she had afforded of a trial, where a sovereign was 
the culprit and subjects the accusers, would be repeated 
upon one of her own successors ; and that in the latter case, 
the arraignment at Westminster would only be a prelude to 
the scaffold at Whitehall. 

Even as it was, however, this trial was not without im- 
mediate danger to Elizabeth, from a dark political under- 
current with which it was accompanied, originating in the 
ambition of the Duke of Norfolk. This nobleman, the 
grandson of that Earl of Surrey who had won the victory of 
Flodden, although professedly a protestant, was covertly a 
papist ; and on the flight of Mary into England, he had 
contemplated a marriage with the fagitive, as the best 
means of restoring her to her throne, re-establishine the 
papal interests, and advancing himself to even a higher 
rank than that which he now held as the most influential 
of the English nobility. His first aim, therefore, was to 
prevent the trial ; his next, to facilitate Mary's restoration ; 
and both, he saw, might be easily accomplished by the re- 
moval of the Scottish regent. He accordingly instructed 
the Earl of Westmoreland to intercept him on crossing the 
border ; but as Murray was accompanied with a formidable 
train, the ambush was withdrawn, so that he reached York 
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Id safety. Thus disappointed in Ids hope of destroying the 
principal witness, and the written evidences of Mary's guilt, 
which Murray carried with him, the duke held close con- 
ferences with Lethington, in whom the scheme of the 
marriage had originated, and by whom he was taught to 
throw such impediments into the trial, as had nearly 
rendered it abortive. The disappointment that followed 
only suggested still more desperate expedients, so that he 
now began to contemplate the dethronement and death of 
his own sovereign, as the only step by which his ambitious 
purposes could be accomplished. 

The return of the regent to Edinburgh after his harass- 
ing cares at York and Westminster, was particularly grate- 
fal to all the lovers of order ; for in consequence of a report 
spread abroad by the queen's faction, that he was a pri- 
soner in the tower of London, the marauders of the land 
had emerged from their hiding-places. The suddenness of 
his arrival quickly cleared the highways, and restored 
security and peace. His first movement was to suppress 
the power of the Hamiltons. Their chief, who had been 
adopted by Mary as her father, and appointed Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, exercised his new office like an independent 
sovereign, by disowning the authority of the young king 
and the regent, and issuing proclamations forbidding obe- 
dience to be ^ven to any officers but those of his own ap- 
pointment. Kesolute in suppressing this rival government, 
Murray acted with his wonted vigour and decision. He 
summoned the duke, and commanded him to subscribe 
allegiance to James YI., and give hostages for his dutiful 
conduct ; and on demurring at this proposal, the proud 
sovereign-expectant was imprisoned in the castle of Edin- 
biirgh. Following this energetic course, the regent next 
proceeded against the duke's powerful idlies, the Earls of 
Argyle and Huntley, who had risen in arms, the former of 
whom he compelled to dismiss his forces, and the latter to 
make restitution to those he had injured, and give hostages 
for his future allegiance. Having thus broken up the 
armed confederation by which the peace of the country 
was subverted, and the government menaced, he proceeded 
to the northern counties, the wild excesses of which he soon 
sum>ressed by the execution of the ringleaders. 

While the regent was thus employed, the dangers against 
the country from England were rapidly accumulating. The 
project of the Duke of Norfolk to espouse the Queen of 
Scots, in which he was countenanced by some of the most 
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influential noblemen in England, was fast ripening into 
action ; and Elizabeth, as yet unconscious of the design, 
was induced to send the choice of three proposals to Sie 
regent in behalf of the deposed queen, which were laid be- 
fore a convention of the nobles assembled at Perth on the 
25th of July. These proposals were, either that Mary 
should be restored to the throne, to hold it upon the same 
tenure as before — or that her son should be united with her 
in the government under a regency, until he reached the age 
of seventeen — or, finally, that she should be suffered to re- 
turn to Scotland, and there enjoy full liberty, but as a pri- 
vate person. The first proposal was declared impossible, 
and the second dangerous ; as for the third, it was regarded 
more favourably, although no definite assent was yielded. 
But in addition to these proposals from Elizabeth, by which 
she was delivering the Queen of Scots into the hands of her 
adherents, and unconsciously arming both nations for her 
own destruction, there was another from Mary, which ex- 
cited still deeper attention and alarm : it was, that compe- 
tent judges should be appointed to review her marriage with 
BothweU, so that if found illegal, it might forthwith be dis- 
solved. The queen's party in the Scottish parliament, who 
were urgent upon this proposal, pretended to wonder why 
those of the opposite faction, who only a year ago had been 
80 clamorous for her separation from BothweU, should now 
be so reluctant to effect it. But the king's party were 
abready aware of the drift of this application, and justly 
trembled for the consequences of a fourth marriage on the 
part of their sovereign, with a nobleman so powerftd and 
popishly inclined as the Duke of Norfolk. The proposal 
was therefore rejected, notwithstanding the support of 
Lethington, whose ambitious hopes were concentrated upon 
this favourite scheme, which had originated in his own 
politic brain. Such intrigues, however, as that of the pro- 
posed marriage, could not long remain hid from the know- 
ledge of Elizabeth, to whom every bird of the air seemed to 
be a purchased spy ; and on learning the duke's intentions, 
she significantly warned him to beware upon what pillow he 
laid his head. Norfolk, on finding himself detected, promised 
to renounce his ambitious purpose ; but by continuing his 
intrigues, he showed that he either lacked power or purpose 
to make his promise good. The further narrative of his 
dark and dangerous course, which seems to have aimed at 
nothing short of the deposition of Elizabeth, the reign of 
himself and Mary over both kingdoms, and the complete 
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restoration of the Romish faith, belongs more properly to 
the history of England. It is enough to state, that in pro- 
secution of his daring aim, he excited a rebellion in the 
northern counties of England, headed by the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, whicn was defeated, 
and that soon after he expiated his treason upon the scaffold. 
In consequence of the deep share in these intrigues which 
had been taken by Lethington, that artful man, after the 
convention of Perth, had found it necessary for his safety 
to retire to Athol. But as he was too dangerous to be 
allowed to go at large, he was summoned by the regent to 
come to Stu-ling, and take his place at the council-board. 
The order being imperative, Lethington was compelled to 
leave his retreat ; and, secure in his numerous adherents, he 
appeared at his place with a calm and resolute counte- 
nance. On his arrival, however, even while he sat at council, 
Thomas Crawford, a gentleman of the train of the Ei^rl of 
Lennox, entered, and accused him of being an accomplice 
in the murder of Damley. Lethington scornfully denied 
the charge, and offered himself for trial, upon which he was 
committed to ward in a private house in Edinburgh, until 
the appointed day arrived. From this restraint, however, he 
was soon delivered by his old associate, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
who, on showing an order forged in the regent's name for 
the delivery of the prisoner, obtained his release, and carried 
him off to the castld, of which he was now governor. But 
dearly did the gallant soldier pay for this unjust interposi- 
tion. Lethington soon acquired over him the ascendancy 
of a cunning and powerful intellect, and converted one of the 
best champions of the reformation into an unscrupulous ad- 
herent of the queen. Having now the strongest fortress in 
the kingdom for his place of residence, and the greater part 
of the military force in Edinburgh at his devotion, Leth- 
ington urged the nomination of a day for trial, confident 
that he could either undergo or brave it with impunity. 
At the appointed time, when he came down from the castle, 
the city was occupied by a large body of horse commanded 
by his adherent. Lord Home ; the principal nobles of the 
queen's party followed him to the tribunal,, attended by 
troops of armed retainers ; and all indicated, that let the 
charges be what they might, the accused was to be brought 
off in triumph. Such was the manner in which justice still 
continued to be brow-beaten in the Scottish capital, when 
the culprit had force upon his side. On the present occa- 
sion, it was but a repetition of the mock trial and absolution 
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of Bothwell : no accuser dared to present himself, and even 
Murray, who should have presided, fonnd it unsafe to enter 
the city. 

This daring event, by which the guilty was absolved, sig- 
nified but too clearly that the danger was transferred from 
the criminal to the judge, and that the life of Murray, 
hitherto so eventful, and so full of struggle against prevail- 
ing lawlessness, would probably soon be hurried to a prema- 
ture close. The omen was speedily verified. Among the 
prisoners who had been taken at the battle of Langside, and 
whose life had been spared by the clemency of the regent, 
was James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, nephew to the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. But although his estates had been 
forfeited on account of his rebellion, his wife, the heiress of 
Woodhouselee, upon the river Esk, retired to her own man- 
sion, ignorant that her patrimony had been alienated by her 
husband to the Justice Clerk, as the price of his safety. 
The lady was rudely ejected from her home by the new oc- 
cupant, and after wandering almost naked during the cold 
night, she was found in the morning in a state of incurable 
frenzy. Hamilton was furious for revenge ; but instead of 
limiting it to the real offender, he resolved to strike at the 
regent himself, whom he looked upon as the head and front 
of the atrocity. This false bias he had probably received 
from his own rebellious clan ; for a bond had been sub- 
scribed by the Hamiltons for the regent's destruction, and 
their emissaries were active throughout the country insti- 
gating others to join the infamous coalition. Bothwellhaugh 
now offered to be the actor of the deed, and thus animated 
by party, as well as personal feeling, he watched his oppor- 
tunity first at Glasgow, and afterwards at Stirling, but in 
vain. At last, he selected Linlithgow, at a time when the 
regent was to pass through that town, on a journey from 
Stirling to Edinburgh. The cool deliberation with which 
the ruffian made his arrangements, resembled more the cir- 
cumspection of a bravo who murders for hire, and is only 
anxious to do it safely, than the daring of one who in taking 
a life, stakes his own upon the cast. Being accommodated 
by his uncle the archbishop with the use of a house in the 
principal thoroughfare, he planted himself in a small wooden 
gallery that projected into the main street ; covered the floor 
where he stood with a mattress, that his step might not be 
heard ; and hung a black cloth behind him, to prevent his 
shadow from being seen upon the wall. Having cut out 
a loop-hole beneath the latticed window, through which he 
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could level his carbine, that was loaded with three bullets, 
he waited in grim tranquillity for the coming of his victim. 
Murray had been forewarned of some attempt against his 
life : even the house of the assassin had been pointed out, 
and an offer made to apprehend him. But the fearless re- 
gent disregarding the danger, hoped to escape it by ridiug 
quickly past the place. In this purpose he was prevented 
by the crowd that filled the street, and Bothwellhauffh took 
deliberate aim, and fired. The shot passed right through 
the lower part of the regent's body, and killed the horse of 
a gentleman who rode near his side. A wild uproar arose ; 
but before the search commenced, the desperado had mounted 
a fleet horse, with which he soon distanced pursuit, and 
reached Hamilton in safety. As for Murray, he no sooner 
felt himself struck, than he dismounted from his steed, and 
walked up to the palace as if he had been unhurt. Soon, 
however, notwithstanding the hopes of his friends, it was 
found that he was mortally wounded, an intimation which 
he received with pious equanimity. On his friends com- 
plaining to him of his placability thus foully requited, and 
stating how easily all might have been avoided, had he but 
put the murderer to death, he nobly replied : " Your im- 
portunity will never make me repent my clemency." After 
committing his soul to God, and his young sovereign to the 
loyalty of his friends, he expired. This bereavement, so fatal 
to Scotland, occurred on the 23d of January 1570, after a 
life which, though so active and illustrious, was still in the 
prime of manhood. He only wanted the accident of legiti- 
macy to have been one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
and best of Scottish kings ; and his memory was long after 
cherished by his grateful country, under the title of " The 
Good Kegent." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The Earl of Lennox appointed regent — Capture of Dumbarton Caatle 
— Surprisal of the king'sparliament — Lennox slain — £arl of Mar 
raised to the regency — He is succeeded by the Earl of Morton — 
Death of John Knox. 

A.D. 1570 to A.D. 1572. 

A few hours only sufficed to show the loss that Scotland 
had sustained in the death of the good regent. The plot 
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against his life had been so well known, and the result so 
securely anticipated, that on the evening after the murder, 
Scott of Buccleugh and Ker of Phamihirst made an inroad 
into the English border; and when the plunderers were 
menaced with Murray's resentment for this breach of the 
national peace, the reply was, '' Tush ! the regent is as cold 
as the bit in my horse's mouth !" While these powerful border 
chiefs thus endeavoured to advance the cause of their mistress 
by stirring up a new war with England, the other leaders of 
Mary's party armed themselves for civil conflict ; and the 
Hamiltons, under pretext of maintaining order, only fer- 
mented the general disorder, in the hope of promoting their 
own ambitious projects. The country, like a ship deprived 
of the strong hand that had so ably steered it, was thus 
driven before the winds, and impelled towards rocks and 
quicksands. 

The first question in such a crisis was the appointment 
of a successor to the regency ; but a duty so obviously ne- 
cessary at this moment was fiercely opposed by the Hamil- 
tons. " What business," they asked, " had the Scottish par- 
liament to choose a regent, without the sanction of their 
sovereign ?" It happened also, as it frequently does in the 
most trying periods of a country, and when power is least 
desirable, that it was only the more strongly coveted, so 
that there were too many influential pretenders to the re- 
gency to make the choice either easy or safe. While the 
land was thus without a ruler, the king's party who assem- 
bled at Edinburgh, and the queen's whose head-quarters 
were at Leith, assembled their rival parliaments, and issued 
counter-proclamations against each other, so that obedience 
to either or none was equally punishable as treason. To 
add also to the miseries of civil contest, the English reta- 
liated the inroad of Scott and Ker, by an invasion into'Teviot- 
dale, where they committed great devastation. After four 
months of anarchy, the Earl of Lennox, grandfather of the 
young sovereign, was appointed regent ; and as the nomina- 
tion was only by one party, he was instantly obliged to take 
the field for the suppression of the other. He raised an 
army, with which he overawed those lords of the queen's 
faction who had been most active in the civil war ; chased 
the Earl of Huntley, their head, from Linlithgow, and re- 
covered Paisley from the Hamiltons, who had placed a gar- 
rison there. 

It would be both painful and unprofitable to follow out 
the events of that unnatural strife which now continued ; 
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bnt of these, the capture of Dumbarton Castle was a feat 
of Buccessful dariug too remarkable to be omitted. This 
strong fortress, cresting the two summits of an almost insur- 
mountable rock at the confluence of the Clyde and the Leven, 
and having these two rivers for moats, was still considered 
impregnable, notwithstanding the invention of gunpowder, 
and constituted, with the Castle of Edinburgh, the chief 
possession of the queen's party, by which they could bridle 
the kingdom and protract the war at pleasure. While the 
garrison of Dumbarton exulted in fancied security, one of 
their number who conceived himself unjustly treated by 
Lord Fleming, the governor, deserted, and repairing to the 
other party, explained by what means the rock might be 
scaled, and offered to be guide in tlm attempt. In conse- 
quence of his representations, Captain Crawford of Jordan- 
hill, a gallant officer, and greatly esteemed by the late 
regent, undertook the perilous adventure. Having pro- 
vided himself with ladders, ropes, and iron-cramps, for the 
purpose of escalade, he marched from Glasgow on the 
evening of the first of April, at the head of a small military 
force, sending a few horsemen before him to scour the high- 
ways towards Dumbarton and intercept all passengers, so 
that tidings of his approach might not be carried to the 
castle. Such also was his precaution, that even the soldiers 
were not aware of his purpose until they had nearly reached 
their destination. They silently won their way to the for- 
midable rock, and began to ascend by the dim moonlight ; 
but the scaling ladders being hooked upon a slippery pro- 
jection, lost their hold, and the stout assailants fell to the 
ground. Happily, however, the castle itself being surroun- 
ded by a fog, the sentinels could see nothing from the walls, 
and were not alarmed by the noise. Again the ladders 
were planted ; but when the topmost round was reached, 
the soldiers still found themselves twenty feet from a narrow 
ledge upon which alone they could obtain a standing. Craw- 
ford, however, scrambled up to an ash-tree that grew upon 
the ledge, and having fastened ropes to it^ his foUowers 
were enabled to draw themselves up to the landing-place. 
A more dangerous ascent still remained before the walls 
could be reached, and to add to the difficulty, one of their 
number was taken with a sudden fit, and clung insensible 
to the rounds of the ladder ; so that while it was impos- 
sible to pass him, the garrison would have been roused by 
the cruel expedient of throwing h\m down headlong. In 
this trying dilemma, Crawford caused him to be tied to the 
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rounds, and the ladder reversed, and thus the soldiers were 
enabled to ascend over the belly of their insensible com- 
panion. Although they had now reached the foot of the 
walls, daylight was already breaking, upon which they planted 
their ladders for the third time, and commenced their last 
and most dangerous ascent. The guards roused at the 
noise, hurled stones at the foremost who were mounting ; 
but diese quickly gaining the rampart, slew the sentinels, 
and made way for their companions, who no sooner crowded 
upon the old crumbling wall, than it fell inward, bearing 
them right into the midst of their enemies. The garrison 
half-roused from sleep and confounded by this unexpected 
onset, were struck down or made prisoners almost without 
resistance ; while Lord Fleming, half-naked, scrambled down 
the rock, threw himself into a boat that was moored at the 
bottom, and escaped into the Highlands. Such was the 
daring nature of this enterprise, that even the captors them- 
selves, when they looked down upon the beetling clifis which 
they had surmounted, declared, that had they known them 
better, they would not have made the attempt. The cap- 
tives were kindly treated, with the exception of John Ha- 
milton, Archbishop of St Andrews, who, during the storming 
of the castle, was taken, accoutred for battle in a shirt of 
mail and steel bonnet. As he was obnoxious to the king's 
party on account of his talents and intrigues, he was brou^t 
^ to trial at Stirling, and convicted, among other crimes, of 
having been accessary to the murder of me regent Murray. 
He was'sentenced to be hanged ; and the ignominious doom 
was carried into execution on the 6th of April, notwith- 
standing his high office in the church, and powerful alli- 
ances. 

Although the capture of Dumbarton Castle was a severe 
loss to the queen's party, as it precluded the hope of fo- 
reign assistance through the river Clyde, the civil contention 
stiU continued, while the existence of two rival parliaments 
only served to sanction the atrocities that were committed 
on either side. One of these parliaments held for the 
queen at Edinburgh, under protection of the guns of the 
CQrStle, although it could muster no hisher influence than 
that of two spiritual and three temporal lords, pronounced 
sentence of forfeiture against the recent and two hundred 
of the chief supporters of the opposite party ; upon which 
their rivals convoked an assembly at Stirling, that was 
numerously attended, and held with great pomp^ being 
graced with the presence of the young king, now only five 
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years old, who opened it with a speech which had been 
taught him for the occasion. They then proceeded to the 
woA of retaliation, hy proclaiming as traitors, the Duke of 
Ghastelherault, the £arl of Huntley, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
and the principal adherents of the king's party. 

Feeble, however, though the queen's cause apparently was, 
if estimated by parliamentary numbers, it possessed in Sir 
William Kirkaldy, a resource that promised to be more 
effectual than mere votes and condemnations. This able 
soldier, aware of the security in which the king's party had 
assembled at Stirling, resolved to requite them by a cami- 
sade that would more than counterpoise the loss of Dum- 
barton. As the deed required quickness and secrecy, only 
three hundred and forty border troopers, and sixty mounted 
hagbutters, were sent from the capital, with his instructions 
to surprise the town of Stirling, inhabited by more than 
two thousand men who could handle a weapon, and to cap- 
ture the whole parliament in the midst of its throng of 
armed attendants. The assailants having left their horses 
a mile off, entered the town at midnight, with the same 
caution and success that had distinguished the rival exploit ; 
and almost in an instant, the regent, the Earls of Glencairn, 
Argyle, Cassilis, Eglinton, Montrose, and Buchan, and the 
lords Semple, Cathcart, and Ogilvy, were roused from sleep 
to find themselves in the iron grasp of border freebooters. 
Thus far all had gone prosperously, and the future destinies 
of Scotland trembled in the scale, when one of those appa- 
rently trivial events occurred, by which Providence often 
confounds the wise and strong, and decides the fate of na- 
tions. The Earl of Morton, who, in the midst of the alarm, 
barricaded his lodging, and made a desperate resistance, 
was not made prisoner until the building had been set on 
fire ; when alarmed by the noise, the Earl of Mar, eovemor 
of the castle, at the head of only forty soldiers, rushed out 
upon the borderers, who were already breaking into the 
shops in quest of plunder. At this unexpected assistance, 
the prisoners broke loose from their captors, the towns- 
people rose, and had not the assailants, true to their border 
habits, carried off every horse of Stirling in their flight, not 
one of them would have escaped. The regent, however, 
fell a sacrifice in the conflict. No sooner had the rescue 
arrived, than an officer of the opposite party, determined 
to make sure of him, barely came behind, and shot him in 
the back. The wound was mortal ; and this father of a 
race of kings expired in ike castle, affectionately recom- 
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mending his royal grandson to the care and fidelity of the 
surrounding lords. 

On the day after the murder of Lennox, the Earl of Mar, 
by whom the parliament had been delivered, was appointed 
regent. But unfortunately for his country, he was of too 

fentle a spirit for the trying difficulties that surrounded 
im ; and while he vainly endeavoured to restore peace 
by remonstrance and conciliation, the management of af- 
fairs was chiefly engrossed by the Earl of Morton, a man 
of very different stamp. This stem representative of 
the Douglasses, with all the courage, and much of the in- 
fluence of his race, had also a full share of the cruelty and 
ambition by which they had been distinguished ; so that 
in spite of the mild character of the new regent, the 
conflict soon assumed the significant appellation of the 
" Douglas war." The king's party still held possession of 
Leith, from which they could look to England for assistance 
by sea, while the queen's party occupied the capital : the 
surrounding district was trodden into barrenness beneath 
the iron heel of civil war, and encumbered with carcases ; 
and over the whole land, the partizans of either faction took 
their lessons from head-quarters, so that every town and 
village became a place of siege or spoliation. Such was 
the state of Scotland, when a stunning voice, that was 
heard over the whole uproar, made the combatants for a 
moment drop their weapons : this was the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholemew, in which the leading Protestants 
of France were allured to Paris, feasted by the court, and 
then massacred at midnight in cold blood. In the short 
space of a week, five hundred men of rank, among whom 
was the brave Admiral Coligny, by whose gallantry the 
country had been saved, and seventy thousand of the 
common people who professed the reformed faith, were 
butchered in France and its capital with so little com- 
punction, that the king fired from his palace window upon 
the crowd, as if they had been a herd of deer driven up for 
his sport, while the pope and cardinals chaunted a joyful 
Te JDeum at Kome when the foul deed was finished. By 
this event the Popish party in Scotland was brought into 
disrepute, and an alliance with France discountenanced ; 
while the bonds of intercourse between the countrv and 
Protestant England were so much strengthened, that Eliza- 
beth at last resolved to aid the king's party in reducing the 
castle of Edinburgh. But amidst the negociations for this 
important object, the Earl of Mar sickened and died, after 
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liaving held his troublesome office of regent only thirteen 
months. He had tried gentle arts in vain, and he expired 
broken-hearted when he found them ineffectual. One, how- 
ever, stepped into his room, from whom no such weakness 
could be expected. This was no other than the unscru- 
pulous and unsparing Morton, equally sagacious in counsel 
and brave in battle, and who was ready to lop off and ex- 
terminate, where his predecessor had pitied and spared. 
But on the day of his election, an event occurred of im- 
measurably greater importance in history than the rise and 
fall of rival coronets : this was the death of John Knox, 
the illustrious reformer of Scotland, which occurred at 
Edinburgh on the 24th of September 1572, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 

We have seen little of this eminent servant of God dur- 
ing the long bickerings of parties, and the fierce changes of 
civil conflict ; and yet, such is frequently the fate of those 
by whom the destinies of a country are to be most benefi- 
cially and permanently affected. The still small voice is 
drowned amidst the roar of artillery, the gentle dew is un- 
noticed in the heavy descent of the thunder-shower ; and 
yet, the one speaks of peace in heaven, and the other of 
prosperity on earth. The good fight of the Scottish apostle 
had been indeed a hard one, such as the sternest of the 
mail-clad warriors who crossed his path were unable to con- 
front, or even to comprehend ; but now the battle was over, 
and the worn-out combatant entering into his rest. The 
civil war in which his mission conuuenced had tasked his 
energies to the uttermost ; and when his toils were crowned 
with success, a worse conflict awaited him from the selfish- 
ness of those who reaped the fruits, and by whom his laige- 
hearted plans, that would have made Scotland great and 
glorious among the nations, were constantly opposed. He 
saw and measured the hitherto unknown powers that might 
be developed fr^m the national character, and would have 
fostered it by a system of education to which Europe had 
hitherto been a stranger ; but here he encountered an op- 
position from friends and adherents, compared with which 
that of open enemies was of little account. A prema- 
ture old age came on, composed of hours of anguish and 
struggle ; yet, although his heart was wounded to the death, 
his foot was still planted where his great Captain had placed 
him. But the crowning miseries, by which his end was no 
doubt accelerated, were the death of his noble friend, the 
Earl of Murray, and the massacre of Saint Bartholemew. 
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When the tidings of this last event arrived, he cansed him- 
self to be supported to the pnlpit, where he preached with 
almost supernatural energy agamst the deed, and its author, 
whom he termed, '' That cruel murderer and false traitor, 
the king of France.'^ He also hade the French ambassador, 
Le Croc, to tell his master, that his doom was pronounced in 
Scotland, which was, that the Divine vengeance would never 
depart from him nor his house, if repentance did not 
ensue ; but that his name should remain an execration to 
posterity, and none descending from him would enjoy his 
kingdom in peace. The ambassador requested the r^ent 
to silence this woe-denouncing preacher, and on being re- 
fased, he indigDantlv left the Kingdom. 

During the last illness of Knox, the cares of the Church, 
and his own ministerial duties, lay nearest to his heart ; so 
that, calling his colleague, with tne elders and deacons of 
the church, to his bedside, he gave them his dying charge, 
and bade them a last farewell. He declared to them that he 
had taught in sincerity the true and solid doctrine of the gos- 
pel of the Son of Ood ; and that his aim had been to instruct 
the ignorant, to confirm the faithful, to comfort the weak, 
the fearful, and the distressed, and to contend with divine 
threatenin^s against the proud and rebellious. " I profess 
before G-od, therefore, and before his holy angels," he added, 
" that I never made merchandise of the sacred word of 
Ood, never studied to please men, never indulged my own 
private passions or those of others ; but faithfully distri- 
buted the talents intrusted to me, for the edification of the 
church over which I watched." He then gave them his 
final blessing, and they departed in tears. He desired 
his colleague, and David Lindsay, minister of Leith, to re- 
main with him, and gave them a commission which showed 
how much the tender affections of our nature still kept pos- 
session of his heart. It was a message to Eirkaldy of 
Grange, ouce so frank and fearless in the cause of the Re- 
formation, and whose gallant character had found so warm 
a sympathy in his own. They went with their commission, 
which was, to exhort him no longer to put trust in the rock 
on which he was sheltered, nor the counsels of Lethington, 
whom he esteemed as a demi-sod ; and warning him in the 
language of a prophet, of the disgrace and ruin that would 
follow his refusal. Their mission was unsuocessful ; but 
still as death approached nearer, his yearning towards his 
ancient comrade seemed to increase, so that before he died 
he again sent Lindsay with a final expostulation. " Go to 
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the castle,'' he said, ^' to yon man whom ye know I haye 
loved so dearly : Go, I pray you, and tell him that I have 
sent you to him yet once more, to warn him, and bid him, 
in the name of God, to leave that evil cause, and give over 
that castle. K not, he shall be brought down over the 
walls of it with shame, and hang against the sun." Grange 
was moved at the appeal, and would perhaps have yielded, 
but for the interposition of his evil genius, Lethington, in- 
spired by whom, he returned a coarse refusal. " Well," 
said the dying man, when he heard the answer, ** I have 
been earnest with my God anent the two men. For the 
one, I am sorry that so shall befal him, yet God assures 
me that there is mercy for his soul ; for the other, I have 
no warrant that ever he shall be well." 

Among the many who crowded to his bed-side, and 
listened to his parting words, was the Earl of Morton, to 
whom he gave this solemn and important charge : " God 
has beaut&ed you with many benefits, which he has not 
given to every man ; as he has given you riches, wisdom, 
and friends, and now is to prefer you to the government of 
this realm. And, therefore, in the name of God, I charge you 
to use all these benefits aright, and better in time to come, 
than ye have done in times bypast ; first to God's glory, to 
the furtherance of the evangel, ike maintenance of the 
church of God and his ministry ; next, for the weal of the 
king, and his realm, and true subjects. If so ye shall do, 
God shall bless you and honour you ; but if ye do not, God 
shall spoil you of these benefits, and your end shall be igno- 
miny and i&ame." The end of Morton was indeed b igno- 
miny and shame, and he confessed upon the scaffold that 
be had found John Knox a true prophet. The last breath 
of the reformer was spent in prayers for his country, and 
the advancement of true religion, and in spiritual exhorta- 
tions to those who visited him. He was interred onthe 26th 
of November in the church-yard of St Giles, the funeral 
being attended by all the nobility in the capital ; and on 
the body being lowered into the grave, Morton, who had 
himself more tian once undergone the reformer's stem re- 
buke, pronounced this eulogium : *^ Here lieth a man who 
in his life never feared the face of man ; who hath been often 
threatened with dag and dagger, but yet hath ended his 
days in peace and honour." 
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CHAPTBE XXX. 

Castle of Edinburgh taken — Morton's nnjnst regency — He is compeDed 
to resign — His retnrn to power — Lennox and Arran become the 
king's favoorites — ^Morton aeonsed of a share in the mnrder of 
Damlej— He is tried and executed — Raid of Ruthven — Duke of 
Lennox banished — Earl of Arran 's oppressive conduct and death— 
Babington's conspiracy — Queen Mary's trial and execution— Con- 
duct of James on receiying the tidings. 

A.D. 1572 to A.D. 1586. 

Contemporary Soyereiqms. 

JSngland. France. Spam. Oermany. Popes. 

Elizabeth. Charles IX. Philip II. Maximilian II. Oregory XIIT. 
Henry III. Rodolphns II. Sextus Y. 

Important Contemporary Events. 
1574. Socinus propagates his heretical doctrines. 

1579. The republic of HoUand constituted by the union of Utrecht. 
1679. Power of Portugal broken by the invasion of Africa, and battle 

of Alcazar. 

1580. Sir Francis Drake sails round the world. 
1582. Pope Oregory XIII. introduces New Style. 
1584. Sir Walter Kaleigh discovers Virginia. 

On the appointment of the Earl of Morton to the regency, 
the last but hardest task remained for him to accomplish^ 
by which &e civil war could be terminated. This was the 
redaction of the castle of Edinburgh, which still bravely held 
out for the queen ; and the recent event at Stirling had 
shown that peace to the country was hopeless, as long as 
Edrkaldy and Maitland held possession of that command- 
ing fortress. Morton therefore lost no time in pressing the 
siege with redoubled vigour, in which he was assisted by 
an English reinforcement sent by Elizabeth, consisting of 
fifteen hundred men under the command of Sir William 
Drury. It was in vain that ELirkaldy continued to make 
the most determined resistance. The united troops pressed 
to the assault with rival valour ; the only well that supplied 
the castle was choked up with rubbish ; and the garnsoD, 
exhausted with toil and privation, broke out into open 
mutiny, and compelled the governor to surrender. E^k- 
aldy having yielded to the stem emergency, was sentenced 
by Morton, his old companion in arms, to be hanged at the 
cross of Edinburgh, notwithstanding the intercessions that 
were made in his behalf both by friends and enemies. He 
endured the ignominious death with that courage by which 
his whole life had been distiDguished ; and upon the scaf- 
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fold, expressed his comfort in the dying declaration of 
Knox, that still there was mercy for his soul. As for 
Liethington, he was not so fortunate ; for scorning the dis- 
grace of a public execution, "he died," says Sir James 
Melville, " i^ter the old Bomish fashion," having ended his 
days by poison in his prison at Leith. Thus perished the 
most politic Scotsman of his day, a wreck amidst the utter 
rain of all his ambitious projects, and abandoned by every 
party whom he had by turns forsaken and deceived. 

Morton having thus rid himself of the most formidable 
of his opponents, proceeded to gratify that avarice which so 
strongly marked his character. The troubles and priva- 
tions of his youth had inspired him with an undue estimate 
of the importance of money ; and being now possessed of 
power, and unrestrained by scruples, he showed that haste 
to be rich, which in a ruler is as incompatible with safety, 
as with innocence. He reclaimed with irritating ei^erness 
the crown lands tiiat had been alienated during the late 
conmiotions, debased the current coin of the realm, and 
caused heavy accusations to be devised against the wealthy, 
from the prosecution of which they were obliged to free 
themselves by pecuniary compositions. By these proceed- 
ings he incensed the nobility, and converted the greater 
part of them into enemies. His greed being still unsatisfied, . 
he proceeded to pillage the scanty endowments of that church 
of which he had so long professed himself the advocate 
and champion, and thus provoked the hostility of the 
clergy, as well as that of the nobility. To this invasion of 
the property of the church he was now indeed no stranger, 
having frequently practised it during the two previous 
regencies. Od the execution of Hamilton, the popish Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, the office should have expired, ac- 
cording to the agreement which had been established at the 
reformation. Morton however had procured for himself a 
grant empowering him to dispose of the see and its revenues ; 
and being unable, as a layman, to hold the archiepiscopal 
office, and draw its rents, he resolved to secure these ad- 
vantages by proxy. The office so obnoxious to presbyterian 
parity was therefore continued ; and Morton having filled 
it with a creature of his own, to whom he allowed a small 
stipend, continued to enjoy the profits of the archbishopric. 
This was deemed a happy device by the other nobles ; and 
as fast as the popish prelates died out, who according to 
agreement received two-thirds of their benefices, the vacan- 
cies were filled with tiie poorest and least scrupulous of the 
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reformed clergy, who were content to act as the land- 
Btewarts of their lay-patrons, to whom they paid the rentals 
of their bishoprics, receiving a pittance in return. The ex- 
pedient however was so cont^nptible in the eyes of the 
people, that these mock-prelates were called Tulchan bishops, 
from the practice of setting up a calf s skin 8tu£fed with 
straw before a cow, to make the reluctant animal yield 
its milk, which was called a tulchan. Knox, who in his 
last illness was at St Andrews on the appointment of 
Douglas, not only refused to inaugurate the new arch- 
bishop, but pronounced anatJiema both on the giver and re- 
ceiver of the of&ce. He also warned the General Assembly 
of the foul innovation which was thus introduced, and of the 
courage and earnestness with which it must be opposed. 
They did oppose it accordingly ; but Morton, who had set 
up the calves, denounced the recusant ministers, and threat- 
ened that he would lay their pride, and reduce them to 
order. Another of the regent's sacrilegious movements, 
was to procure the distribution of the third part of the 
church revenues allotted to the.reformed clergy to be as- 
signed to his own management, under the pretext, that 
in this way it could be more promptly and securely paid out 
to the ministers : but no sooner had he obtained nis wish 
. than he began to join two, three, and sometimes four 
parishes together under one minister, who received only a 
single stipend, while the surplus flowed into his own coffers. 
While Morton was thus driving onward in his career of 
sordid aggrandisement, he little knew, that through hi» 
tulchans, he was establishing an episcopal rule, and laying 
the ground for a fresh religious struggle, and a second re- 
formation in Scotland, compared with which the toils and 
sufferings of the first were of trivial amount. Another effect, 
and one which perhaps he would have considered of still 
higher importance, was his own downfal. In his eager- 
ness, he seems to have lost sight of that cautious policy by 
which he had risen to pre-eminence and success; and 
while he offended those parties whose opposition would have 
been enough at any time for his overthrow, he evinced no 
care to fortify himself by the favour of the young king, 
whom he treated as a child. It was through this apparently 
trivial neglect that the discontented nobles resolved to effect 
his downfal. The Earls of Argyle and Athol, who were at 
deadly feud with each other, had assembled their vassals, 
to try their quarrel by the event of battle ; but Morton who 
interfered with his wonted energy, not only made them dis- 
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band their forces, but threatened them with confiscation. 
This danger to their estates soon united the rival earls 
a^inst the common enemy: they repaired to Stirling 
C^tle, and obtained access to the young king ; and having 
ingratiated themselves into his confidence, tney gave such 
startling representations of the regent's oppressiveness and 
peculations, in which they were seconded by Morton's ene- 
mies who joined them, that James, although now only 
twelve years old, resolved to take the government into his 
own hands. He announced this decision to the regent ; 
and the latter finding the hostile coalition of the nobles too 
strong for him, was obliged to yield to this sentence of dis- 
mission. He retired to Lochleven, be*ook himself to rural 
occupations, and seemed wholly absorbed in the peaceful 
occupation of gardening. But those who knew his talents 
and ambition, mistrusted this apparent calm ; and his se- 
cluded habitation, which they called the Lion's Den, was 
re»^rded with trembling by the boldest of his hunters. 

Events soon succeeded by which Morton felt himself com- 
pelled to realise the worst fears of his enemies. In their 
eagerness to crush him, they began to denude him of his 
hoarded wealth ; and they attempted it by fines and exac- 
tions as unjust as those by which it had been amassed. 
This touched Morton in the tenderest point, and he roused 
himself for a desperate resistance. As his return to power 
was his only chance of safety, he sowed such feuds and 
dissensions among the nobles as to make his interference 
desirable; and on being invited to parliament, he soon 
procured himself to be chosen president, and the meetings 
to be held at Stirling, instead of Edinburgh where his 
enemies were strongest. Athol and Argyle, his two greatest 
opponents, prepared themselves to resist this arrangement ; 
but bein^ compelled to disband their troops through the 
interposition of the English ambassador, the power of Mor- 
ton, although without the title of regent, became as firm 
as ever. But it soon appeared, that his studies in the 
Lion's Den had not taught him moderation ; and the first 
use which he made of his restoration, was for the oppression 
of the Hamiltons. The Duke of Chastelherault was now 
dead ; his eldest son, the Earl of Arran, who in his day 
had been a suitor, and a hopeful one, not only for the 
hand of Mary, but also for that of Elizabeth, had been 
long a helpless maniac ; while the family estates of which 
he was the heir were placed under the administration of 
his brothers John and Claude, the first of whom was next 
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in succesfflon to the royal honours of the hoase of Hamil- 
ton. They were now charged with being participators in 
the murder of Damley, and that of the regents Murray 
and Lennox ; and so severe was the prosecution, that the 
two lords were compelled to escape, ike one to England, 
and the other to France. Their strong castles were seized, 
and no one remained between the rich family heritage and 
the spoiler, but the unfortunate and helpless Arran. His 
estates were forthwith confiscated, and himself placed under 
the charge of a brutish keeper, by whom he was treated 
with the utmost severity. 

Soon after this event, £sme Stuart, who bore in France 
the title of Lord d'Aubigny, arrived from that countiy to 
Scotland, for the purpose of visiting the youne king, his 
cousin, and claiming the title and estates of the Earl of 
Lennox, of whom his father was second brother. It was 
thought, however, that even deeper motives than these were 
the origm of his mission. Bom a French noble, educated 
in the Komish faith, and a friend of the Duke of Guise, 
who accompanied him to the ship and held with him a long 
and secret interview at parting, it was surmised that his 
chief errand was the conversion of his royal kinsman to 
popery. His handsome person, elegant manners, and courtly 
accomplishments instantly won the admiration of the young 
king, who even already evinced that liking to showy favourites 
which distinguished him through life ; and the attractive 
stranger was in a short time created Earl^ and afterwards, 
Duke of Lennox. But another, and still more pernicious 
favourite soon rose to influence in the Scottish court. This 
was James Stuart, captain of the royal guard, second son 
of Lord Ochiltree, whose sister John Knox had married, 
and who pretended to a royal descent from Duke Murdoch, 
the regent during the confinement of James I. in England. 
Stuart who had been a soldier of fortune in various services, 
was also distinguished by those external graces that caught 
the eye of the youthful sovereign, and soon after he was 
created Earl of Arran. Of these two new favourites who 
were both young and unprincipled, the latter was the most 
daring and ambitious ; but they equally incited the vanity 
of their inexperienced sovereign, corrupted his mind by* 
their profligate example and £scourse, and imbued him 
with those despotic principles of government of which Eng- 
land as well as ScoUand was so long after to reap the bitter 
fruits. 

With such new occupants of the royal favour, the influ- 
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ence of Morton was an obstacle not to be tolerated ; and 
after much abortive plotting to procure not merely his re- 
moval but destruction, their final plan was matured. The 
Council being assembled, and Morton seated in his place at 
the board, Axran suddenly entered, and falliuff down on his 
knees before the king, he, to the surprise of aU, accused the 
lordly president of that august assembly, as a partaker in 
the murder of his sovereign's father. It seemed as if the 
avenging spirit of Damley could never be laid to rest I Calmly, 
sternly, and with a disdainful smile, Morton denied the 
charge ; his diligence, he said, in bringing the real perpe- 
trators to public trial and punishment, might exempt him 
from such a challenge. Arran still persisted, and by order 
of the Council, Morton was committed to custody. It was 
in vain that Elizabeth, on learning of the danger of such a 
trusty adherent, interposed in ms behalf; the haughty 
remonstrances of her ambassador were contemptuously re- 
jected, and Morton, who had directed so many unjust trials, 
was himself tried by a jury chiefly composed of his known 
enemies. As the direct guilt of the deed could not be 
brought home to him, he was condemned of being guilty 
" art and part" in the murder of the king's father. " Art 
and part !" exclaimed the indignant earl, striking the ground 
with his staff, as he was wont when excited : *' .^ and part ! 
Ood knows it is not so." He acknowledged, indeed, that 
he had been informed of the purpose of Damley's murder, 
and had concealed it ; but this he did not think amounted 
to the legal crime of participation. His defence was over- 
ruled, and he was sentenced to the death of a traitor. Dur- 
ing his previous imprisonment, which was protracted for 
five months, with the loss of his worldly eoods, which had 
now reverted to his enemies, the love of the world seemed 
to have left him also. He confessed and bewailed his many 
crimes ; he spent his time in the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and religious conference with the clergymen who visited 
him in prison. His conduct upon the scaffold corresponded 
with the change that had passed upon him ; and he died 
with the courage of a Douglas, but with the penitent humi- 
lity of a Christian. 

The death of Morton brought little advantage to the im- 
poverished Church of Scotland. Although he had pillaged, 
he had also protected it, so that none had been allowed to 
defraud it but himself. But however Lennox and Arran 
might differ in the adjustment of their rival interests, they 
cordially united in hating it with a perfect hatred, and were 
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at one in persecuting its best adherents. While the minis- 
ters thus found that an evil administration had been followed 
by a worse, the nobility soon discovered that they too had 
made an unfortunate exchange, as the arrogance, oppressive- 
ness, and exactions of the two favourites were even more in- 
tolerable than those of the late regent. Resistance natur- 
ally followed; and the first movement of opposition was 
made by the clergy, who were by far the most aggrieved 
party. A remonstrance was drawn up by the General As- 
sembly, addressed to the king and council, complaining that 
he had been persuaded to assume a spiritual authority in the 
Church to which he was not entitled, and which belonged 
only to its ecclesiastical office-bearers, as if he could not be 
king of the state, without being also head of the Church. 
These grievances, and the evils that flowed from them, were 
enumerated in fourteen particulars ; and at the head of the 
deputation which was sent to present the remonstrance to 
the king at Perth, was the celebrated Andrew Melville, who 
had arrived from Geneva in 1574, and who now worthily 
occupied that place in the Church which the death of John 
Knox had left vacant. The king was attended, among others 
at the council board, by his two favourites ; and on the 
Assembly's petition being presented, Arran fiercely eyeing 
the deputation, exclaimed in a tone of defiance, ''Who dare 
subscribe these treasonable articles !" *' We dare," replied 
Melville calmly; and stepping to the table, he affixed his 
signature to the paper, an example that was immediately fol- 
lowed by his companions. Lennox and Arran were stunned 
into silence, and the commissioners were dismissed with a 
favourable answer. Here however the matter was not to 
rest. The nobles beins equally alert in vindicating their 
civil rights, several of the most influential entered into a 
league to procure the banishment of Lennox to France, and 
the removal of Arran from the court. In one of his hunt- 
ing expeditions, the king was invited to Buthven Castle, 
bmnging to the Earl of Gowrie, one of the chief conspirators; 
and on the morning after his arrival, they presented their 
petition. James hastily assented to every thing, and made 
eagerly for the door, but here his egress was barred by the 
master of Glammis ; and on bursting into tears at finding 
himself a prisoner, the master told him, it was better that 
children should weep than bearded men. The king had no 
alternative but to grant the demands of the nobles, in con- 
sequence of which Lennox was obliged to retire to Franoe, 
where he died soon after, broken hearted, while the s^ 
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more dangerous Earl of Arran was only banished from the 
royal presence. 

After this deed, commonly called the Raid of Buthven, 
from the name of the castle in which it had been perpetrated, 
the confederated lords imagining from the king's concessions 
that all was secure, began to relax in their watchfulness 
over the royal captive. But James had already acquired a 
taste for that king-craft by which his whole life was after- 
wards characterised, and he watched his opportunity so well, 
that he soon effected his escape from Falkland, and reached 
the castle of St Andrews. Even there, too, when he found 
himself in complete possession of liberty, he proclaimed an 
amnesty to his late captors, and promised to bury aU in ob- 
livion. Having thus thrown them off their guard, he recalled 
the worthless Arran to court, and as soon as the king and 
favourite had united their counsels, the insurgent lords were 
suddenly summoned to surrender themselves for trial, on 
pain of being proceeded against as rebels. Depending as 
they had done upon the king's promises, they were con- 
founded at the summons ; and on their refusal, some were 
banished to Ireland, and others put in ward. Having thus 
shattered the coalition by so infamous a stroke, Arran, pos- 
sessing more than ever the confidence of the fickle king, 
proceeded in his old warfare against the church, and espe- 
cially against those ministers who had so intrepidly opposed 
his ecclesiastical usurpations. Of these, the great object of 
his hatred was Andrew Melville, and him he procured to be 
accused of having uttered words in one of his sermons that 
sounded like treason. Melville cleared himself from the 
charge; but being still vexatiously prosecuted upon the 
subject, he declined the authority of the civil court in a 
question that concerned the discharge of his spiritual duties, 
and referred himself to the judicature of thq church. Al- 
though by so doing he only acted in conformity to those 
laws of the realm by which the rights of the church had 
been guaranteed, his declension of the civil authority was 
considered an additional act of treason, for which he was 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the castle of Blackness. 
Knowing that this was but a step to the scaffold, the bold 
reformer eluded his captors, and fled to England. Arran's 
next victim was the Earl of Gowrie, who was tried for his 
conspicuous share in the Eaid of Euthven, condemned as 
a traitor, and beheaded. Other measures of a similar kind 
followed, by which the best of the clergy were driven into 
England, the bishops established in their usurpations, and 
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the nobility vexed with false or fnTolous charges which were 
followed by fine and confiscation. 

It was soon evident that all this violence had reached the 
point which indicates a reaction. The worthless oppressor 
had attained that height which, as history has clearly shown, 
occasions the downfal of a court favourite, either by those 
eauals above whom he has raised himself, or by the sovereign 
wnose power and grandeur he is felt to rival. Such indeed 
was Amin's regal style of liviog, that in repairing to the 
borders to meet an ambassador of the queen of England, 
he was attended by a cavalcade of five thousand horse, 
while his habitual expenditure, which corresponded with 
such a retinue, was drained from the estates of the noblest 
of Scotland, or wrung from the impoverished commons. 
His power also appeared too firmly rooted to be shaken ; 
for the principal castles of Scotland, those of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Dumbarton, and Blackness, were in the keeping of 
his creatures. He was already plotting the assassination of 
those lords who had been bauished to England for their 
share in the Raid of Buthven, when being aware of his pur- 
poses, they resolved to anticipate him. Accordingly Angus, 
Mar, and Glammis, joined by the Hamilton^, and under the 
connivance of Elizabeth, entered Scotland, and were quickly 
joined by their numerous allies and retainers. At the head 
of eight thousand armed men they rapidly advanced to Stir- 
ling, where James and his favourite were living in security. 
The king was soon in their hands, and Arran, who only 
saved himself by a hasty flight, was proclaimed traitor. 
Deprived of his title and ill-gotten wealth, he lurked in ob- 
scurity under his original tide of Captain Stuart, until he 
came to a miserable end. A few years after his downfal, 
he was encountered and slain by James Douglas of Park- 
head ; and his body, which was laid in an open church in 
the neighbourhood, was found half devoured by dogs and 
swine before it was committed to the grave. 

During these important events by which the whole reign 
of James had hitherto been a scene of incessant change and 
turmoil, the unfortunate Mary was still a prisoner in Eng- 
land. Her son, who in his early years possessed no power 
to use in her behalf, had no sooner reached manhood, than 
he showed the utmost indiflerence to her bondage : it is even 
to be feared that he secretly rejoiced in it, as the only pledge 
of his own undisturbed possession of the throne. As for the 
unfortunate captive, she had been moved from place to place, 
and transferred from keeper to keeper ; and still as the 
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chances of her deliverance increased, the seyerity of her re- 
straint was augmented. And these chances were neither 
few nor unpromising. The intrigues upon the continent for 
the restoration of popery still continued, and were gladly 
shared in by the papists both of England and Scotland ; and 
as the restoration of Mary to her pkce in the latter country, 
and her claims to the English throne, were regarded as the 
sure pledge of success to their cause, many a plan was de- 
vised not only for her enfranchisement, but even the depo- 
sition or assassination of her unjust oppressor. Thus it may 
be questioned whether the situation of Elizabeth herself was 
not more to be pitied. She held in her hands a captive 
whom it was equally dangerous to retain or set free ; and 
her position was involved in that torture of suspense where 
the winner is utterly helpless, and must watch and wait for 
some fortunate event to deliver him from his difficulty. One 
circumstance at last occurred, which Elizabeth eagerly se- 
cured as the only chance of extrication. 

Among the many iniquitous plans of the papists for the 
destruction of the queen of England, was one devised by 
the Jesuits of the English seminary at Eheims, who repre- 
sented the assassination of Elizabeth as a holy duty. Their 
ready instrument on this occasion was Anthony Babington, 
a young gentleman of large fortune in Derbyshire, who 
allured others into the conspiracy, and commenced a corres^ 
pondence with the imprisoned Queen of Scots, which she 
gladly encouraged as the means of deliverance. But Bab- 
ington was too eager for martyrdom to be a safe or success- 
ful plotter : an unfaithful accomplice betrayed his movements 
to the English ministers, who allowed the conspiracy to go 
onward until Mary was sufficiently implicated ; and when 
it had reached the point of condemnation the conspirators 
were arrested, and their papers secured. On their trial, . 
they betrayed their whole proceedings by mutually inculpa- 
ting each other, and to the number of fourteen were sent to 
the scaffi)ld. 

The revelations of these men having involved the Scottish 
queen, the great question now at issue was, in what manner 
to proceed with her. As an independent sovereign, she 
owed no allegiance to Elizabeth ; as a prisoner iniquitously 
confined, she was justified in the use of hostile means to 
effect her freedom. But these considerations had little 
weight with the majority of the English ministers. They 
knew that if she regained her liberty, not only the throne 
of their mistress, but their own heads would be in peril, 
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and accordingly they were argent for her trial. Elizabeth 
yielded to their importunity, and the indignant queen of 
France and Scotland was summoned to pl^ as a culprit 
before a foreign judicature. Mary replied with dignity and 
justice to those who brought the startling message. She 
alleged that she was a sovereign queen, and therefore no 
ubject of the laws of England ; that she had no legal counsel 
to plead her cause ; and aboye all, that she was guiltless of 
conspiring Elizabeth's death, as she had been kept in i^o- 
ranee of this ulterior aim in Babington's conspiracy. DUi 
all her objections were overruled, and she was persuaded to 
yield, from the assurance that this was the only mode of 
clearing her innocence, and finally regaining her liberty — 
the same deceitful argument by which she had been induced 
to stand an assize at Y ork and Westminster, where Elizabeth 
was the judge, and her own subjects the accusers. 

The important trial of Mary commenced at Fotheringay 
Castle on the fourteenth of October 1585 : the chaises 
against her were, that she had plotted the death of the 
queen of England, conspired against the safety of the realm, 
and attempted the overthrow of the protestant religion. 
Unprovided with professional advisers, and opposed by the 
legal talent and skill of England, never more distinguished 
than at this period, Mary made an able defence. Although 
she had received and answered certain letters of Babington 
connected with the subject of her own deliverance, she de- 
nied all connection with the conspiracy against her cousin's 
life, and replied to every charge brought against her that 
was grounded upon the confessions of the conspirators and 
her own correspondence. But all her eloquence and ail- 
ments were in vain. She was declared guilty by a court 
that had no right to try her, and condemned to die by those 
laws from which she had never enjoyed protection. It was 
now Elizabeth's turn to adopt that solemn mockery which 
had been so successfully practised by her legal functionaries. 
She wavered in her resolution long after the death-sentence 
was pronounced : she showed that she had the will, but not 
the courage to strike. The execution of a sovereign, a kins- 
woman, and a stranger, who had fled to her in the hour of 
need, and been received with assurances of protection — ^how 
would contemporary potentates endure it ? how would his- 
tory record the deed to future ages ? Her proud heart 
writhed under the anguish of irresolution, and at length she 
compelled herself to sign the fatal warrant. 

Nothing, in the whole life of Mary became her so well as 
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her conduct in her last moments. She cfdmly received the 
intimation of her doom, as one to whom life had few attrac- 
tions, and who was not airaid to die. When the sentence 
was announced to her, she replied, ^' Death is to me most 
welcome : that soul is not worthy of the joys of h^ayen, that 
cannot look forward to the stroke of the executioner without 
dismay." On the scaffold, which was erected in the hall of 
the castle of Eotheringay where the trial had heen held, she 
displayed the same magnanimity. She gently silenced the 
Dean of Peterborough, who endeavoured in a formal dis- 
course to refute her religious errors, and convert her to the 
Protestant faith ; and she uttered her last prayers apart in 
the Latin tongue. All being ready for the final stroke, she 
assisted with her own hands in disrobing for execution, 
soothed her weeping maidens in attendance and bade them 
a last farewell ; and laying her head upon the block, with 
the parting exclamation, " Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, Lord God of truth," 
her head was separated from her body by two strokes of the 
executioner. Thus died Mary in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, after nineteen years of unjust captivity. Such were 
her beauty, accomplishments, and ingratiating manners, and 
the promise of her high estate contrasted with her downfal 
and tragic end, that her crimes were denied or overlooked ; 
and even at the present day, historians advocate her cause 
with as much enthusiasm, as if she had lived and suffered 
among us. In vindicating her memory also, they show 
themselves too eager to condemn John Knox by whom her 
faults were so justly reprobated, and those upright reformers 
who suffered so severely from their effects. 

The behaviour of James on receiving tidings of his 
mother's death, was in accordance with that selfishness and 
coldness of heart which formed the chief elements of his 
character. When he heard of her trial, and that her exe- 
cution had been resolved, instead of sending a spirited re- 
monstrance, and mustering an army to make it good, he con- 
tented himself with recalling his ambassadorfrom the English 
court, and ordering prayers to be offered up for her in the 
churches. The execution was announced to him by Eliza- 
beth herself in a letter fiill of dissimulation, protesting that 
such an extremity had been far from her purpose, and that it 
had been effected without her knowledge or consent — and 
James who had his own part of sorrow to act in the tragedy, 
would neither see the messenger, nor receive the letter. He 
even talked roundly of leaguing himself with France and 
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Spain, invading England, and driving Elizabeth from a 
throne which she had polluted with the blood of a sister 
sovereign. Such indeed would have been the attempt at 
least of his heroic ancestors ; but Hie queen of England 
well knew, that he had neither the spirit of James of Mod- 
den, nor yet of his unfortunate grandfather of Solway Moss. 
She therefore allowed the storm of words to vent itself, and 
then reminded him of his chance of succession to the crown 
of England, which such an intemperate outbreak would be 
sure to endanger. James listened, was pacified, and 
threatened no longer. If any apologv can be offered for 
such heartless conduct, perhaps it is chiefly to be found in 
the &ct, that it was shown towards a mother whom he had 
never seen, and whom he had been taught to regard as an 
accomplice in the murder of his father. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Character of James VI. — His marriage — Troubled state of Scotland — 
Treachery of the Popish nobles — Tumult in Edinburgh — The Gk>wrie 
conspiracy — Death of Elizabeth — Accession of James to the throne 
of England. 

A.D. 1586 to A. D. 1603. 

GONTEMPOBABT SOVBBBIONS. 



France, 


Spam, 


Oermany. 


PopeB. 


Henry III. 


Philip II. 


Rodolphus II. 


Sextus V. 


Henry IV. 


PhiUp III. 




Urban VII. 
Gregory XIV. 
Innocent IX. 
Clement VIII. 



Important Contemfobart Events. 

1588. Spanish Armada destroyed. 

1590. Popish league in France against the Protestants destroyed at 

the battle of Ivry. 

1591. The University of Dublin erected. 
1594. Incorporation of the Bank of England. 

1598. Edict of Nantes established, by which Protestantism was tole- 
rated in France. 
160O. The English East India Company established. 

James having now attained the age of twenty-one, exhi- 
bited the full development of that singular character which 
alternately excited the wonder and mirth of his contempo- 
raries, and secured for him the contempt of history. Con- 
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stitntionally timid, he trembled at shadows, while his lan- 
guage and menaces were those of a hero. Devoted from 
his boyhood to study and learned research, he had amassed 
from the philosophers of antiquity, from the fathers of the 
early Christian church, and from the learned theologians of 
the reformation, a store of wise maxims, which he vented with 
such fluency, that they seemed the original promptings of 
his own mind, and gained him a character for wisdom to 
which his deeds were a continual contradiction. Consider- 
ing himself a second Solomon, he imagined himself equal 
not only to the entire management of the state, but of the 
church also, with the spiritual independence of which he 
was constantly intermeddling ; and he enjoyed in a warm 
controversy with a deputation of clergymen, the same ex- 
citing pleasure which his ancestors had sought in the tou> 
nament or the battle-field. His science of royal government, 
or as he called it, king-craft, in which he reckoned himself 
perfect, was the resource of a weak and abject mind ; for it 
consisted of low trickery and deception, and expedients for 
the passing hour, so that he scrupled at no falsehood how- 
ever base, by which an advantagemight be gained or an enemy 
circumvented. In this manner, he had abeady succeeded 
in duping both nobles and clergy, who were still unsuspi- 
cious of such unkingly acts, wmle he proceeded to the 
realization of his favourite theory of absolute power. In 
these characteristics might be traced the effect of circum- 
stances upon a mind naturally unamiable and weak. His 
severe scholastic education made him a pedant, and the 
trying difficulties of his situation tempted him to become a 
deceiver. 

As it was now reckoned full time that James should 
select for himself a royal partner, his choice fell upon Anne, 
second daughter of Frederick king of Denmark ; and on the 
marriage preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted by the 
Scotti^ ambassadors at the Danish court, the bride set sail 
for Scotland. Distress of weather however drove her to the 
coast of Norway, where the fleet was so shattered, that it 
was considered unsafe to resume the voyage until the ensu- 
ing summer. On this occasion, James was elevated into 
one of those rare fits of courage by which his timid life was 
checkered, so that in spite of the dangers of a winter's voy- 
age, and all the witches of Scotland and Norway, whom he 
fiinnly believed to be leaded against him, he resolved to 
cross the sea in quest of his bride, and be married at the 
place of her sojourning. He accordingly appointed a re- 
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gency for the management of a&irs daring his absence ; 
and as he was for the present on terms of amity with the 
chnrch, one of the most distinguished of its ministers, Mr 
Bobert Bruce, had a share in the temporary administration. 
He reached Norway in safety, where the royal union was 
solemnised, after which he proceeded to Copenhagen, where 
the whole winter was spent in feasting and merriment. Dur- 
ing his absence, so complete was the tranquillity which pre- 
vailed in Scotland, that the country had not enjoyed such rest 
for many years, — a circumstance which James, on his return, 
attributed to the clergy, and especially Robert Bruce, to 
whom he declared himself indebted to the value of a quarter 
of his )ittle kingdom. This was the man whom James 
afterwards hunted with the most relentless persecution. 
A still more vehement outburst of gratitude escaped from 
' the king at the first General Assembly that met after 
his return from Denmark. He praised God that he was 
bom in such a time as the time of the light of the gospel, 
and to such a place as to be king in such a kirk, the sin- 
cerest kirk in the world. " The kirk of Geneva," he added, 
'* keepeth Pasche and Yule ; what have they for them ? 
they have no institution. As for our neighbour kirk in 
England, it is an evil said mass in English, wanting nothing 
but the liftings. I charge you, my good people, ministers, 
doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to 
your purity, and to exhort the people to do the same ; and 
I, forsooth, as long as I brook my life and crown, shall 
maintain the same against all deadly." Such was the joy 
which this speech occasioned, that the historian tells us, 
'^ there was nothing but loud praising of God, and praying 
for the king, for a quarter of an hour." 

For several years after the royal marriage, few events oc- 
curred of such a public nature as to demand particular notice. 
A war with England was now out of the question ; for Eliza- 
beth, persevering in those diplomatic arts by which her 
father had so successfully repressed the Scots, contrived to 
balance hostile parties, and sow dissentions among the 
nobles, so that they were too much occupied in contests 
with each other, to unite for a southern invasion. And 
these feuds were neither few nor bloodless. Within the 
court there was fierce hostility between the queen, a vain 
and frivolous woman, and Chancellor Maitland, the younger 
brother of the celebrated Maitland of Lethington. The 
Duke of Lennox, son to the early court favourite, and Lord 
Hamilton, were at deadly feud with each oilier^ upon 
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their respective claims to the royal succession, as if the 
throne had been already vacant. The Earl of Huntley, 
inheriting his father's feuds as well as his title and estates, 
was at war with the Earl of Murray, son of the good regent, 
whom he basely procured to be murdered, not without the 
concurrence, as it was strongly suspected, of the king him- 
self. In another direction, the Earl of Argyle, Lord Ochil- 
tree, and their allies, were banded against Chancellor Mait- 
land, the Humes, and the Flemings. Thus, through the 
halls of the palace and the streets of the capital, from the 
walls of Edinburgh to the most remote Highland strath, 
there was intrigue, conflict, and slaughter, in which he- 
reditary feud, personal wrong, and political animosity, 
supplied never-failing materials. It seemed, indeed, as if 
Scotland was never to be at peace ; and that when foreign 
war had ended, its place was to be supplied by the greater 
evils of internal conflict. And while James exerted his 
feeble king-craft to the uttermost, to reconcile, or merely 
to balance the dangerous quarrels of those contentious 
chiefs, not only bis own peace was embittered, but his life 
endangered, by the treasonable practices of one of his own 
kinsmen. This was Francis Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, who 
was accused of having conspired the death of the king, for 
which he was outlawed ; but being strong in his allies and 
retainers, as well as formidable by his daring intrigues, he 
was ever attempting to waylay James in his journeys, or 
surprise him in his palace, from the ambitious hope of ob- 
taining the chief influence in the kingdom, by holding in 
secure custody the person of his sovereign. 

But of all the political movements of this period, the 
most dangerous both to the ruler and the country at large, 
arose from the intrigues of the popish nobility to restore 
the ascendancy of their proscribed faith. Although the 
protestant religion was now so completely established, yet 
the antagonistic creed still showed a formidable front, and 
could depend upon all the resources of the northern parts of 
the kingdom; while subtle Jesuits from abroad glided 
silently through the land undetected, confirming the un- 
stable, entrapping the unwaiy, and conducting treasonable 
correspondences between the malcontents and those foreign 
princes to whom they applied for aid. At the head of this 
most dangerous conspiracy were the Earls of Huntley, 
Errol, and Angus. At the time of the threatened invasion 
of England by the Spanish Armada, they were in close cor*- 
re^onoe with Philip II. of Spain, with whom, on receiving 
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aid in meD and money, they were to co-operate, by crossing 
the border at the head of a Scottish army simoltaneously 
with the landing of the Spanish forces ; and even when the 
Armada was wrecked, they still continued their correspon- 
dence with the Spanii^ court, for the restoration of popery 
in Scotland. In this dangerous emergency, the kirk rallied 
round the king ; a minister intercepted the correspondence 
of the lords with Spain ; and on this discovery of their 
guilt, they were proclaimed traitors. James, however, in- 
stead of prosecuting them with that severity which their 
crime deserved, and the safety of the country required, 
left them in possession of their estates and influence, so that 
in 1594 they were able to attack and utterly discomfit the 
Earl of Argyle, who advanced against them at the head of 
eight thousand men. This disaster, and the urgent remon- 
strances of the kirk, roused the timid king to exertion : he 
marched against the Earl of Huntley, the chief of the trai- 
terous coalition, whose splendid castle, or rather palace, of 
Strathbogie he razed to the ground, and followed his suc- 
cess so vigorously, that the rebel lords were obliged to 
shelter themselves in voluntary banishment. But after this 
unwonted display of energy, the king relapsed into his usual 
good-humoured indolence, of which the reoels were not slow 
to take advantage. Huntley accordingly returned to Soot- 
land, and every thing soon indicated that James was about 
to receive the exiles into favour. His selfish and short- 
sighted kiug-craft was the cause of this dangerous tolera- 
tion. As Elizabeth was declining into the in&mities of old 
age, his own succession to the throne of England daily ap- 
peared not only nearer but more certain ; and to secure the 
golden prize to which his view had been directed from boy- 
hood, he entered into negociations not only with the papists 
of Scotland and England, but with the courts of France, 
Spain, and Italy, holding out to them professions that made 
his protestantism be called in question, and granting con- 
cessions at which every protestant felt just alarm. 

All this dishonest intriguing on the part of James neces- 
sarily widened the breach between him and the kirk, and 
this at a season, too, when one mass was still as dangerous 
as the hostile landing of ten thousand armed Frenchmen. 
It was no time for the trumpet to give an uncertain sound, 
and a bold alarm was uttered by David Black, minister of 
St Andrews. He seems, however, to have exceeded his 
commission ; for he was accused of having declared in a 
sermon, that the queen of England was an atheist ; that 
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the religion professed in her kingdom was a vain show, and 
was about to be set up in Scotland also ; that all kings were 
the deyil's children, and that Satan was the director both 
of court and council. For these and other rash declarations, 
he was cited before the privy council ; but as it was evi- 
dent from the character of his trial, that the king merely 
used it as a pretext for extiDguishing the liberties of the 
church at large, the ministers took the alarm, and rallied 
round their persecuted brother, as the standard-bearer of 
their cause. They advised him to decline the authority 
of the privy council, as being incompetent to judge in the 
first instance upon an offence committed in the pulpit. His 
declinature was sent accordingly, backed by the subscription 
of three hundred ministers ; and as this was considered a 
fresh act of treason, he was sentenced to be warded be- 
yond the Tay, until the royal will had decided upon his 
farther punishment. 

While the hearts of men were excited to wrath or terror 
by ^ents in which the very existence of their church was 
at stake, the 17th of December arrived, a date that haunted 
the timid memory of James long after he had reached Eng- 
land in safety. A rumour was spread abroad, that the Earl 
of Huntley had arrived in Edinburgh, and been graciously 
received by the king ; which was followed by another, ori- 
ginated by the courtiers for their own selfish ends, that the 
papists intended to commence a massacre of the protestants. 
A general consternation prevailed : a deputation was sent 
from the ministers to the king, who was then in the Toi- 
booth ; but his majesty, instead of calming their fears, re- 
ceived the remonstrance with indignation. During this 
unpromising proceeding, a double report was suddenly 
started ; one at the Tolbooth, that the town had risen in 
arms against the king and court ; and another at the East 
Kirk, where the chief protestants were assembled, that 
their ministers were in peril of their lives at the Tolbooth, 
and calling on those within to arm, and hurry to the rescue. 
Instantly the streets were in an uproar, and both parties 
being filled with causeless alarm, were ready to rush at each 
other in self-defence, when the ministers by their earnest 
exertions quelled the tumult, so that James was able to 
walk in safety and undisturbed to Holyrood-house, escorted 
by the provost and magistrates. But instead of slighting 
this transient ebullition, which was no novelty in Scotland, 
or apprehending those mischievous whisperers by whom it 
had been raised, James eagerly laid hold of it as an oppor- 
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tunity for humbling the church, and reducing it to submis- 
sion. Accordingly, on the following morning he hurried 
from Edinburgh as if his life had been in danger, sheltered 
himself in the palace of Linlithgow, and proceeded to issue 
fierce proclamations against the capital, characterising the 
tumult, as a cruel and barbarous attempt for his destruction 
raised by the ministers and barons, and commanding that 
the former should be forthwith imprisoned in the castle. A 
few days afber, he returned at the head of a strong array, 
threatening to raze Edinburgh to the ground, and sow it 
with salt in token of perpetual desolation. In this emer- 
gency, the minist'Crs retired into voluntary exile, the citi- 
zens humbled themselves in abject submission, and James 
having thus obtained the desired ascendancy, proceeded in 
his favourite purpose. He at length procured from the 
General Assembly, that fourteen of their number should be 
elected as a permanent committee, to confer with him npon 
the settlement of ecclesiastical difficulties, and the manage- 
ment of the affitirs of the church. Having obtained these 
ecclesiastical coadjutors, he had thus within his influence 
an episcopal board whose decisions he might control at 
pleasure, and through which he hoped to destroy the prin- 
ciple of presbyterian parity, and establish prelacy in its 
stead. His next and crowning measure was to have the 
church represented in parliament, and this he also accom- 
plished ; so that such as he was pleased to nominate as 
bishops, composed the Third estate of the kingdono, and 
were entitled to their full share of legislation as in the 
former days of popery. 

While James was thus waging his favourite warfare, and 
striving for victory over presbyteries and assemblies, an 
incident occurred, than which nothing has more completely 
baffled the researches of the historian. This was the 
Growrie conspiracy, the most incomprehensible event of 
that great class to which it belongs, the particulars of which, 
resting as they do upon the interested testimony of the 
king ^one, are confused, and in many cases contradictory 
and absurd. William, Earl of Gowrie, from whom the 
alleged plot takes its name, was the grandson of Lord 
EuUiven, the chief actor in the assassination of Bizzio, and 
son of him who had been the principal leader and sufferer 
in the Eaid of Euthven. The family estates, which on the 
latter occasion had been forfeited, were afterwards restored ; 
and the young earl, who had finished his studies at the uni- 
versity of Padua, where his learning and accomplishments 
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were so distinguished that he was appointed its rector, re- 
turned to his native country in 1600, at the early age of 
twenty-one. On his arrival, he found himself the member 
of a court where his graceful manners and literary acquire- 
ments exposed him to envy ; his large estates were coveted 
by those whom his return disappointed ; and with his 
paternal lands he also received, however unwillingly, that 
large amount of family feuds which in those days constituted 
an essential part of every noble Scottish inheritance. In 
addition to these circumstances, which of themselves were 
sofficient to procure his ruin, he was the devoted friend of 
the church, by the ministers of which he was regarded with 
enthusiastic affection, and adverse to the intrigues against 
its liberties on the part of James, who regarded the able 
opposition of the young noble with deep resentment. It 
was not therefore to be expected that he should enjoy amidst 
the gloomy streets of Edinburgh, or the cold barren hills of 
ScoUand, the same classical enjoyment and repose that had 
nursed his youth amidst the time-honoured scenes of Italy. 
Little opportunity, however, was allowed him to try the 
hopeless experiment. Only five short months after his re- 
turn, he was a bleeding corpse on the threshold of his own 
hall, a dishonoured name blotted out from the rolls of Scot- 
land's nobility. 

The circumstances that led to this tragical event were 
the following. On the morning of the 5th of August (1600), 
the king had left the palace of Falkland, to enjoy his 
favourite recreation of hunting in the park, when Alexander 
Ruthven, the younger brother of the earl, rode up to his 
side, and with an air of mystery, informed him that he had 
arrested a suspicious personage in the neighbourhood of 
Perth, carrying a pot full of foreign gold pieces under his 
cloak. He added, that he had confined this man with his 
treasure in a safe apartment in Gowrie House, unknown 
even to his brother; and he was anxious that the king 
should repair with him privately to Perth, to investigate 
the nature of the stranger's mission by a personal examina- 
tion. James at first demurred; but his curiosity having 
got the better of his fears, he, at the close of the hunt, ac- 
companied young Ruthven at full gallop, followed by the 
Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Mar, and about twelve 
or fifteen persons of his train. On entering Gowrie House, 
he was hospitably received by the earl ; and after dinner, 
Alexander Ruthven whispered him to follow unattended, 
which the king did, and was led through several apart- 
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ments, the doors of which his gaide successively locked 
behind them, until they came to a small room indicated as 
the place of the prisoner's confinement. But here, James 
found no captive bound hand and foot, as he had expected : 
instead of this, he saw a man clothed in complete armour 
and furnished with sword and dagger. The king started 
at the sight; but Kuthven insuntly locked the door, 
snatched the dagger from the belt of the armed man, and 
presenting it to the breast of James, declared he was now 
his captive, and swore with many terrible oaths that he 
would stab him, if he uttered one word, or attempted to 
look out of the window ; adding, that this was a just retri- 
bution for the murder of hi^ father, whom James had un- 
justly executed. The king remonstrated, and the youth 
seemed to relent : he went out, as he said to bring his 
brother, after again warning his royal prisoner against 
either outcry or movement during his absence. At his de- 
parture, the armed man, who during the whole altercation 
had stood motionless, as if the event had taken him by sur- 
prise, was persuaded to open the window ; but scarcely had 
he done this, when Alexander Ruthven hastily re-entered, 
and telling the king that no alternative remained, that 
he must £e, proceeded to bind his hands with a cord. 
James instantly commenced a desperate struggle for life, 
the man in armour fled, and in the desperate unwitnessed 
wrestle of the pair, the king dragged his assailant to the 
open window, and cried in a half-strangled voice, '* Treason ! 
help. Earl of Mar 1 1 am murdered !" The attendants who 
were in the garden below, heard the cry, and saw a hand 
grasping the king's throat with violence. They instantly 
rushed up the great stair-case to the haU-door, out finding 
it locked, they made desperate efibrts to burst it open. 
During this momentous delay, John Eamsay, one of the 
royal attendants, remembered a private staii^case which he 
ascended, and bursting open a door where he heard the 
noise of struggling, was instantly between the combatants. 
He closed with young Buthven, whom he desperately 
wounded with two strokes of his dagger, and the youth, 
on staggering from the room, was encountered on the 
threshold by two others of the king's attendants, who forth- 
with despatched him. As he expired, his dying exclama- 
tion was, " Alas, I had not the blame of it !" 

James was thus rescued in a moment from death or cap- 
tivity, and surrounded by three bold followers. But the 
<ianger was not yet ended. Gowrie himself, who on hurrying 
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to the tumult, liad stumbled over the dead body of his brother, 
now rushed into the room, with a rapier in each hand, and 
followed by seven armed attendants, vowing a terrible re- 
venge. The king's servants thrusting their master into the 
neighbouring apartment, instantly closed in unequal con- 
flict, and would soon have been overpowered, when one of 
them suddenly exclaimed that the king was slain. At this, 
Qowrie dropped the points of his weapons, as if horror- 
struck; and while he stood thus unguarded, he was run 
through the body, upon which his attendants fled. At this 
moment, Lennox, Mar, and their followers having forced 
the main entrance, thronged into the apartment, where they 
found the dead body of Gowrie, ana the king standing , 
beside it breathless and exhausted, but still unhurt. He 
then knelt down accompanied by all present, and solemnly 
returned thanks to God for his wonderful deliverance. 

A wild cry and uproar were now heard in the street be- 
neath. The tidings had taken wing through Perth that 
Gowrie its provost had been basely murdered by the king ; 
and as he was beloved by the citizens, they rushed tumtd- 
tuously to the stately house in which the deed had been 
perpetrated. " Come down !" they shouted ; '' come down 
thou son of Signer Davie, thou hast slain a better man 
than thyself!" Such was their fury, that the dwelling 
might have been forced by a sudden assault, and the king 
and his retinue torn in pieces, had not James ordered the 
magistrates to be admitted, to whom he rehearsed the whole 
particulars. They carried the tidings to the crowd without, 
and prevailed upon them to disperse, so that the king re- 
turned in safety to Falkland, and afterwards passed over to 
Edinbu^. 

Such are the principal circumstances of this strange 
event, as related by James himself, and corroborated 
by hifl courtiers. It is perplexing, mysterious, unintel- 
ligible ; and yet they alone are the narrators, for the earl 
and his brother, who might have given a counter-state- 
ment, were no longer alive to contradict them. Many 
however, not only of the clergy, with whom the character 
of Q^wrie stood deservedly high, but also of the com- 
mon people, refused to give full credence to the story. Some 
did not even hesitate to affirm, that the whole was a plot 
devised from the beginning, among the enemies of the 
Gowrie family, in which the king was either their accom- 
plice or their tool. And where was the man in armour who 
had been present during l^e struggle between James and 
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Alexander Euthyen, and whose testimony might in some 
measure have been conclusive on the subject ? He had 
stolen away, it was answered, in the heat of the scuffle^ and 
could no longer be identified. After the ehai^e had been 
shifted from one person to another, at length, Andrew 
Henderson, the Earl of Gowrie's chamberlain, upon a fall 
assurance of pardon, confessed himself to have been the 
man ; but his account, when examined, was so confused and 
contradictory, that it threw no further light upon the sub- 
ject. Still, if severity of punishment could have proved 
the existence of a crime, there was no lack of this kind of 
proof in the relentless proceedings of James. Robert Brace, 
and those ministers who demurred at the royal statemoit, 
were banished from Edinburgh, and interdicted from preach- 
ing. The bodies of the two brothers were hanged and quar- 
tered, and their heads set upon the top of the prison of 
Edinburgh, while the family estates were forfeited, the name 
of Buthven abolished, and all of that hated race proclaimed 
to be for ever incapable of holding place or inheritance in 
Scotland. Even on the night of the slaughter also, an 
attempt was made to seize two younger brothers of the earl, 
still children, living with their momer at Dunkeld, as if 
they too had deserved to be sacrificed to the royal yen- 
geance ; but happily they escaped with their tutor in disenise 
to England, where they found both shelter and sympauiy. 
After the suppression of the Gowrie conspiracy, the na- 
tional feeling relapsed once more into quiescence, and James, 
unoccupied with other matters, resumed his intrigues against 
the church, and his learned altercations with its ministers. 
But in 1603 an event occurred of more importance to Scot- 
land than all the feuds and factions by which it had been 
agitated for centuries. This was the death of Elisabeth, 
and the consequent union of the two crowns of the rival 
kingdoms of Britain in the person of James YI. of Scot- 
land. The English queen, who had now attained her 
seventieth year, had for some time been exhibiting the decay 
and sufferings of old age, which were aggravated by the 
death of her gallant young favourite, the Earl of Essex, 
whom she had caused to be executed ; the troubles occa- 
sioned by the Irish wars, and the anxiety with which she 
watched the aifairs of Scotland, and the character of its 
sovereign. Her last days were also embittered by the ingra- 
titude of her courtiers, who after a life of slavish homage, 
began to discover that she was merely a '' bright occidental 
star," and longed for the rising of James '^ as of the sun in 
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his Btrengih." Her lion-heart was broken at last : for days 
she refiised all nourishment, and expressed her weariness of 
life, and desire to die. Even the yoice of adulation, which 
hitherto had constituted the sweet harmony of her existence, 
jarred harshly upon her exhausted spirit ; so that when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury attending at her death-bed, con- 
gratulated her on the blessings which her reign had con- 
ferred upon Europe, and her glorious defence of the po- 
testant faith, she checked him sharply, with the declaration, 
that she had already listened to flattery too long. She 
joined fervently however in his prayers, and for two days 
before her death, when speech had departed, she was fre- 
quently seen raising her eyes and her hands to heaven. 
She was now importuned to nominate her successor, a sub- 
ject upon which she had always maintained a mysterous 
silence ; but she was no longer able to give an audible reply. 
Even during the departing struggle, her chief courtiers 
dinned the name of the king of Scots into her ears, — and 
they alleged that in reply, she closed her hands over her 
head in ^e form of a crown, thus intimating that he alone 
was worthy to succeed. But his risht of descent was too 
clear, and his way had been prepared too carefully, to leave 
the question in doubt, or commit it to the uncertainties 
of a death-bed. All were on tiptoe to be first in communi- 
cating the tidings to her successor, and securing the golden 
fee of royal favour; but Sir Eobert Carey, a near rdation 
of the queen, was the happy competitor. As the palace 
doors were locked to prevent all egress, Sir Robert's sister 
plucked a well-known ring from the finger of her mistress 
as soon as she had breathed her last, and threw it to him 
from a window ; and armed with this token, he vaulted into 
the saddle, and spurred with such headlong speed, that 
although the queen died at Kichmond on Thursday morning 
at three o'clock, he alighted at the gate of Holyrood on 
Saturday evening. Being ushered to the bed-side of James, 
who had retired to rest, he announced the demise of Elizabeth, 
showed the ring for a token, and hailed his Majesty as now 
the unquestioned monarch of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland. 

This event, so long expected and so ardently desired, was 
kept private until the third day, on which a deputation of 
noblemen from the Privy Council of England arrived in 
Edinburgh, with the official intimation of Elizabeth's death, 
the proclamation of his own accession in the southern me- 
tropolis, and the eagerness of all classes of people to wel- 
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come his arrival. All was triumph in Scotland at the tid- 
ings. The courtiers already revelled in the hopes of rich 
acres beyond the Tweed, no longer to be held by the pre- 
carious tenure of the sword, but the permanence of a royal 
charter ; and amidst the refurbishing of faded wardrobes, 
and the buckling of spurs, the king made the necessary 
arrangements for the government of his ancient realm, and 
took his departure. On the 5th of April, he commenced 
his journey ; but so numerous were the intervals of hunting 
and feasting by the way, that he was a month in passing 
from Bervrick to London, which he entered on the seventh 
of May. During the whole of this progress nothing could 
exceed the ardour of his new subjects, who received him 
not merely as if he had been their native bom sovereign, 
but Alfred himself risen from the dead. 

Such were the circumstances under which the two king- 
doms, after a fierce war of centuries, were united under one 
sovereign, and that too with a cordiality of which it would 
be hard to say on what side it was the strongest. Often 
had the attempt to accomplish such a union been made by 
violence, and only ended in loss and discomfiture, so that 
however necessary or desirable it might be reckon^, it had 
gradually assumed more and more the appearance of an 
impossibility. But Providence had now effected that happy 
event, and in a way that transcended the devices of homan 
wisdom. It is also worthy of remark, that the present 
junction was but the preparative to something better stilL 
Cordial although the reconcilement was. the two countries 
were not fitted as yet for a complete national interfusion ; 
and therefore, although they had but one king, they still 
possessed their separate paruaments, with their respective 
institutions and interests. Hence, the accession of the 
Scottish king to the throne of England was an approxima- 
tion, rather than a union of the two countries. It was, 
however, the most efiectual means by which the whole 
island was subsequently to be resolved into one kingdom, 
and the two hostile nations into one people. 
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CHAPTEK XXXII. 

Reception of James in England — Hampton Conrt controversy — Gun- 
powder Plot — Proceedines of James to establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland — ^His journey thither for the purpose — Its nnsuccesshil 
termination — ^the articles of Perth — Persecution by the Bishops — 
Death of James. 

A.D. 1603 to A. D. 1625. 

GO>'TEMFOBABT SOVBRBIGNS. 
France, Spain. Oermany. Popes. 

Henry IV. Philip III. Rodolphus II. Clement VIII. 

Louis XIII. Philip IV. Mathias. Leo XI. 

PaulV. 
Gregory XV. 
Urban VIII. 

Important Contempobaby Evbnts. 

1606. English laws and a House of Commons established in Ireland. 

1610. Henry IV. of France murdered by Rayaillac. 

1610. Hudson's Bay discovered. 

1614. Logarithms invented by Napier of Merchiston. 

1616. Death of Shakspeare. 

1619. Dr Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood. 

1620. Puritans emigrate to New England. 

From the period of the accession of James to the Eng- 
lish throne, the history of Scotland necessarily becomes 
more brief. From a principal, the country had now sunk 
into an auxiliary, so that the important public events in 
which it was thenceforth engaged, were merely in subser- 
vience to the movements of that greater country of which 
Scotland was now considered to constitute oidy a part. 
What remains of Scottish affairs, therefore, is chiefly of an 
ecclesiastical character, and consists of the attempts of 
James and his successors to subvert the principles of the 
national church, und impose upon it the form and principles 
of Episcopacy. 

On the arrival of James in England, every thing pro- 
mised a reign of peace and happiness. Even during his 
progress to the capital, petitions were showered upon him, 
which, as if eager to commence the career of an English 
sovereign, he profusely granted; his praises were sung 
in whole volumes of classical poetry, which were laid at 
his feet by the University of Cambridge ; and such was his 
readiness in conferring a high distinction which Eliieabeth 
had confined to her noblest subjects, tiiat on his journey, 
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he bestowed the honour of knighthood upon two hundred 
and thirty-seven persons. On reaching London, he seemed 
eager to indemnify himself for the homely fare of Holyrood, 
by luxurious banquets, and to teach his new subjects the 
happy change they had undergone, by speaking disparag- 
ingly of the character and government of his predecessor. 
But a short time sufficed to make them suspect that this 
advantage was not quite so certain. He brought with him 
six favourites from Scotland, to whom he gave places in 
the English privy council ; and such was the influx of needy 
retainers from the north, and the favour with which they 
were received, that the pride of the natives was deeply 
wounded. But these advantages, which were confined to 
the favoured, were far from benefiting the Scottish nation 
at large. On the contrary, as London was now considered 
the proper home of the northern nobility, they squandered 
there the rentals of their estates in vain attempts to equal 
the magnificence of their southern rivals, while at home, 
their retainers were bereaved of their wonted subsistence, 
and agriculture was deprived of its due encouragement. 
James, indeed, was eager to equalise the advantages, by a 
union of the two kingdoms ; but to this the English and 
the Soots were alike opposed. Several preparatory mea- 
sures, however, were introduced, by which its accomplish- 
ment was afterwards facilitated. In his royal title, he 
caused the distinctive names of the two countries to be 
omitted, so that he was addressed as King of Great Britain ; 
the border garrisons were disbanded, and the iron gates of 
the forts and castles converted into ploughshares ; and all 
persons bom in the island since the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, were declared British subjects, and entitled to all the 
privileges of either kingdom. 

James had not long occupied the new throne, when he 
found that his passion for ecclesiastical controversy was 
likely to be gratified to the full. This arose from the 
English Puritans, a very powerful body, and daily growing 
in strength, who were opposed to the Popish ceremonies 
which Henry VIEL. and Elizabeth had retained in the ser- 
vice of the church, and who had never ceased to labour for 
their abrogation. Althouffh these sovereigns had been 
deaf to their entreaties, the Puritans hoped for better 
things from James. Educated in the Scottish Church, they 
trusted he would sympathise in their scruples, and accord- 
ingly, in his progress to London, they presented to him 
their memorial, called the MiUeniary Petition, fr*om the 
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number of names attached to it, being subscribed by eight 
hundred ministers. The royal polemic eagerly embraced 
this opportunity of parading his theological knowledge 
before his new subjects ; and on the following year a con- 
ference was appointed to be held at Hampton Court, where 
the subject was to be discussed with the chief Puritan di- 
vines. The discussion was opened by James himself seated 
in regal state, surrounded by the prelates and high office- 
bearers of the Church, who, like the Queen of Sheba, won- 
dered at his wisdom, and listened on bended knee when he 
addressed them. But the Puritans soon found that they 
had been by no means invited to an equal controversy ; 
instead of this, they were expected to do nothing but to 
listen and obey, for the king engrossed the whole argument, 
and endeavoured to browbeat them into silent submission. 
He haranged, he reasoned, he quibbled, he threatened, 
until his wrath was kindled into fml heat by the word Pres- 
bytery, which Dr Beynolds, one of the Puritans, had acci- 
dentuly used in the argument. Thinking that he meant 
a Scottish Presbytery, the king exclaimed in great wrath, 
that presbytery agreed as well with monarchy as God and 
the devil. " Stay, I pray you," he added, " for one seven 
years, before you demand that of me ; and if you then find 
me pursy and fat, and my wind-pipes stuffed, 1 will perhaps 
hearken to you ; for let that government be once up, I am 
sure I shall be kept in breath ; then we shall all of us 
have work enough, both our hands full. But, Pr Beynolds, 
till you find that I grow lazy, let that alone." Having 
thus expressed his sentiments, he afterwards wound up 
the controversy with this unanswerable conclusion : '^ Pll 
make them conform, or I'll harry them out of this land, or 
else do worse." Nothing could exceed the fulsome flattery 
with which all this was received by the attending courtiers 
and prelates. Whitgift, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
exclaimed, he verily believed that the king spoke by the 
spirit of God ; and the Lord Chancellor observed to the 
Dean of Chester, '' I have often heard of the offices of king 
and priest being blended in one person, but never saw it 
verified till now." 

There was another religious party in England, who were 
not to be so easily silenced ; these were the papists, whom 
the stem policy of Elizabeth had so severely oppressed, 
that they were ready for any sacrifice short of recantation 
to procure deliverance. This they had endeavoured to ob- 
tain, by embracing the cause of Mary Stuart ; and after 
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her ezecntion, they turned their longiDg eyes towards the 
accession of James, as the surest promise of liberation. 
James, as we have seen, was not slow to encourage these 
expectations for the advancement of his own interests ; and 
even in some of his writings, he had afforded such prospects 
of his willingness to be persuaded, and brought back to the 
church of Rome, that the Pope, to whom these passages 
were read, had shed tears of joy at the prospect of such a 
hopeful conyertite. But no sooner had he obtained quiet 
possession of the throne of the Tudors, than he threw all 
his professions to the winds, and adopted the stem policy 
of Elizabeth. The disappointment of the papists, embittered 
by such double-dealing, originated the well-known conspi- 
racy called the Gunpowder Plot, in which a handful of des- 
perate men resolved to blow king, lords, and commons, into 
the air in a single moment, and reconstruct the dominion 
of popery upon the ruins of a shattered empire. Insane 
although such a plan appeared, it would probably have been 
crowned in the &rst instance at least with success, had it 
not been detected by a dark and equivocal expression in an 
anonymous letter. The conspirators were baffled when all 
was ripe for action, and suffered the punishment they had 
merited. 

James being now backed by all the power and resources 
of England, and having no longer a new seventeenth of 
December to fear, was in haste to resume his original task 
of annihilating presbyterianism in Scotland. To this he 
was excited not only by his love of supremacy both in church 
and state, but his desire of a thorough union between Scot- 
land and England by a complete conformity in their ecclesias- 
tical government and forms of worship, — without which, he 
believed, in common with many of that period, that such a 
union was impossible. He therefore continued to tamper 
with the decisions of the General Assemblies, oppress and 
banish their best ministers, and augment step by step the 
power and influence of the bishops. In these attempts 
much bribery was used, and a large amount of money squan- 
dered ; but the royal purpose was crowned with success. 
The bishops were invested with authority as lords para- 
mount over the presbyters, to modify and fix the amount 
of their stipends, — a right which they used in favouring the 
obsequious, and starving out those who opposed tfaem. 
They were afterwards exalted into the Court of High Com- 
mission, where they were armed with all the despotic power 
to persecute which was enjoyed by the English Star Cham- 
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ber; and finally, they were endowed with the full authority 
of diocesans, by being appointed moderators of their respec- 
tive synods, with the right to present to benefices, excom- 
municate offenders, and visit as judges the churches within 
their bounds. And truly, this last authority of visitation 
was no empty honour ; it seemed to invest them in some 
cases with the power of the popedom itself; so that when 
Law, bishop of Orkney, announced a pastoral visit in 1608 
to the recusant presbytery of Jedburgh, he threatened to 
come to them armed with the full influence both of the tem- 
poral and spiritual sword. Having thus raised the Scottish 
bishops to the desired pre-eminence, James thought it 
necessary for the completion of their character, that they 
should receive consecration at the hands of English pre- 
lates, as they had been ordained to the clerical office in the 
mere capacity of Scottish presbyters. Accordingly, the 
Archbishop of Olasgow. and the Bishops of Brechin and 
Galloway, repaii^ to London, in obedience to the royal 
behest; and having been invested with their high office 
-according to the formula of the English church, they re- 
turned to Scotland, with power to confer it upon their less 
favoured brethren. 

Although episcopacy was thus exalted to its full height 
in Scotland, the pedestal which it occupied was so narrow, 
that a downfal was every moment to be feared. Propped 
and supported by the royal authority alone, it had not only 
the people, but also the nobility arrayed against it in full 
hostility. The latter were indignant that men generally of 
humble origin, and too often of upstart dispositions, should 
not only compete with them in rank and splendour, but be 
classed with them in public processions, and seated on the 
same bench in the council and the senate. There was also a 
still more selfish motive at the bottom of their dislike : from 
the king's eagerness to aggrandize his favourite bishops, he 
might attempt the resumption of those church lands that 
had so fervently kindled the reformincr zeal of their fathers ; 
and now that he was king of England, no coalition of the 
Scottish nobles could be sufficient to deter him, as it might 
have done in times past. Thus they became ardent pres- 
byterians for the time, from the same spirit that had con- 
verted their parents into determined protestants. James 
quickly saw that his prelates needed the support of the 
royal countenance, and he resolved to aid them in person. 
He was also allured by the flattering accounts of the 
bishops, who persuaded him they had so successfully la- 
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boured in their vocation, that the whole land was ripe for 
a conversion to episcopacy, and only waited his arrival, 
that the merit of the change might be his own. 

Instigated by these motives, James prepared in good 
earnest for a journey to Scotland. On bidding his people 
farewell at his departure to England, he had assured them 
of a visit every third year, and perhaps would have kept 
his promise, but for those reckless habits of profusion which 
even the wealth of England was insufficient to gratify. A 
quarter of a million, which he received from Holland on 
tne restoration of certain towns that had been pledged to 
the English crown, enabled him in 1617 to announce to 
the Privy Council of Scotland the certainty of a visit, in- 
cited, as he told them, by his "salmon-like affection ;" de- 
siring them to have every thing in readiness for his recep- 
tion, and promising to hear all complaints^ and redress 
every kind of grievance. To lull them into security, he 
also assured them, that his coming would occasion no altera- 
tion either in civil or ecclesiastical affairs. Even this promise, 
however, he violated in the same breath, by ordering the 
chapel of Holyrood to be repaired for worship after the Eng- 
lish fashion, an organ to be set up, and timber statues of the 
twelve apostles, which had been fabricated for the purpose, 
to be placed in the niches. These innovations justly alarmed 
the people ; and their cry was, " The organ came first, now 
wo nave the images, and ere long we shall have the mass !" 
The bishops finding that matters had been carried too far, 
requested the kin^s permission to remove the images, to 
which he acceded, with the peevish remark, that the people 
would allow the figures of lions, dragons, or devils, in their 
churches, but not those of apostles and saints. 

James arrived in Edinburgh on the 16tb of May, accom- 
panied by a splendid train of English nobles, and was wel- 
comed by his old subjects, after an absence of fourteen 
years, with all their national ardour. He then made a 
royal progress through the principal counties, and was eveiy 
where received with the same cordiality. He soon made 
it evident, however, that he had come for far other purposes 
than to receive welcomes and parade himself in processions. 
The chapel of the palace of Holyrood was adorned with a 
splendid altar, having on it the usual array of bibles, can- 
dles, and basons, which Elizabeth had retained in the cere- 
monial of the church ; while the ears of the presbyterians 
were invaded, for the first time since the Reformation, by 
the sounds of musical instruments and the chaunting of 
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choristers, in the celebration of public worship. In the 
sacrament of the Supper, also, the king and his suite 
received the elements kneding, while such of the Scottish 
nobility as attended were required to communicate in the 
same manner. 

All this was but the prelude to more important innova- 
tions. The Scottish nobles who had girded themselves for 
opposition, wete to be disarmed and soothed ; and this was 
easily done by an appeal to their selfishness. Whatever 
possession they held of church property, whether by grant 
or seizure, was to remain undisturbed to them and their 
heirs for ever ; and as for the new hierarchy, it was to be 
provided for by the munificence of the kine. Could they 
then still hesitate to recognise the king as the head of the 
church ? The assurance was sufficient for their conversion, 
and they were soon ready to aid in the sacrifice of a national 
worship for which they had never greatly cared. An act 
was therefore passed by the Lords of Articles, declaring 
that whatever the king should determine in the external 
government of the church with the advice of the archbishops, 
bishops, and a competent number of the ministers, should 
have the force of a law. But what was a competent num- 
ber ? — of this the king was alone to judge, so that he could 
make the presbyters a minority at pleasure. The passing 
of this measure upon which so much depended, was a stolen 
march, and therefore conducted with secrecy and haste, yet 
not so covertly, but that the ministers who were in Edin- 
burgh caught tidings of the manoeuvre. They thought it 
full time to take the alarm, when king, bishops, and lords, 
notwithstanding their solenm declarations that no innova- 
tion should be attempted in the church, had passed an act 
by which it was delivered into the hands of its worst enemies. 
James was therefore warned of the opposition which he 
might expect, but to no purpose. " To have matters ruled," 
he said, " as they have been in your General Assemblies, I 
will never agree ; for the bishops must rule the ministers, 
and the king rule both." The clergymen, to the number 
of fifty-six, then drew up a petition, remonstrating against 
the change ; but although the document was not delivered, 
the mere act of penning it was accounted treason, and the 
principal authors prosecuted before the Hieh Commission 
at St Andrews. At this meeting, the king who was present, 
harangued and argued as he was wont ; but in David Cal- 
derwood, the historian of the church, who was one of the 
culprits, he found an antagonist whose logic he could neither 
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silence nor refute. Such was now the greatness of the alarm, 
the rapidity with which it spread, and the popular opposi- 
tion it provoked, that James soon perceived he had been 
too precipitate, and the obnoxious measure was abandoned. 
The purpose of his journey, which was the establishment of 
the royal supremacy in the church, being thus disconcerted, 
he turned his wrath upon the prelates, whom he called 
'' dolts" and '' deceivers," and returned to England in no 
gentle mood. 

As for the unfortunate bishops, the language of whose 
flattery to James had been, " Without you we die,^' they 
felt as if they were about to experience the truth of the de- 
claration in sad earnest. A struggle for their lives was 
necessary, and they exerted themselves with desperate energy 
to repair their error, and advance, at whatever hazard, the 
cause which their master had so much at heart. A General 
Assembly was therefore convoked at Perth on the 26th 
of August 1618, before which the bishops produced those 
articles that the ministers were required to adopt and 
authorise. These were five in number, commonly called 
the Articles of Perth, from the place where the meeting 
was held ; and consisted of, 1. Kneeling at the communion ; 
2. Private communion ; 3. Private baptism ; 4. Confirmation 
of children ; and 5. Observance of festivals. Every art was 
put Id practice at this assembly by the prelates to obtain 
the requisite assent. For this purpose, Spottiswoode, Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, seated himself without election in 
the moderator's chair, and by his own authority nominated 
those who were to be members of the privy conference, by 
which he was enabled to select those who were most in 
favour of the five articles in question. To awe the dissen- 
tients, and secure the wavering, the king's letter was read 
a second time before proceeding to the decision ; and when 
the list was called at the voting, the archbishop admonished 
the doubtful with the stem caveat : '^ Have the king in your 
mind ; remember the king ; look to the king I" It was easy 
by such methods, and others equally nefarious which were 
put in praq^ce, to extort acquiescence, and the five articles 
were passed by a large majority. And yet, in spite of all 
this exclusiveness and intimidation, forty-five members re- 
fused their assent. The articles were ratified by the Privy 
Council, and finally by the Parliament in 1621. When the 
Marquis of Hamilton in full parliament touched them with 
the royal sceptre, in sign of ratification, a thunder-cloud, 
which had overhung and darkened the city, at that moment 
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exploded ; the flashes of lightning terrified all present ; the 
peals that followed shook the building ; and 8uch was the 
torrent of rain, that instead of the meeting rising in its 
wonted state, and marching in procession, each member 
stole to his home as he best could. This day was long re- 
membered in Scotland under the name of ** the Black Sa- 
turday." And yet, while the city trembled and was silent, 
as at a sign of divine wrath, the enemies of the Scottish 
Church flouted at the fears of its adherents, and declared, 
that the ratification of these articles had been confirmed by 
fire from heaven, even as the giving of the law had been 
upon Mount Sinai. 

No sooner were the Articles of Perth made part of the 
law of the realm, than the bishops commenced a hot perse- 
cution against the recusants, in which they were told by the 
king to go on boldly — that they had the law on their side. 
*' The sword is put into your hands," said the royal epistle ; 
" go on therefore to use it, and let it rest no longer." But 
stSl the people would not succumb : while with some it was 
a matter of conscience to refuse obedience, others, who 
merely regarded the articles as English innovations, opposed 
them with all the national fervour. The practice of kneel- 
ing at the communion, as being the most obvious, was also 
the most obnoxious token of complianoe, and the churches 
in which this practice was observed were speedily deserted. 
When Christmas day also arrived, which was to be observed 
with more veneration than even the Sabbath itself, the 
people either left the town, or pursued their ordinary occu- 
pations. The prelates were not slow to make good the 
argument which his majesty had recommended ; and among 
their persecutions especially memorable, was that of George 
Johnston, minister of the parish of Ancrum. This aged 
man, who had been more than fifty years in the ministry, 
was summoned in 1622 to appear before the High Commis- 
sion Court at Edinburgh, for non-compliance with the Perth 
articles, and threatened with a process of homing, unless 
he performed an impossibility, by travelling to the capital 
and answering the citation in person. In the reply which 
he transmitted to the merciless court, he made me follow- 
ing moving appeal : " If my age of seventy-three years, with 
my infirmities, to wit, swelling in both my legs ; my fever, 
customary after my travel in the open air, with other miseries 
following age, which I refer your lordships to the considera- 
tion of— having, moreover, past a jubilee of years in the 
ministry, never being deprived, nor yet suspended, howbeit 
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oft accused, may not hold me excused from coming to Edin- 
burgh, with manifest hazard of my health and life, I, offer- 
ing in my last letter, to compear where these two may be 
safe, to give an answer to your lordships, or any competent 
and indifferent judge — if these reasons, I say, cannot satisfy 
your lordships, I betake me to God's mercy, not being guilty 
of any committed crime, either to be laid to my charge, or 
yet to my conscience." His appeal and his offer were 
equally disregarded : because he could not travel, he was 
deprived of the ministerial office by a sentence of the arch- 
bi^op, commencing with "John by the mercy of God," and 
banished into Annandale. 

The spirit of persecution now awake and active, went 
onward in full vigour, but with its wonted effect : it only 
endeared more fully to the people, the faith for which they 
suffered. The silenced ministers also, who considered the 
sentence too unrighteous to be obeyed, continued to preach ; 
and when the churches were closed upon them, they assem- 
bled their congregations in private houses. These meetings 
were therefore interdicted and punished as treasonable mus- 
ters. But the master-stroke of the prelates was to queU 
the metropolis, after which they thought the submission of 
the whole land would follow ; and therefore, all in Edin- 
burgh of proper age were commanded by royal proclamation, 
to repair to the churches on Christmas, and receive the 
communion kneeling, otherwise the courts of justice should 
be removed from their city. This was a sentence the exe- 
cution of which would have reduced the capital to a mere 
village ; but its bold citizens declared, they would rather 
see it burned to ashes, than submit. Easter was the time 
appointed for the trial ; but before that festival arrived, 
James had passed to a tribunal where king and peasant are 
regarded with equal eye. Despised by his English subjects, 
who forgot his wise sayings in the folly of his deeds ; im- 
poverished by his worthless favourites, whom he continued 
to cherish with crazy partiality to the last ; and gross in 
body, from the indulgence of gluttonous appetites, he died 
of a tertian ague in 1625, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
His death-bed was scantily and coldly attended, and he ex- 
pired unhonoured and unregreted. 
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CHAPTER XXXTII. 

Accession of Charles I. — His character — His first attempts to establish 
Episcopacy in Scotland — His unsatisfactory visit — Unsuccessful 
attenipit to introduce the Service-book — Establishment of the Four 
Tables in Edinburgh — The Covenant subscribed— General As- 
sembly at Glasgow — War commenced by Charles against the Scots. 

A.D. 1625 to A. D. 1639. 

CONTEMPOKAEY SOVEREIGNS. 
ISunce, Spain, Germany, Pope, 

Louis XIII. Philip IV. Ferdinand II. Urban VIII. 
Ferdinand III. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1625. Barbadnes, the first English settlement in the West Indies, 

planted. 
1625. Knights Baronets first created in Scotland. 
1632. Gustavus Adolphus killed at the battle of Lutzen. 
1635. The French Academy instituted. 
1637. Ben Johnson the English dramatic poet dies. 

Ghables I. who now ascended the throne of the three 
kingdoms was bom at Edinburgh on the 19th of November 
1600, and therefore had attained his twenty-fifth year 
when he was crowned at Westminster. But Httle did he 
calculate, at this season of popular triumph, upon the 
mournful and most unenviable nature of that inheritance 
to which he had succeeded. The lofty declamations of his 
father about the unlimited authority of kings, and the divine 
right by which they governed, had roused a spirit of jealousy 
and opposition among the people, while the pusillanimous 
nature of his administration, and the contemptible inconsist- 
ences of his character so much in contrast with his stately 
pretensions, had brought the kingly office itself into con- 
tempt. The establishment, in the first instance, of the 
reformation in England, and afterwards the diffusion of 
puritan principles, had forcibly attracted inquiry to the 
subject of royalty in general ; and men were no longer in 
the mood either to worship the divinity of kings, or to 
tolerate that despotism which they had endured under 
Henry YUI. and Elizabeth. But unfortunately for his 
people and himself, Charles I. had imbibed the arbitrary 
principles of his father ; and endowed with an obstinacy 
and fearlessness which his father had never possessed, he 
was ready to peril his all in realizing those extravagant 
theories upon which James had only declaimed and prated. 
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Here was the fruitful origin of mistrust, disseDsion, and 
hostility between the sovereign and his subjects, that fore- 
boded too surely a troubled and unhappy reign, and a con- 
test that would only terminate in the deeper enthralment 
of the people or the destruction of the king. 

From this character of Charles, it is evident that the pres- 
byterianism of Scotland would find little favour in his eyes. 
Its whole spirit was in opposition to that passive obedience, 
the tribute of which he regarded as his unquestionable 
birthright, as well as that form of ecclesiastical government 
to which he was a confirmed bigot ; and thus he considered 
it not merely as a political treason, but a religious heresy, 
and consequently worthy of a double condemnation. He had 
not therefore been long seated, when he turned his atten- 
tion to his native country, with the design of completing 
that work which his father had commenced, of establishing 
an entire conformity between the churches of England and 
Scotland. This could not be done however without endow- 
ing the prelates of the latter country with revenues corres- 
pondent to their rank «bnd influence ; and as the royal 
treasury had been impoverished by the extravagance of nis 
father, he considered a resumption of the original church 
lands as the only available resource. But this was also a 
most perilous expedient, considering into what hands the 
property of the church had fiiUen. It was necessary to 
proceed with caution, and therefore, towards the close of 
1625, he made a step in advance by revoking those grants 
of crown lands which his father had made. Having done 
this, he paused : more than a mere proclamation would 
have roused the Scottish nobility into hostile action ; and 
therefore he prepared the way for further proceedings, by 
enlarging the authority of the bishops, and giving them 
seats in the Privy Council and court of High Commission. 
His next attempt was at the Convention of Estates in the 
following year, when the proposal of resuming the tithes 
and church lands was repeated : here^ however, the opposi- 
tion of the alarmed nobles was so strong, that Charles aban- 
doned the measure as still premature. But in 1628 he made 
a more distinct attempt, by the private purchase of some old 
church lands which he bestowed upon the prelates, as if 
they had been voluntarily resigned, hoping that the other 
holders of church property would follow the example. He 
then sent down the Earl of Nithsdale to hold a Convention 
of Estates, and obtain from them a decree sanctioning the 
resumption of all the tithes and church lands that had re- 
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Terted to the crown, or been shared among the nobility, 
during the two preceiHng reigns. Here, however, the oppo- 
sition was so determined, and the resolution of the nobles to 
unite themselves against their sovereign as in times past, so 
confirmed, that Nithsdale found his mission hopeless, and 
the proposal was abandoned. One terrible instance of 
hostility on the occasion was enough to daunt the stoutest. 
Lord Belhaven, already a blind and feeble old man, vowing 
to make sure of one at least of Nithsdale's supporters, was 
placed, at a meeting, by bis own express desire, next the Earl 
of Dumfries, of whom he took firm hold, with the apology, 
that his blindness needed such support. But while he 
clung to the earl with his left hand, his right was privately 
upon his dagger's hilt, which he was ready to plunge into 
his supportePs heart as soon as a disturbance commenced. 
For several years after this event, Charles was too much 
occupied in contentions with his English parliament to pro- 
secute his favourite design upon Scotland. But in 1633, he 
resolved to honour his ancient kingdom with a personal 
visit, as his father had done in 1617, and with the same 
purpose. His avowed object, however, was his coronation 
in Scotland, for which every preparation was made, and on 
the 15th of June he entered Edinburgh at the head of a 
magnificent train of Qve hundred English attendants, — a 
retinue which the on*lookers, who remembered the expensive 
visit of his father, beheld with dismay. But there was 
one pinched and ascetic countenance in the royal train that 
boded worse calamity to the land than impoverished larders 
and heavy imposts : it was that of Laud, now the chosen coun- 
sellor of the king, who scowled as he passed along at the 
nakedness of presbyterianism, and who had brought with him 
that gorgeous ritual by which the whole land was to be clothed 
with the beauty of holiness. The ceremonials of public 
worship with which the king was accompanied, as well as 
those of the coronation, soon indicated that the narrow but 
restless spirit of the English hierarch was all«prevalent : 
prelatic silks and embroidery flaunted in choral procession ; 
altars were graced with tapers and silver basons ; and over 
all, was the form of the crucifix, which was honoured with 
bended knee and reverential homage. And all this was no 
passing show to be forgotten as soon as the king had recrossed 
the Tweed ; on the contrary, these forms, obnoxious though 
they had become even in the eyes of the English, were to 
be imposed upon Scotland, also, and to form a chief part 
of her national worship. 
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This rash and impolitic commencement on the part of 
Charles was followed np in the same spirit of infatuation. 
In 1606, James had procured an act to be passed by the 
Scottish parliament, acknowledging his supremacy in every 
cause, and over all persons ; and three years after, another, 
by which he was empowered to regulate the vestments of 
the judges, magistrates, and clergy. Although the first of 
these acts had been severely enforced in Scotland, the 
latter had been allowed to lie dormant until now, when 
Charles resolved to revive it, as the surest pledge of eccle- 
siastical conformity. He accordingly classed both acts 
together in his proposal before the parliament, hoping that 
if the first and more important was passed, it would obviate 
aU demur to the ratification of the second, and thus Laud 
and himself might array the Scottish church according to 
their good pleasure. But they forffot, in their devices, the 
habitual shrewdness of the people wnom they thus attempted 
to overreach. The parliament paused upon the article of 
the vestments as the prelude of more serious innovations, 
and a formidable resistance was made to the royal proposal, 
headed by the Earl of Eothes. Charles, unaccustomed to 
such opposition, was astonished and 'indignant; he drew 
from his pocket the list of members, and exclaimed, '^ I 
have your names here, and I shaU know to-day those who 
will, and those who will not do me service." The votes then 
went onward, and in spite of the king's menaces there was 
a majority against his measure. Even then, however, the 
clerk-register had the hardihood to proclaim that it had 
been carried ! Bothes flatly denied the assertion, declaring 
that the negatives were the majority ; upon which Charles, 
who must have known that such was the case, as he had 
carefully marked the votes on the list, asserted that the 
clerk-register was in the right, and that his report must be 
received as correct, unless the earl accused him of vitiating 
the parliamentary record, in which case, he must submit to 
capital punishment if he failed in his proof. This iniquitous 
and extravagant demand compelled Bothes to be silent, 
and the act was ratified. Charles, however, was soon com- 
pelled to feel how offensive his conduct had been to his 
Scottish subjects ; and indignant at the firmness with which 
they opposed his ecclesiastical innovations, he left the king- 
dom on the 18th of July, to encounter the still more serious 
evils that awaited him in England. 

Laud having now attained the supremacy in the church 
V being appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, proceeded 
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in liis career with the cruelty of an inquisitor, and the arro- 
gance of a pope ; and the best men in England who dared 
to oppose his measures, were refuted by fine and mutila- 
tion. But all this was nothing as long as the presbyterian- 
ism of Scotland was unsubdued ; in the eyes of the proud 
primate it was Mordecai sitting in the gate, ^and a despe- 
rate and final attempt was devised for its overthrow. For 
this purpose, a liturgy was compiled for the use of the Scot- 
tish churches, and a day appointed for its introduction. 
Edinburgh was to have the first fruits of the experiment, 
in the hope, that as so large a portion of its population 
were dependent upon the court, they might be won over 
to acquiescence, in which case the country at large would 
follow the example of the capital. When the day arrived, 
which was the 23d of July 1637, the attempt was made in 
the forenoon in the Greyfriars Church, by the bishop of 
Argyle, where the service was almost drowned in groans 
andlamentations. But it was in the ancient cathedral of 
St Giles that the murmuring storm exploded. The Dean 
of Edinburgh, arrayed in a surplice, opened the book, and 
began to read the prayers, amidst a wondering and indig- 
nant congregation, when their silent feeling at last burst 
forth in the outcry of Janet Geddes, an old woman, who 
suddenly started to her feet and exclaimed, " Villain, 
dost thou say mass at my lug ?" Not content with mere 
words, she snatched up the stool on which she had been 
sdtting, and hurled it with such force at the dean's head, 
that had he not stooped, and eluded the heavy missile, the 
new liturgy at its commencement would probably have 
been graced with a martyr. The shout that rose was uni- 
versal ; and when the Bishop of Edinburgh ascended the 
pulpit to still the uproar, he was greeted with a shower of 
sticks, stones, and other missiles. The most noisy were at 
length excluded by force ; but from the outside, they broke 
the windows, attempted to burst open the doors, and made 
the air ring with the cries of " A pope, a pope ! Antichrist ! 
Pull him down ! Stone him !" At the end of this maimed 
religious service, the bishop fled, and was chased into a 
staircase, from which he had to be rescued by the servants 
of the Earl of Wemyss, who escorted him to his lodgings 
with drawn swords, while the other prelates who were at 
that time in Edinburgh, were exposed to similar dangers. 
Such was the explosion which a single spark had sufficed 
to kindle : it resembled the first reformation in Scotland, 
where the signal of action was a stone thrown by a boy. 
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In both cases, the elements of a great national revolution 
were so completely matured, that the raising of a finger 
would have been enough to call them forth ; and in both, 
the example of the '* rascal multitude" animated all dasses, 
and summoned them to the conflict. In every part of the 
kingdom, from ministers, from congregations, and presby- 
teries, petitions against the litargy were showered upon 
the Privy Council, and these, instead of be ing disregarded, 
as in times past, were favourably received, miile the creed 
of the people was at stake, the revenues of the aristocracy 
were in jeopardy, and therefore all were at one and in 
earnest, except that little minority by whom the storm had 
been chiefly raised. Here was the voice of a nation which 
none but a ruler foredoomed to ruin would have disre- 
garded : and that ruler was Charles. Indifierent to every 
petition, or rejecting it with scorn, he demanded of the 
Scots a submission so complete, as only confirmed them in 
their purposes of a universal resistance. 

In conformity with this resolution, a general meeting was 
summoned at Edinburgh on the 15th of November, to unite 
in one general and final petition against the obnoxious in- 
novations of the king and his advisers. The most influen- 
tial of the nation accordingly thronged the capital ; and, 
until the royal answer to their petition should arrive, they 
consulted upon the necessity of giving unity to their mea- 
sures in defence of religion, by organising a representative 
assembly, in which the diflerent classes should have their 
sentiments expressed. The expected answer came, but it 
was an arrogant command to the petitioners to leave the 
town in twenty-four hours ; and by another proclamation, 
the Privy Council and Court of Session were ordered to be 
removed from Edinburgh to Linlithgow. This condact of 
the sovereign decided the question of a representative as- 
sembly. It was impossible to retain so great a multitude 
for any length of time within the capital ; it was impossible 
to conduct the necessary deliberations amidst such an over- 
whelming crowd. Besides, if they remained long together, 
the attempts already making to disunite them might be 
Bucoessfal, so that the whole coalition would be broken in 
pieces, or armed against each other in mutual dissension. 
These considerations decided the presbyterians to form a 
government within the government, a senate independent 
of the king. Accordingly, the four classes of noblemen, 
gentlemen, ministers, and burgesses, elected their represen- 
tatives, who met in four separate rooms of the ParHament 
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honse for deliberation, and who were called the Four 
Tables ; after which the multitude dispersed to their homes. 
Notwithstanding this decisive expression of the land, the 
infatuation of Charles still continued : he threatened when 
he should have soothed, and thought to effect by proclama- 
tions what armies could scarcely have accomplished. The 
arts of fraud and threats of violence which he alternately 
employed, only drove the presbyterians another step in ad- 
vance, that was signalised by the revival of the great National 
Covenant. This important bond, which had originated in 
the early stages of the reformation, and been subscribed for 
the condemnation of popery, and the profession of the pres- 
byterian form of church government and worship, with a 
"definition of the nature and limits of royalty, especially in 
things spiritual, and the kind of obedience that was due to 
it, was now extended, to meet those episcopal innovations 
which had been imposed of late years, and which were con- 
demned and renounced. It was no longer the mere removal 
of the service-book and the surplice that would satisfy the 
desires of the people. This covenant, which it has been 
so much the fashion to vilify, was to be the Scottish Magna 
Charta of the seventeeth century ; the death-knell of the 
despotism of the Stuarts ; the pledge of that freedom, under 
a restricted and well-defined monarchy, in which the chil- 
dren of the martyred covenanters have so long rejoiced. 
The day so important to Scotland in which this engage- 
ment on the part of the nation to the King of kings was 
subscribed, was the 28th of February 1638 ; and never had 
the walls of Edinburgh comprised so vast or so intense a 
throng of human beings. After the great work had been 
preceded by the solemn services of public devotion, which 
were conducted by Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, an honoured name in the history of the Church 
of Scotland, as the Knox of its second reformation, the 
document was read to the assembled worshippers in the 
ohurch-yard of the Greyfriars, — and at its close, every hand 
was raised, every tongue loosed in assent ; and thelarge parch- 
ment on which the covenant was transcribed, was so thickly 
covered with names, that soon there was scarcely space for 
even the initials of the subscribers. Such too was the pre- 
valent enthusiasm, that even that of Bannockbum would 
have been tame in comparison. Some shouted, others wept, 
but they were cries and tears of irrepressible gladness ; 
many added to their subscription the words, " till death ;" 
and others, opening a vein, signed with their blood. The 
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prelates remained in their seclusions, trembling and speech- 
less, while Spottiswoode, Archbishop of St Andrews, who 
saw in this great national muster an assemblage for the 
funeral of episcopacy in Scotland, exclaimed in accents of 
despair, " All that we have been doing these thirty years 
past, is at once thrown down !" 

The establishment of the Tables in Edinburgh, by which 
the movements of the national spirit were now regulated, 
and the signature of the covenant by almost every town 
and borough in Scotland in the short space of two months, 
would at any other season have unfurled the banner, and 
sounded to the onset. But Charles, trusting to his king- 
craft and kingly authority, had neglected the only means 
of coercion, while his proclamations had been as fruitless 
as the words of Canute addressed to the waves. He would 
now have brought the whole to the arbitration of battle, but 
he was without an army ; and he saw, that with even the 
legions of England at his back, Scotland might be crashed, 
but not conquered. He therefore sent down the Marquis of 
Hamilton as his commissioner, to open a General Assembly, 
and grant the demands of the Tables, — but privately to sow 
dissension among them, and make the concessions of no avail. 
But the presbyterians, who were so well prepared to encoun- 
ter force with force, possessed also a prudence that was an 
overmatch for his craft. The Assembly was held at Glasgow, 
on the 21st of November, and thither the members came, 
not to parley upon concessions, but for the restoration of 
the national church in all its presbyterian integrity. Al- 
though the commissioner, who soon perceived from the 
strength and unanimity of the meeting, that his efforts to 
divide it were hopeless, hastened, as a last resource, to dis- 
solve the Assembly in the king's name, and resign his 
charge, the members remained in their places, and with 
Alexander Henderson for their moderator, proceeded with 
firmness to the work for which they had assembled. Dur- 
ing the thirty days in which they sat, the two archbishops 
and six bishops were excommunicated, four prelates de- 
posed, and two suspended ; the Five Articles of Perth, the 
Service-book, the Canons, and the Court of High Commis- 
sion, were condemned, and prelacy itself abrogated, as con- 
trary to the Covenant, and incompatible with the principles 
of tbe Church of Scotland. AU, in short, that had been 
so laboriously achieved by James VI. and Charles I. for 
thirty years, was condemned, cancelled, and swept away; 
so that Henderson might well utter those memorable words 
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with which he dismissed the Assembly : " We have now cast 
down the walls of Jericho ; let him that rebuildeth, beware 
of the curse of Hiel the Bethelite." 

These deeds were more significant than the defiance 
of heralds : war was inevitable. Here, however, Charles, 
who was still bent on the establishment of episcopacy in 
Scotland, although it should be upon the ruins of a whole 
nation, saw that it was in vain to apply to his parliament for 
aid, as they were almost as much opposed to his political, as 
the Scots to his hierarchical usurpations. In this diflBculty he 
applied to Laud and the clergy, who entered with ardour 
into what they considered a holy war ; and from the funds 
thus obtained, he was derisively termed " Canterbury's 
knight" by his puritan subjects. The Scots were ready for such 
an issue ; and having previously secured and garrisoned the 
principal strengths of the kingdom, their army encamped at 
bunselaw, to the number of twenty-four thousand, under 
the command of Alexander Leslie, a skilful leader, trained 
in the wars of Grustavus Adolphus, and officered by expe- 
rienced captains who had served with him in Germany. 
Lidependently of the cause at stake, a mere militair calcu- 
lation would not have hesitated to conclude upon what side 
the chance of success lay ; for while the Scots were united 
into one formidable phalanx by the strongest of all ties, and 
animated by that religious ardour which surpasses alike 
the enthusiasm of the patriot and the daring of the hero ; 
in the king's army, the nobles and soldiers were averse to 
a civil war, in which Laud and Charles were to be the only 
gainers. This was manifested in the first skirmish which 
took place between the parties at Kelso. Two thousand 
English cavalry, headed by the Earl of Holland, were 
thrown forward uponfan inferior party of foot, — and showed 
their good sense by running away at the first onset, instead 
of fighting, as heretofore, to the death, because those who 
confronted them were Scots. Nothing could have been 
more conclusive than this ; and Charles was compelled to 
have recourse to treaty, which he managed with his usual 
duplicity. He granted all that the covenanters demanded, 
and only waited for an opportunity to break his engage- 
ments. Such was the spirit in which he had conducted his 
government^ until now that the crown was falling from his 
head. Thus he still continued to act, though a civil war 
had commenced, in which both crown and head were at 
stake. It was not then, nor is it even now, that politicians 
haye learned the simple precept, that cunning inyariably 
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ends in overreaching itself, and that common honesty and 
sincerity are as necessary for the administration of a king- 
dom as for the management of a household. That lesson, 
pervaded and directed by the holiest of principles, has yet 
to be realised ; and then only there will be happy nations, 
as well as happy homes. 



CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

War between Charles I. and the Scots renewed — Civil war commences 
in England — The Scottish army joins the parliament — Charles de- 
feated — Montrose rises for the king in Scotland — His rapid career 
of success — He is defeated at Philiphaugh — Charles takes refuge 
with the Scottish army — Is surrendered to the English parliament 
— His trial and execution. 

A.D. 1639 to A.D. 1649. 

CONTEMPOBABY SOVEREIGNS. 



France. 


/Spain. 


Germany. 


Popes. 


Louis XIII. 


PhQip IV. 


Ferdinand III. 


Urban VIII. 


Louis XIV. 






Innocent X. 



Important Contemporary Events. 

1640. Portugal fVeed from Spain by John of Braganza. 

1640. Madras founded in India by the English. 

1641. Sugar cane introduced into Barbadoes from Brazil. 

The result of the hollow treaty of Charles with the 
covenanters justified their precaution of retaining their best 
officers and commanders, after the soldiers had been dis- 
missed. They soon found that the king was making active 
preparations for a fresh invasion ; upon which they re- 
solved, instead of waiting for his coming, to enter England, 
and strike the first blow. The levies were quickly recalled 
to their standards ; and under the command of Alexander 
Leslie, they crossed the border, and reached the Tyne at 
Newbum Fords, where they found three thousand foot and 
fifteen hundred horse from the royal army ready to dispute 
the passage. But the military skill of Leslie, and the in- 
trepid zed of his " blue bonnets," were an overmatch for 
their opponents, who on the 28th of August 1640 were 
out-manoeuvred, broken, and put to flight at every point, 
so that the Scots having crossed the river, entered New- 
castle, which the English troops had evacuated. Continu- 
ing their successful career, they took Durham, Shields,.and 
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Tjrnemouth, and in a few days, with scarcely the loss of a 
man, were masters of almost the whole of the four English 
northern counties. This was a new era in the history of a 
Scottish invasion of England ; but it must be remembered, 
that while the king's soldiers fought in a cause for which 
they had little affection, the people regarded the Scots no 
longer as hereditary enemies and invaders, but rather as 
friends and allies. 

Charles being now deficient both in men and money, had 
recourse once more to the shifts of temporising ; and naving 
received the petition of the covenanters, in which nothing 
more Was demanded than their old civil rights and religious 
liberty, he commenced a negotiation at Ripon, which was 
forthwith transferred to London, where the Long Parlia- 
ment was about to be assembled, and to which commis- 
sioners were to be sent from the army to represent their 
cause. This was an ominous transference for the interests 
of Charles. To silence or subdue the enemy, he admitted 
their choicest into the heart of his capital I The commis- 
sioners sent on this occasion were Alexander Henderson, 
the active, sagacious, and eloquent leader of the Scottish 
Reformation, and Robert Baillie, George Gillespie, and 
Robert Blair, clergymen whose learning and talents, as 
well as capacity for business, would have raised them to 
eminence in any age or country. The presence of these 
men in London, their sermons, conversation, and ingratiat- 
ing manners, soon endeared them to the puritans, whose 
cause was now completely in the ascendant, and prepared 
the way for uniformity in the churches of the two kingdoms, 
but a very different uniformity from that for which Charles 
was perilling his crown. After the treaty had continued 
six months, the king's eyes were opened to the error he 
had committed : not only was a presbyterian army encamped 
in England, but its best advocates were established in the 
metropolis. Li his eagerness to be rid of both, he had re- 
course to his usual expedient of promise-making, so that he 
agreed to disband the army he had levied against the Scots, 
to withdraw his garrisons from Berwick and Carlisle, and 
grant a complete amnesty for all that had past. This 
seemingly amicable compliance was followed by a royal visit 
to Scotiand, in which, under the pretext of composing dis- 
sensions, his aim was to divide the presbyterians, and win 
over the most influential to his cause. With this view, he 
attended the services of their church which he had so re- 
peatedly condemned, ratified the acts of the Glasgow As- 
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sembly agamst which he had drawn the sword, raised General 
Leslie to the rank of Earl of Leven, and appointed Hen- 
derson one of his royal chaplains ; and while he thus gratified 
some by present honours, he raised the hopes of others by 
promises which he scattered with tempting liberality. 

It would be difficult to conjecture how far these concili- 
atory arts might have been carried, or what 'dangerous 
effects they might have produced, when they were suddenly 
dispersed by the explosion of the Irish Massacre. This 
volcanic outburst, which shook England and Scotland to 
the centre, carried dismay into every heart, and wakened 
every protestant suspicion of deceit and danger into tenfold 
strength. It was too late to tamper with the fears of men 
amidst the progress of such a frightful butchery, more 
especially, as Charles himself was suspected not only of 
having been privy to the rebellion, but to have sanctioned 
it, in the hope that it would produce a diversion in his 
favour. He was now reaping the fruits of that harvest 
of misgovemment which his father had sown, and into 
which he was himself so ready to thrust the sickle. The 
despotic arrogance of his rule not only over the bodies, 

foods, and rights, but also the consciences of his subjects ; 
is imposition of Arminian doctrines and popish ceremonies 
upon the church, and of unconstitutional taxes upon the 
community at large ; and his resolution to govern without 
a parliament, and in express defiance to the feelings of the 
whole nation, had roused against him that old freedom-lov- 
ing spirit of England which no despot, however able, could 
have defied with impunity ; and thus, when he was at last 
compelled through sheer necessity to convoke a parliament, 
instead of passively voting the moneys for which alone he had 
assembled them, they proceeded to impeach his chief ad- 
visers as traitors against the liberties of the nation. In 
November 1640, the Earl of Strafford, who had reigned as 
viceroy in Ireland with more than regal assumption, was 
obliged, in the House of Lords, to hear his impeachment by 
the Commons on his knees, and then depart a prisoner to 
the Tower ; and on the following month. Laud, the most 
powerful of English primates since the days of Becket, was 
impeached by the same authority, and sent to the same 
ominous confinement. The events that occurred from these 
causes after the return of the king from Scotland, and the 
dissensions between him and the House of Commons that 
graduallyripened into civil war; are matters that belong more 
properly to the history of England. That fatal period 
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arrived on the 25th of August 1642, when Charles, after 
having vainly endeavoured to surprise Hull, which was gar- 
risoned for the parliament, erected his standard at Notting- 
ham. This gloomy signal of unnatural strife, and announce- 
ment of woe to a land divided against itself, was planted 
upon the Castle-hill, amidst a scanty crowd, the king be- 
ing attended only by a regiment of train-bands, instead of a 
disciplined host — and on the same night, as if to deepen 
this evil omen of his fate, the standard was blown down by 
a violent wind, and could not be replaced tiU two days 
after. Even Nottingham was soon an unsafe residence 
for Charles, on account of the neighbourhood of the parlia- 
mentary army, and the hostility of the townsmen; and 
after vaiuly attempting a reconciliation when matters had 
been carried too far for peaceful treaty, he repaired to the 
west of England, where his chief adherents were mustering 
their forces. 

The first encounters of the civil war in England were 
unfavourable to the adherents of liberty ; and for this, 
several causes might be assigned. Under the pacific reign 
of James, the military spirit of the country had been re- 
pressed; and now that war had broken out, the people 
were daunted when they found themselves, npt as in former 
days arrayed against Scots and Frenchmen, but their own 
landlords and feudal superiors, headed by the sovereign 
himself. On the other side, the highly-descended of the 
land, among whom the ancient chivalry still lingered, and 
those soldiers of fortune who considered the royal cause as 
the promise of success with the contingents of plunder and 
promotion, rallied round the banner of 3ie king. The open- 
ing of the campaign was therefore in favour of Charles, and 
he routed the parliamentarians at Chalgrove Field, Atherton 
Moor, and Devizes. But very different was the case when 
the stubborn valour of the English yeomanry and London 
citizens was beaten into military discipline: they soon 
learned to oppose an immoveable rampart of pikes against 
the fiery chivalry of their opponents, and a turning of the 
tide was manifested on the part of the royalists by broken 
ranks and abortive enterprises. And still more strongly was 
this change exhibited when Sir Thomas Fairfax, but espe- 
pecially Oliver Cromwell, took their place as the master- 
flpirits of the contest. Even yet, had the covenanters of 
Scotland been upon the side of the kin^, his cause might 
have been retrieved, and their force, joined to his own, 
would have made him irresistible ; but these faithful sub- 
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jects he had so completely alienated, that although he was 
their countryman as well as king, they joined the side of 
the English parliament, as that of civil and religious liberty. 
The price which the parliament was willing to pay for this 
aid is especially worthy of notice. They had taken up arms 
against prelacy as well as monarchical despotism, for the 
principles of puritanism, now predominant among them, 
were identified with the doctrines of civil liberty ; and in 
their ideas of a reformation both in church and state, they 
were almost wholly at one with the Scottish presbyterians, 
in whose proceedings and progress they had heartily sym- 
pathised. At such a season, therefore, it was a slight sac- 
rifice to forego those minor points of distinction which 
had not been sufficient at any time to keep them asunder 
even when the two nations were at variance. A bond of 
religious as well as civil union was drawn up by Alexander 
Henderson, under the sanction of the General Assembly ; 
and this, under the title of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and as the pledge of religious union between the 
three kingdoms, was Subscribed on the 26th of September 
1643, in St Margaret's Church, Westminster. On this 
momentous occasion, while both houses of parliament^ the 
assembly of divines, and the Scottish commissioners, after 
the reading of the parchment-roll on which the covenant was 
transcribed, stood up as one man, raised their hands to 
heaven, and solemnly swore to its observance, the fate of 
Charles was sealed, the cause for which he fought was 
overthrown. 

In consequence of this close and sacred alliance, Alex- 
ander Leslie, now Earl of Leven, crossed the border, and 
joined his forces to those of the parliament at York. The 
effect of this union was quickly signalised at Marston Moor, 
where Charles for the first time encountered the blended 
banners of Scotland and England arrayed against him. 
The conflict was terrible, where the bravest and best of an 
island renowned for ages by its valour, engaged each other 
in desperate struggle for the highest and dearest of aU inter- 
ests ; and after a fight marked by many changes, the king's 
army was routed, chiefly through the valour of Cromwell 
and the skill of Leslie. The next battle was fought at 
Newberry ; and here, the parliamentarians, who had been 
defeated at the same place on the previous year, gained 
such advantage, that Charles was compelled to make a 
hasty retreat to Oxford. But the deadliest disaster to the 
royal cause was the battle of Naseby, fought on the 14th 
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of June 1645. The discipline of the two armies had now 
become so much reversed, that while the cavaliers, if unsuc- 
cessfiil in their hot charges, gave way, and could no longer 
be bronght back to action, the parliamentary troops, whose 
training had excited the derision of their opponents, stood 
like rocks, and when broken could easily be rallied. The 
consequence was, that after a hard fight of three hours, the 
royalists were pierded and routed at every point ; they sur- 
rendered or fled by whole regiments ; while Charles, after 
vainly exhorting the fugitives to rally, and exclaiming " One 
charge more, and we recover the day !" was swept Song in 
the torrent, and found no resting-place until he reached the 
town of Hereford. 

But England was not the only part of the island ex- 
posed to the miseries of civil war. During these important 
changes, a less comprehensive, indeed, but far more merci- 
less campaign was going on in Scotland, where the cause 
of Charles promised to repair its losses, and regain a com- 
plete ascendancy under the Marquis of Montrose. This 
able and daring, but unscrupulous Scottish nobleman, had 
formerly been one of the chief leaders of his presbyterian 
countrymen : he had not only subscribed the covenant 
among the foremost, but forced it upon the town of Aber- 
deen at sword-point; and in the subsequent invasion of 
England, he was the first man of the army who crossed the 
Tweed, plunging fearlessly sword in hand into the river, in 
defiance of the enemy's fire. But such zeal was too hot to 
be lasting, and it was quickly cooled, on the Earl of Argyle 
being appointed chancellor of the kingdom, and Leslie com- 
mander of the army. In this envious and discontented 
mood, he was won over by Charles at the conferences of 
York and Eipon, and he became as ardent a royalist, as he 
had formerly been a covenanter. His first efforts in behalf 
of the king beins unsuccessful, he was obliged to conceal 
himself in the Highlands, until the absence of Leslie and 
the Scottish army encouraged him to emerge upon the scene, 
and commence tnat daring career which resembles more the 
incredibilities of romance than the narrative of sober history. 
It was after the battle of Marston Moor that the marquis 
suddenly appeared, displaying the royal banner at the head 
of two thousand Highlanders, and twelve hundred Irish 
auxiliaries. The scanty attire and equipments of the wild 
horde that followed him, at first sight promised rather the 
hopeless riot of a rabble-rout, than the successful military 
invasion of such a kingdom as Scotland. But Montrose 
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was a leader fitted for such an army : he knew better tlian 
any soldier of the age, all the feints, movements, and re- 
sources of a guerilla warfare ; and aware of the defenceless 
condition of the coimtry, where none were left to guard it 
but peaceful citizens and peasants, he confidently promised 
not only to re-establish the king's authority in tne north, 
but afterwards to join him in England at the head of twenty 
thousand victorious soldiers. » 

The meteor-like course of Montrose soon threw dismay 
over Scotland, while it dazzled the fancy and elevated the 
hopes of the English royalists. His first exploit was the 
surprisal of Lord Elcho, whom he suddenly attacked and 
routed at Tibbermuir, after which, he took the town of 
Perth, and gave it up to plunder. As the highlanders, ac- 
cording to meir old custom, went home with their booty, 
Montrose was soon forsaken by all except the Irish keme 
who had no means of retreat ; but with this handful he next 
attacked more than twice their number posted at the bridge 
of Dee to intercept his retreat northward, put them to flight, 
and entered pell-mell at their heels into the town of Aber- 
deen, which four years ago he had compelled to take the 
covenant. And fearfully was it punished for this constrained 
conversion, being converted into a shambles by the savage 
followers of the apostate marquis. Argyle, wno had hung 
upon his track with a superior force since his retreat from 
Perth, being unable to come within reach of such a light- 
heeled opponent, had retired to his own home, imagining the 
campaign at an end for the season. But in the midst of a 
desolate winter, while the huge rampart of mountains that 
guarded Argyleshire was deemed impassable from the snow 
that blocked up the passes, Montrose emerged fr*om the 
depths of the Highlands, threaded the footpaths, scaled the 
hills, and came down upon Inverary so unexpectedly, that 
Argyle only escaped by hurrying across the lake in a fish- 
ing-boat. After ravaging Argyleshire with a pitiless fero- 
city, in which men, cattle, and houses were indiscriminately 
given to destruction, the Marquis crossed the hills of Loch- 
aber, and advanced at unawares upon the Earl of Argyle 
at Innerlochy, whom he defeated with such slaughter, that 
fifteen hundred devoted Campbells lay dead on the field. 
After this victory, which was the more welcome, as it was 
over a rival whom he intensely hated, Montrose being joined 
by the Gordons and other clans, appeared suddenly before 
Dundee, which he summoned to surrender ; but the citizens 
knowing that troops were already on the way to aid them. 
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resolved to hold out. He attacked and carried the defences 
of the town, although with considerable loss ; but scarcely 
had his wild followers commenced the work of plunder and 
massacre, when the expected aid appeared, whereupon he 
commenced one of those nimble retreats with which he was 
wont to baffle the calculations of military theorists. The 
next battle was at the village of Aldeme ; and although 
the loss was equal on both sides, Montrose claimed the vic- 
tory. Such was now his exultation, that little more than a 
month before the battle of Naseby, he wrote to the king a 
full assurance of reducing the whole kingdom from Beer- 
sheba to Dan, after which he meant to say to him, as Joab 
did to David, " Come thou thyself, lest this country be 
called by my name." 

It was now evident that more strenuous efforts were ne- 
cessary to quell this terrible partizan warrior, whose course 
was like a whirlwind, and who came and passed away in 
desolation and havoc. Accordingly, the Estates having 
raised a better-appointed force than those that had hitherto 
opposed Montrose, placed it under the conmiand of Baillie 
and Urrey, two officers of tried experience. But matters 
fared as ill with these famous tacticians, as they had done 
with their unpractised predecessors. Having rashly divided 
their army in the hope of more securely enveloping their 
nimble antagonist among the mountains, Montrose, after 
successfully doubling in the pursuit, until he had sufficiently 
parted the two captains, turned upon them, and routed them 
in quick succession at Alford, upon the 2d of July 1645. 
Flushed with this success, he now resolved to become the 
assailant, and carry the war into the plains, instead of con- 
fining it to mountain skirmishes. He accordingly left his 
fiistnesses, crossed the Forth near Stirling, and had reached 
Kilsyth, where the roads to Glasgow and Edinburgh lay 
open to his march, when he was attacked by Baillie, no 
longer a beaten fugitive, but at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army. Him the gallant marquis again de- 
feated, and with such loss, that five thousand covenanters 
were ^ain in the battle or pursuit, while all their artillery 
and military stores fell into his hands ; after which signal 
success, he took undisturbed possession of Glasgow, while 
the magistrates of Edinburgh sent to him their supplications 
for mercy, and offers of submission. But here his wonder- 
ful career of triumph terminated. David Leslie, who after 
the battle of Naseby had been detached from Leven's armv 
with the whole of the Scottish cavalry, to arrest and crush 
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the insnrgent, conducted his inarch so rapiijly, that he nn- 
expectedly came upon him in Selkirk Forest, near Philip- 
haugh, so that the wily Montrose, whose rapid movements 
had taken so many by surprise, was himself surprised in 
turn. The battle was desperate, but brief: the royalists 
were trampled down, or so completely chaced off the field, 
as to extinguish all hope of their rallying ; and Montrose, 
almost alone, fled to his old hiding-place in the Highlands, 
to watch the turn of events, and if possible renew the war. 
While thus it fared with the bravest of the royalist cham- 
pions, the fate of Charles himself was still more disastrous. 
After the battle of Naseby, Bristol surrendered to the par- 
liament ; and in an attempt to join Montrose in Scotland, 
whi]e the latter was in the full flush of victory, he was over- 
taken and defeated at Rowton Heath near Chester, and 
obliged to shut himself up in Newark, with a little court so 
fall of quarrel and debate as to be beyond his rule, and 
insolently bearded by his own nephews, especially Prince 
Eupert, whose hot-headed valour had been the chief soucce 
of his military disasters. Newark was soon too insecure a 
residence for a baffled king, and Charles was obliged to steal 
away like a fugitive at midnight, and take refoge in the 
stedfast loyalty of Oxford. Even that city of peaceful halls 
and stately colleges also became the mark of hostile armies 
that gathered round it, and threatened in a few days to girdle 
it in, and prevent aU egress. Yet Charles, as if the place 
had inspired him with fresh confidence in the moth-eaten 
theories of the schoolmen about the divine right of kings, 
and still trusting in that tortuous king-craft through which 
the crown had fallen from his head, imagined he might drive 
back his enemies by imperious commands and dexterous 
negotiation. While the war had gone onward, his oppo- 
nents had gradually been resolving into two parties ; the 
Presbyterians, who represented the parliament and bulk of 
the nation, and the Independents, who had the army on 
their side, and Cromwell at its head ; and Charles hoped, 
that by balancing one party against the other, he might 
quickly reascend the throne, as the arbiter of both. To 
work, therefore, he went ; and not content with tamper- 
ing at one and the same time with the chief officers of the 
army, the leaders of the parliament, and the Scottish cove- 
nanters, he also opened an under-current of intrigue with 
the Irish papists, the confirmed enemies of the rest, as if he 
thereby insured an additional chance of success. But the 
rapid advance of the armies upon Oxford put an end to 
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these diplomatic manoeuvres, and made instant flight neces- 
sary. Charles, after carefully weighing the question as to 
which party he could best entrust his person, or could most 
easily succeed in turning against the rest, gave the prefer- 
ence to the Scottish army, then lying before Newark, as the 
most likely to shelter him in his difficulties, and become the 
dupes of his manoeuvres. 

The choice of Charles in this instance was a correct one ; 
and had he but followed up the measure with proper dis- 
cretion or even with common policy, all might yet have 
been weU. The Scots, in common with the English pres- 
byterians, required the restriction, not the abolition of mo- 
narchy ; and if Charles had made those concessions which 
they formerly demanded in the plenitude of his power, the 
whole presbyterianism of the island would have rallied 
round him, against those republican opponents whom no- 
thing but his deposition and death could satisfy. But 
he still felt, and still acted upon the principle, that na- 
tions were only made for kings to govern. He was re- 
quired to abandon his popish counsellors whom his subjects 
had abjured, and accept the covenant which the three na- 
tions had subscribed, in which case the swords and lives of 
these bold Scots were equally at his disposal. But Charles, 
who thought that his own single " Nay" was sufficient to 
outweigh the voice of three kingdoms, would neither sub- 
scribe the covenant, nor dismiss his popish advisers, al- 
though the English and Scottish commissioners knelt at his 
feet, and implored him to comply ; and as if he had been 
already safe in the midst of an army sworn to passive obe- 
dience, he resumed his intrigues with all parties, and even 
with Montrose himself, whose sword had made such fearfal 
work among the kindred of those to whose allegiance he 
had now entrusted his defence. The Scots were naturally 
eager to be rid of the dangerous honour which he had thrust 
upon them, of being his champions and protectors ; they 
could only sustain such a character by abjuring the prin- 
ciples in which they had commenced the war, and turning 
as apostates and traitors upon the English whom they had 
come to aid. Equally unable under such circumstances to 
retain him in their camp, or carry him down into Scotland, 
they listened to the proposals of the English parliament, 
and surrendered him to its commissioners, on the 30th of 
January 1647, after solemnly stipulating for his safe and 
honourable treatment, and that the government should 
undergo no alteration. Charles, who saw the blunder he 
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had oommitted, before the year expired, and when he was 
now a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, subscribed, on the 30th 
of December, a treaty with the Scottish commissioners, to 
whom he once more turned in his difficulties, by which he 
engaged to renounce Episcopacy and accept the Covenant. 
But it was too late. In England, the republicans pos- 
sessed the whole power of the sword, while in Scotland, the 
sincerity of Charles was so much distrusted, that the people 
were unwilling to commence a new war for his restoration. 
One miserable attempt indeed was made for this purpose 
by the Duke of Hamilton, who entered England with a 
miscellaneous array of Scottish cavaliers, episcopalians, and 
papists, consisting of only ten thousand foot, and about four 
hundred horse, whom Cromwell quickly encountered near 
Preston, and scattered to the winds. So perished the for- 
lorn hope of Charles, the last card in his singular, but not 
very honest game for the recovery of his kingly honours 
and absolute authority. 

But what was to be done with an imprisoned sovereign, 
whom no treaties could bind, and whom nothing short of 
despotic rule could satisfy ? This question the republicans 
of England were soon to settle. They declared in their 
councUs, with the same stern promptitude that distinguished 
them in battle, that Charles, having endeavoured to subvert 
the liberty of the nation by the erection of tyranny, and 
levied troops and made war for that purpose, had violated 
his kingly compact ; had committed treason against the ma- 
jesty of the law, and the people who were the source of 
law, and therefore, had justly incurred the penalty of — 
Death. Let him be tried as one who in becoming a trai- 
tor, had ceased to be a king. To accomplish such a daring 
measure, however, it was necessary that the parliament 
should be of the same mind ; and this unanimity was 
rudely procured by the agency of the sectarian soldiers. 
A regiment under the command of Colonel Pride took for- 
cible possession of the house, and excluded all those presby- 
terian and other members who were favourable to mo- 
narchy ; after which the Commons, as the elected representa- 
tives of the people, proclaimed themselves^the supreme power 
of the nation, irrespective of the King and the House of 
Lords. By this authority they erected a High Court of Jus- 
tice, consisting of a hundred and thirty-five commissioners, 
who were assembled in Westminster Hall on the 19th of 
January 1649, and at its portentous bar Charles, Eang of 
England, Scodand, France, and Ireland, was arraigned as a 
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criminal guilty of treason. He loftily denied the authority 
of the court, and refused to answer, upon which the trial 
Trent on, and witnesses were examined. On the seventh 
day of the trial, the king still refusing to plead, sentence of 
death was pronounced against him, and he was led from 
the -bar through the hal, amidst shouts, and outcries of 
*' Justice ! Execution !" Foreign courts looked breathlessly 
on at these proceedings ; the royalists felt as if they slept 
under a nightmare, instead of moving in a mid-day reality ; 
and as for Charles himself, he believed even to the last 
that his judges would not dare to bring him to the block, 
but would have recourse to assassination. But little did he 
even yet understand the spirit under which they acted. In 
his trial and sentence, they invited the world to look on, 
and history to record their proceedings to all ages ; and in 
the fact of his execution, they gloried even upon the scaf- 
fold to which the daring deed iQtimately consigned them. 

Three days after the trial of Charles had ended, the sen- 
tence of the court was executed. If he knew not how to 
reign, as his whole administration had evinced, his last 
moments showed that at least he knew how to die. He 
was led from the palace of St James's to Whitehall, in front 
of which was the scaffold, guarded on every side by troops 
of horse and foot, and surrounded by an mmiense throng 
of silent spectators. As the crowd was too distant to hear 
his parting words, he addressed them briefly to the gentle- 
men standing on the scaffold, justifying the part he had 
taken, thus evidencing his despotic spirit to the last ; but 
vrithal expressing his forgiveness of those who had deposed 
and brought him hither. When he was ready to lay his 
head upon the block. Bishop Juxon, who attended him, 
said, " You have now but one stage more : the stage is tur- 
bulent and troublesome, but it is a short one ; it will soon 
carry you a very great way ; it will carr\' you from earth to 
heaven." " I go," replied the king, " from a corruptible, 
to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can be." 
His head was severed from his body at one blow by the 
executioner, who was masked ; and his assistant, who was 
also masked, held it up with the exclamation, ^' This is the 
head of a traitor !" A universal groan from that vast mul- 
titute was the only reply. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Prince Charles proclaimed in Scotland and Ireland — Cromwell snb- 
duea Ireland — Unsuccessful inyasion of Scotland by Montrose — 
Arrival of Charles II. — Cromwell invades Scotland — Routs the 
Scots at Dunbar — Charles crowned at Scoone — Routed at Worces- 
ter — State of Scotland during the Protectorship — Monk marches 
to England — The Restoration, 

A.D. 1649 to A.D. 1660. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 

France. Spain, Qtrmany. Popes. 

Louis XIV. Philip IV. Ferdinand III. Innocent X. 

Leopold II. Alexander VII 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1652. War for the first time between the English and Dutch. 

1663. The Dutch defeated at sea by Monk in July 30. 
1654. Jamaica won for the English by Admiral Penn. 

1664. Christina queen of Sweden resigns her crown. 

Whatever might be the grief or horror of the English 
at the execution of Charles I., it was fully responded by the 
Scottish nation at large. The event paralyzed them. Ac- 
customed though they had been to revolt against their so- 
vereigns, and frequent as had been the instances of their 
kings brought to a violent end, the deliberate manner in 
which the English had gone to work, the trial at West- 
minster and the scaffold at Whitehall, were startling no- 
velties which they could not comprehend. The parliament 
had violated every pledge, not only in bringing him to the 
block, but by their abjuration of the kin^y government, 
and the substitution of a republic ; and now that they were 
modelled anew, and backed by the whole power of the 
army, those wild sectarian principles would predominate, 
to which Presbytery and the Covenant were equally opposed. 
The spiritual and civil rights of Scotsmen, their national 
church and their liberty, were equally on the point of 
extinction by the change. This was not to be endured by a 
whole nation that had held its own for centuries. The Eng- 
lish royalists might sit down and weep, for they were utterly 
broken and helpless ; but as for themselves, they had not 
only deeper interests yet at stake, but greater power to 
vindicate them. 

Under these considerations, they felt that they must im- 
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mediately be up and doing. The eldest son of their late 
sovereign, Charles prince of Wales, was still at liberty, 
although a fugitive, and living in exile at the Hague; 
and him therefore they selected as the fittest representa- 
tive of the monarchic principle, and natural heir of his 
father's throne. Accordingly, on the 6th of February 1649, 
the day after the moumfiil tidings of the execution had 
arrived, they proclaimed him king at the cross of Edin- 
burgh, with the usual formalities. But even amidst this 
deep sympathy for his unfortunate father, and devotedness 
to their political principles, they were not forgetful of their 
beloved church, and the professions with which they had 
carried their banners into England. In the same procla- 
mation, therefore, that announced Charles II. as king, it 
was expressly stipulated that before receiving the crown, 
he should guarantee the security of religion, according to 
the terms of the National Covenant, and the Solemn League 
and Covenant. 

While the young prince was thus proclaimed in Scot- 
land, the same office was performed in Ireland by the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, so that the royal exile had two ofiFers of 
restoration at one and the same time, while each country 
invited him to come over, and place himself at its head. 
But to the sovereign-elect it seemed only a choice of 
difficulties. Like his father, he hated Presbyterianism 
and the Covenant ; and therefore, when the Scottish com- 
missioners proposed the national conditions, which were, 
that he should subscribe the Covenant, and dismiss from 
office and council all who were opposed to it, he refused to 
consent, and the treaty was broken off. Ireland, his only 
remaining stake, was equally unacceptable ; for in such a 
country, the royal office could bring him nothing but a life 
of danger, struggle, and privation, a career the most revolt- 
ing to his epicurean tastes and habits. But even this un- 
promising alternative did not long remain within his reach. 
CromweU, resolute' to reduce that country to submission, 
landed near Dublin on the 15th of August, at the head 
of only six thousand foot, and three thousand cavalry. 
With so small a force, he addressed himself to a task which 
all the monarchs of England since the days of Henry II. 
had been unable to accomplish — and he accomplished it in 
ten short months. When he landed, little more than Dub- 
lin and Derry were in the hands of the Protestants, and 
under the controul of Parliament, But town after town 
was rapidly reduced by his attacks, and the Irish royalist 
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armies wherever they appeared, were defeated and scattered, 
so that at the end of his short stay, no part of Ireland was 
left to the new king, but the towns of Limerick and Wa- 
terford, and a few insignificant garrisons. 

His hopes of Ireland being thns extinguished, prince 
Charles was obliged to turn his attention more seriously 
than he had yet done to the prospect of Scottish aid. StilJ^ 
however, the conditions with which it was coupled were so 
unpalatable, that he was anxious to elude them ; and think- 
ing that the royalists of Scotland alone, without the aid of 
their more rigid countrymen, might be sufficient to replace 
him on the ancient throne of his fathers, he sent over the 
Marquis of Montrose to prepare the way for his uncondi- 
tional restoration. An expedition so daring was com- 
pletely suited to such a knight-errant of monarchy, who 
landed with a few hundred foreign soldiers at Orkney in 
the spring of 1650. Being there joined by a few recruits, 
he passed over to Caithness, intending to penetrate into 
the Highlands, rally his former followers, and resume that 
singular career of adventure in which he had formerly been 
so successful. But the Committee of Estates were too well 
aware of his activity to give him time to rally ; and havins 
sent against him their general, Strachan, the latter moved 
so rapidly, that he came upon the Marquis by surprise, just 
as his troops had cleared the pass of Invercarron, on the bor- 
ders of Ross. The battle was furious but soon concluded ; 
after gallantly repelling the first atack, the followers of 
Montrose were overpowered, and their leader, after escap- 
ing from the field, was betrayed to the pursuers, by a false 
friend to whom he repaired for shelter. He was brought 
to Edinburgh ; and as his former deeds, with his attainder in 
1644, made a fresh trial unnecessary, he was condemned 
upon his former sentence, and in the middle of May, hanged 
upon a gallows thirty feet high. Thus perished a man 
whom Cardinal du Retz proclaimed a hero fit for the pages 
of Plutarch; yet amidst our sympathy for his disgrace- 
ful end, we cannot lose sight of the ambition and cruelty 
that provoked it. 

^ot only was the choice of Charles now limited to Scot- 
land, but to its covenanters, with whom he again entered 
into treaty ; and although there is ground to believe, that 
already he had secretly become a papist, he made no scruple 
of acceding to their demands, and engaging to subscribe 
the covenant. Even thus early, promises and oaths cost 
him nothing, and he was surrounded by counsellorB who 
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-would have overruled his scruples, had he heen so consoien- 
tious as to hesitate. He therefore left Breda with the Scot- 
tish coiiimissioners, and landed at the mouth of the Spey 
on the 23d of June 1650, only one month after the execu- 
tion of his precursor, Montrose. On his arrival in Edin- 
burgh, the streets blazed with bonfires, and rang with the 
peal of bells and the blare of trumpets: the people had got 
not only a Stuart, but a covenanted king to reign over them. 
But amidst all this triumph, a storm gathered, and was ad- 
vancing. No sooner had the English parhament heard of 
the agreement between Charles and the Scots, than they 
resolved to prevent an invasion of England, and for this 
purpose Cromwell was sent against them, in the hope that 
he would be as successful as he had been in his Irish expe- 
dition. Six days after Charles landed at the Spey, the 
English commander left London ; and on crossing the Scot- 
tish border, he issued a proclamation to his army, in which, 
among other prohibitions, none of his soldiers was to offer 
injury to the property of any Scot not in arms against 
them. But this precaution on the part of CromweU was 
superfluous, for the Soots, after their old fashion, had so 
effectually swept the whole country from Berwick to Edin- 
burgh, that the English troops could neither find plunder 
nor subsistence. Being supplied from their ships which had 
been sent to Dunbar, they advanced till they came within 
sight of Edinburgh, encountering no enemy but famine ; for 
the Scots kept stubbornly within their trenches until the 
English retreated, when they showed themselves in ftill 
force, and followed close upon their tract, watching the op- 
portunity for a successful onset. This was a new kind of 
warfare to Cromwell and his Ironsides, who on reaching 
Dunbar, embarked their sick and heavy luggage, and re- 
solved to fight their way to England as they nest could. It 
^as a perilous effort, for they were now reduced to twelve 
thousand hunger- worn men, while David Leslie with twenty- 
seven thousand well-provided soldiers, occupied the country 
between Dunbar and Berwick, ready to intercept them. Be- 
sides this superiority of numbers, the Scottish troops were 
posted so advantageously on the hills, that they could not 
be attacked but at the most imminent hazard. But here 
the rashness of the Scots, as on many former occasions, 
belied the prudence with which they had commenced the 
campaign ; and on Monday the 1st of September, they came 
down from their advantageous position, to give battle on 
the plains. No sooner did Cromwell perceive this move- 
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ment, than he exultingly exclaimed, " The Lord hath de- 
livered them into our hands 1" The conflict was desperate ; 
regiments and squadrons reeled to and fro as they encoun- 
tered hand to hand, and portions of the field were alternately 
lost and won, the numbers of the Scottish party being ba- 
lanced by the veteran firmness and discipline of the English. 
While ail was thus in even scale, a fog which had obsctired 
the more remote parts of the battle, cleared away ; the sun 
broke out, so that the whole field was visible ; and Crom- 
well, feeling that now the advantage was his own, shouted, 
"Let God arise, and his enemies be scattered!" His 
admirable disposition and bold attacks were crowned with 
their wonted success: four thousand of the Scots were 
slain, ten thousand taken prisoners, while two hundred 
colours, fifteen thousand stand of arms, and all their lug- 

fige and artillery fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
ollowing this victory, Cromwell turned back to Edinburgh, 
which he entered without resistance ; Glasgow soon after 
submitted ; and nothing remained to oppose him, but the 
castle of Edinburgh, which was shortly afterwards rendered. 
In the mean time, the young sovereign for whom all these 
dangers were encountered, was daily showing himself more 
unworthy, of the sacrifice. The levity of his manners, so 
unseasonable at such a period, and so unsuited to the 
tempers of those who were perilling their all for .his sake ; 
his Ubertine practices and contempt of religion, had equally 
shocked the worldly-prudent and the pious; while the 
honest rebukes of the clergy, instead of reforming, only 
hardened him in his excesses. He thus learned to hate the 
strictness of presbyterianism, and store up lessons of future 
vengeance : it is even said, that he rejoiced at the havoc of 
Dunbar, although so fatal to his own interests, because 
there, the most zealous of his monitors had been silenced. 
This feeling of dislike was so strong, that he resolved to 
escape from them, let the hazard be what it might. Ac- 
cordingly, under pretence of hawking, he soon after left 
Perth with a few attendants, and made for the hills like a 
runaway schoolboy, intending to escape to the Highlands, 
and at the head of the mountain royalists continue the war 
independently of presbyter or puritan, as the gallant Mon- 
trose had done. As well might he have attempted the 
labours of Hercules ! He was followed and found not fer 
on his way among the hills, asleep in a wretched hut, sur- 
rounded by a body guard of sixty or seventy Highland 
gillies, and brought back without much difl&culty. Even 
» 
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after this offensive escapade, the Scots proceeded to his 
coronation, which was performed at Scoone on the 1st of 
Jannary 1651. Their generosity on this occasion has been 
instanced as an act of utter madness : for what affection 
could they entertain for such a sovereign ? what trust 
could they repose in his government ? But in their justifi- 
cation it must be remembered, that it was the principle of 
monarchy for which the Scottish presbyteiians were con- 
tending, and not the mere monarch ; and that they hon- 
estly believed in the divine origin of kingship, without 
assenting to the doctrine of the divine right of kings. In 
rejecting Charles, therefore, in consequence either of his 
faults or his follies, they would have belied the religious 
principles in which they had been educated, the covenants 
to which they had sworn, and the professions with which 
they had entered England in arms, and taken part in the 
civil war. Equally opposed to the republicanism of the 
sectaries and the absolutism of the episcopalians, they were 
the champions and martyrs of that limited'monarchy which 
is now the great principle of the British constitution. 

These political doctrines, so little in favour with their 
enemies, called them once more into the field. From the 
rout of Dunbar, Leslie, with the remains of his army, fell 
back, until he reached Stirling, where he posted his troops 
so advantageously, that Cromwell found it unsafe to attack 
them. After endeavouring to tempt them to another en- 
gagement, but in vain, the English general resolved to 
starve them from their strong position, and with this view, 
took possession of Perth, by which he could intercept 
all supplies from the Highlands. The Scots soon found 
their place untenable ; but warned of the dangers of another 
fight, they conceived the daring idea of making a dash into 
England, and there renewing the war with the aid of the 
English royalists. With the king, who had now taken 
command of the army, at their head, they commenced their 
southward march, and conducted it with such rapidity, that 
Cromwell could not overtake them until they reached 
Worcester, where he brought them to action on the 3d of 
September (1651), the same day on which the battle of 
Dunbar had been fought the year previous. The Scots, 
although inferior in numbers, fought long and gallantly, but 
at last were utterly routed ; and Charles, after undergoing 
a serious of romantic adventures and haurbreadth escapes, 
in skulking from place to place among the midland counties 
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of England, at last embarked at Shoreham on the coast of 
Sussex, in' a coal-bark, and reached France in safety. 

After the affisiir of Worcester, which Cromwell termed 
his " crowning mercy," he left his favourite, General Monk, 
to complete the reduction of the royalists in Scotland, a 
task which that skilful soldier and politician accomplished 
with great ability. The more completely also to unite the 
country with England under the new republican govern- 
ment, eight commissioners were sent down, to adjust with 
the Scottish Estates the terms of what they called an " in- 
corporation," which the Scots were compelled to accept, as 
a victorious English army was in the heart of the kingdom, 
and had possession of its forts, castles, and sea-coasts. 
Thus, Scotland now formed a part of the united Common- 
wealth, as it had so lately done of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain. This new conquest of the country, if such 
it may be called, was of signal benefit to the people. The 
arts of life were improved by the example of the English 
soldiers, the dissensions of the church were stilled by their 
neighbourhood, and the national trade and commerce re- 
ceived a new impulse. Such also was still more effectually 
the case when Cromwell, after having obtained the direc- 
tion of the government, under the title of Protector, made 
the whole island at peace with itself, and honoured among 
the nations of Europe. The religious and moral condition 
of Scotland at this period cannot be better described, than 
in the simple language of the old historian Kirkton. " I 
verily believe," he says, " there were more souls converted 
to Christ in that short period of time, than in any season 
since the reformation, though of triple its duration. Nor 
was there ever greater purity and plenty of the means of 
grace. Ministers were painful, people were diligent. So, 
truly, religion was at that time in very good case, and the 
Lord present in Scotland, though in a cloud." He gives 
the following more express account of the state of matters 
at the restoration : " At the king's return, every parish had 
a minister, every village had a school, every family almost 
had a Bible — yea, in most of the country, all the children 
of age could read the Scriptures, and were provided of 
Bibles either by their parents or ministers. Every minister 
was a very fall professor of the reformed religion, accord- 
ing to the large Confession of Faith framed at Westminster. 
None of them might be scandalous in their conversation, or 
negligent in their office, so long as a presbytery stood. I 
have lived many years in a parish, where I never heard an 
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oath, and you might have ridden many miles before you 
heard any. Ako, you could not for a greater part of the 
country, have lodged in a family, where the Lord was not 
worshipped by reading, singing, and public prayer. No- 
body complained more of our church government than our 
tavemers ; whose ordinary lamentation was, their trade 
was broke, people were become so sober." 

On the death of Oliver Cromwell, which occurred on the 
3d of September 1658, all this peace and prosperity was 
suddenly brought to a close. His eldest son Richard, 
whom he had named as his successor in his last moments, 
succeeded to the Protectorship ; but it was soon evident 
that the master-spirit by which the able had been directed, 
and the proud controlled, had taken its departure. A 
scramble ensued among his chief officers, as at the death of 
Alexander the Great, and the bold leaders both of the army 
and parliament commenced a competition for the chief 
place, in the turmoil of which, the new Protector was glad 
to abdicate, affcer he had held his seat only a few months. 
His gentle amiable temper was unfitted for the emergency, 
and during a long life spent afterwards in his farm and 
among his books, he enjoyed that happiness which he had 

fiven a throne to purchase. On his retirement, the con- 
ict became more intense, during which the rival candi- 
dates turned their eyes towards Scotland, where Monk was 
at the head of an army strong enough to turn the scale. 
But that cautious and selfish soldier had his own game to 
play. The sectaries, hitherto held together by the grasp of 
Cromwell, were divided ; the soldiery, deprived of their 
victorious leader, would soon merge into ordinary citizens ; 
while the royalists, who were by far the majority, as they 
comprised both the presbyterian and episcopal persuasions, 
would soon recover the ascendancy. Monk, indeed, might 
have seized for himself that tempting honour for which all 
were contending; but as its tenure, under such circum- 
stances, would be both brief and dangerous, he resolved to 
content himself with the less showy, but more certain re- 
wards that fall to the share of a kins-maker. The wariness 
of his proceedings, was equal to that of his choice. He 
returned such favourable answers to the candidates, as kept 
them inactive, from expectation, while he secretly nego- 
ciated with Charles and his exiled court at Breda, and 
settled the plan of the restoration. When all was ready, 
he commenced his march southward, his army being greatly 
reinforced by Scottish presbyterians, while he disiumed all 
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opposition by his republican professions, declaring that his 
only purpose was to compose the troubles of the common- 
wealth, and restore the deposed parliament. Under this 
guise, he was enabled to establish his army in London, and 
confirm that stillness among all parties, which his doubtful 
proceedings had occasioned. Such a state was favourable 
to the spirit of loyalty, which revived and strengthened 
every hour ; and all parties, except the independents, ex- 
pressed their longing for a settled order of things, which, 
they thought, could only be effected by the re-establishment 
of monarchy. In the mean time, the silent and mysterious 
Monk having been appointed commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the three kingdoms, was enabled to complete his 
treaty with Charles : and the offer of the latter, commonly 
called the " Declaration of Breda," in which he offered 
indemnity for the past, and liberty of conscience for the 
future, was gladly accepted. It would have been well for 
Britain, during that generation at least, if something more 
specific than these vague declarations had been demanded. 
Such also was the opinion of the wise and the good ; but 
the expression of their wishes was stilled in the overwhelm- 
ing plaudits of three nations, who, like the Israelites of old, 
were willing on any terms to have a king to rule over them. 
The result was, that Charles II. was proclaimed at the gate 
of Westminster Hall on the 8th of May 1660 ; and on the 
25th of the same month, he landed at Dover, and made a 
triumphant march to the capital. And never was king 
received with a more cordial or clamorous welcome : it was 
as if Britain had suddenly started from sleep, and been 
eager to proclaim that the troubles cf the past had been 
but a dream. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Moral effects of the Restoration — Its consequences to the Church of 
Scotland — Execution of the Marquis of Argyle — Of James Guthrie 
— Episcopacy restored — Sharp appointed Archbishop of St An- 
drews — Middle ton's administration — Ejection of ministers by the 
Act of Glasgow — Drag-net of the Bishops — Rising at Pentland — 
Execution of Hugh M'Kail. 

A.D. 1660 to A.D. 1666. 
Contemporary Sovereigns. 

France. Spain. Germany. Pope. 

Louis XIV. Philip IV. Leopold I. Alexander VII. 

Charles II. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1662. Royal Society of England instituted. 

1662. Dunkirk sold by Charles II. to France. 

1665. Great Plague of London. 

1666. Great Fire of London. 

The popular reaction in favour of monarchical rule was 
soon distinguished by moral consequences the most perni- 
cious. A grave composed demeanour and correspondent 
conduct, the strict cultivation of social and domestic virtue, 
and an earnest profession of the sanctities of religion, were 
now condenmed as republican, and watched as tokens of 
sedition and discontent. The puritans were the enemies of 
kingly rule, and all or any of these characteristics betrayed 
their owner as a puritan. No surer signs of loyalty were 
desired, than riotous excess and worthless conversation; 
and thus, a desperate oath became the shibboleth of a true 
man, a licentious intrigue or drunken brawl the stamp of 
right-hearted citizenship. Absurd and revolting as were 
these distinctions of the royalist, they had commenced with 
the late civil war, and been cultivated in the camp of Charles 
I. himself, whose whole character was opposed to such ex- 
cesses ; but under the example of his profligate successor, 
and the riotous courtiers who returned with him from exile, 
the evil burst out in full vigour, until it overspread both 
England and Scotland, like a national characteristic. It 
was long after Charles II. slept with his fathers, that an 
evil compared with which the disasters and political degra- 
dation of his reign were of light account, coidd be arrested, 
and its progress stayed. 

A Eestoration like this was evidently most ominous to 

Q 
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the safety of the Scottish church: its doctrines on the 
limitations of kingly authority, and its stem moral reqmre- 
ments from men of every rank, were at open war with the 
spirit that now prevailed. The new king, also, was not of 
a temper to forget the presbyterian restraints under which 
he had been so rebellious during his brief reign in Scotland. 
The selection of persons for the management of Scottish 
affiiirs quickly realised the worst fears of the thoughtful. 
The earl, afterwards Duke of Lauderdale, was appointed 
secretary, the Earl of Glencaim treasurer; the Earl of 
Rothes was made president of council, and Middleton com- 
misssioner of parliament. Already it had been determined 
by the king and his chief adviser the Earl of Clarendon, 
to restore episcopacy in Scotland, and these worthless rulers 
were chosen from their well-known subserviency to the 
royal pleasure. The first parliament held in Edinburgh 
after the restoration, was accordingly packed for the pur- 
pose by the Earl of Glencaim, and after all those members 
who might have opposed their measures were intimidated 
or excluded, it was opened with unwonted splendour by the 
Earl of Middleton as commissioner, in January 1661. Here, 
the royal prerogative was restored, and raised to the highest 
mark contemplated in the two previous reigns — the right 
of nominating to all civil offices ; the right of peace and 
war, and the command of the militia ; the right of summon- 
ing conventions, parliaments, and public assemblies. Even 
the religious duty of renewing the covenant could not be 
exercised without obtaining the royal permission. In shorty 
the king's supremacy in all cases civil and ecclesiastical, 
and over all persons, was established, and every act of re- 
sistance proclaimed high treason. Thus aU for which Charles 
I. had laboured in vain through years of intrigue and 
bloodshed, was settled at a few successive meetings, and by 
a series of sweeping decrees. It was a mad parliament, in 
which most of the members were generally intoxicated ; 
even Middleton himself, the representative of royalty, was 
sometimes so drunk, that he could not sit upon the throne ; 
and the chief intervals of sobriety were shown in trying 
those who had been concerned in the late war, valuing 
their forfeited estates, and calculating theirbwn share of the 
spoil. At last, growing tired of rescmding one by one the 
acts of former parliaments by which the second reformation 
of Scotland had been accomplished, they negatived by 
wholesale all parliaments themselves that had been held 
since 1633, as disloyal, unconstitutional, and of no force. 
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By this frantic decision, all confidence even in the abstract 
principle of government was destroyed, uncertainty and 
anarchy were restored in their wildest state, and the whole 
labour of achieving civil and religious liberty was to be 
undergone anew. 

Decisions like these were inevitable preparatives for the 
scafibld : they were death-sentences to the brave-hearted, 
the pious, and the free ; and the first victim selected by the 
assembly at its close, was the highest in station and renown, 
the Marquis of Argyle. This able and patriotic nobleman 
had been among the foremost in recalling Charles to Scot- 
land, and had presided at his coronation at Scoone — but 
he had also required the young king's subscription of the 
covenant, and was the leader of the Scottish presbyterians. 
He was arraigned upon fourteen charges, as a traitor to the 
late king, the author of the principal commotions in Scot- 
land during the civil war, and an ally of Cromwell against the 
royalist interests during the late usurpation. These were 
charges under which most of his judges might themselves 
have been impanneled ; but his chief and real offence con- 
sisted in his large estates, which Middleton had resolved to 
appropriate. It was in vain therefore that the marquis 
justified his political conduct by arguments that could not 
be refuted : he was sentenced to die the death of a traitor, 
and his head to replace that of Montrose, at the end of the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh. On hearing his sentence, he said, 
" I had the honour to set the crown upon the king's head, 
and now he hastens me to a better crown than his own ; 
nor can you deprive me of that eternal indemnity which you 
may require yourselves." He went to the scaffold in the 
same spirit, saying to the friends who accompanied him 
thither : " I could die like a Roman, but choose rather to 
die as a Christian." 

The next victim was James Gruthrie, minister of Stirling. 
The crimes of which he was accused, were the declension 
of the royal authority in ecclesiastical matters in 1661, his 
authorship of a work entitled " Causes of God's wrath," 
and his subscription to a remonstrance on the 23d of 
August 1660. But although so much time had elapsed since 
the commission of most of these offences, which after all he 
proved to be neither seditious nor treasonable, and although 
he had been a fearless royalist during the whole administra- 
tion of Cromwell, when so many who were now in high 
places had truckled and taken authority under the protector, 
his unanswerable appeals were in vain. He was even be- 
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fore trial a convicted and sentenced man, for in 1650 he 
had pronounced sentence of excommunication against Mid- 
dleton by command of the General Assembly, an o€ence 
which the commissioner was now eager to revenge. Guthrie 
was accordingly pronounced guilty of high treason, and sen- 
tenced to be executed at the Cross of Edinburgh on the first 
of June 1661, five days after the executiou of Middleton's 
other victim, the Marquis of Argyle. Although he was so 
worn with infirmity and disease that he had to support his 
tottering steps with a staff, he repaired to the place of 
martyrdom with alacrity. On the scaffold, he said in his 
dying speech to the spectators : " I take God to record 
upon my soul, that I would not exchange the scaffold with 
the palace or mitre of the greatest prelate in Britain." A 
moment before the executioner performed his office, Guthrie 
raised the napkin from his face, and cried in a loud trium- 
phant voice : " The covenants, the covenants shall yet be 
Scotland's reviving !" 

The royal supremacy in things spiritual having been 
established by the Scottish parUament, the restoration of 
episcopacy was a natural consequence. Charles had al- 
ready declared that presbyterianism was not a fit religion 
for gentlemen ; his hatred of the Church of Scotland in 
particular was no secret; and in Clarendon, his chancellor, 
a disciple of the school of Laud, he had a fit adviser in all 
his designs for its overthrow. Lauderdale also, who al- 
though secretary for Scotland, remained in London, that he 
might possess the ear of the king, was equally ready to co- 
operate in the work. But a more mischievous instrument 
than either, was James Sharp, minister of Crail, who at 
the restoration had been sent by the Scottish ministers to 
London, to negociate their cause and watch over the in- 
terests of the church. This man, from his talents for busi- 
ness, his plausible manners, and high pretensions to piety, 
was implicitly trusted by his brethren : the English states- 
man, however, soon detected his character, and tampered 
with his ambition so successfully, that for the bribe of the 
Scottish primacy, he entered with his whole heart into their 
designs. But so effectually did he continue to wear the 
mask, that on his return to Scotland, none suspected his 
sincerity except Robert Douglas, minister of Edinburgh, a 
man of profound sagacity and experience. To him Sharp 
repaired on his arrival, and after glozing upon the state of 
matters at court in reference to those of the church, he ex- 
pressed his conviction that the king would establish episco- 
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pacy, and advised Mr Douglas to accept the Archbishopric of 
St Andrews, lest a worse person should be appointed in his 
Btead. Douglas at once detected the apostate, and asked 
him what he would do, if the offer should be made to him- 
self. Sharp hesitated, shuffied in his reply, and hastily rose 
to depart. " James," said Mr Douglas, laying a heavy hand 
upon the recreant's shoulder : " I see you will conform, I see 
you will be Archbishop of St Andrews : take it, and the 
curse of God with it." 

After this admonitory interview, Sharp returned to 
London, but it was to receive episcopal consecration from 
the English prelates to the archbishopric for which he had 
sold himself. Thither also repaired Andrew Fairfoul, James 
Hamilton, and Eobert Leighton, who like himself were 
willing to conform to the change ; and all four were conse- 
crated on the 12th of December (1661), with ^eat solem- 
nity, in Westminster Abbey ; affcer which they were sent 
home in a sort of triumphal procession, where they com- 
menced their apostolic labours by a series of rich banquets 
and solemn carousals with the officers of state. It is right, 
however, to mention, that the pious Leighton, shocked with 
such unhallowed revelry, forsook them, and retired to his 
diocese of Dumblane. Six other presbyters were soon after- 
wards converted into bishops, a fact that indicates how 
much the spirit of treachery was already spreading in the 
Scottish church. On these new prelates being received at 
the second session of parliament which met in May 1662, 
ecclesiastical affairs were settled in a way that the most 
loyal heart could wish : the authority of church courts was 
annulled, the covenants were repealed as unlawful, and every 
opposition to episcopal government was condemned as sedi- 
tious. These, and other equally despotic proceedings, sig- 
nalised the entrance of the bishops, who now took their 
places in parliament as the third estate of the realm. Oaths 
of obligation and oaths of abjuration were multiplied to an 
extent that threatened to crush at least one-half of the na- 
tion, or involve it in the sin of perjury. The promised act 
of indemnity and oblivion which had been the condition of 
the restoration of Charles, and which already was established 
in England, was brought forward last of all; but in the 
hands of this selfish parliament, instead of being a boon, it 
was but the bitterness and the mockery of a broken pro- 
mise. The impoverished royalists were hungering for money 
and estates, without being scrupulous as to the mode of 
obtaining them, and therefore those who had in any way 
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been concerned in the late rebellion, as it was caUed, were 
obliged to compound for their offences by fine and confisca- 
tion. In making out the list of their victims also, no re- 
gard was had either to the innocence of the parties, or their 
ignorance of the charge, so that of such persons alone, nine 
hundred were set down in the fatal scroll, whose fines 
amounted to eighty-five thousand pounds. It mattered not 
even if the parties were abroad, or still in infancy ; their 
lands were stationary, and their rentals were good subjects 
of reprisal. But just when Middleton and his minions were 
ready to seize upon the spoil, the career of this fierce pro- 
fiigate was arrested. Still anxious to secure the estates of 
the Marquis of Argyle, though his son Lord Lorn had suc- 
ceeded to them through the royal favour, Middleton caused 
Lorn to be tried upon a frivolous charge, and would have 
brought him to his father's end, had not the other secured 
the intercession of the Earl of Lauderdale. Thus disap- 
pointed, but still bent upon plunder, Middleton caused an 
act to be passed prohibiting sJl intercession for the children 
of those attainted in parliament, and incapacitating them 
for restoration to their titles and estates. These arrogant 
proceedings gave his enemy Lauderdale such an advantage 
over him, as enabled him to displace the commissioner and 
succeed to his office. 

But before his departure, Middleton took a step by which 
he outdid all his former evils. As if it had not been enough 
that the church courts were closed. Sharp and his coadju- 
tors were indignant that the ministers should still continue 
to occupy their pulpits without acknowledging the authority 
of the prelates ; and to procure this submission, diocesan 
courts were erected, having the bishops to preside in them, 
which the presbyters were required to attend, on pain of being 
prosecuted as contemners of the king. As it was obvious 
that compulsion would be necessary to procure such attend- 
ance, Middleton made a tour through the west country 
for that purpose, revelling with his followers upon the jour- 
ney, in the style of Comus and his drunken rabble, as de- 
scribed by the immortal poet of that ase. On arriving at 
Glasgow, Fairfoul the archbishop complained, that in spite 
of the proclamation, not one of the ministers had acknow- 
ledged his authority. To correct this, he proposed an act 
by which all ministers admitted since 1649 should be ejected 
firom their charges and livings, unless they obtained presen- 
tation from the patron and collation from the bishop, be- 
fore the 1st of November. This mad proposal, by which 
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patronage and episcopacy were to be established in one 
breath, was agreed to by a council reeling under the fiimes 
of wine. The archbishop had confidently declared, that not 
even ten dissentients would be found so self-denying as to 
abandon their stipends. But how little could his worl(Uy wis- 
dom gauge the consciences of the good and holy ! When the 
season of trial arrived, nearly four hundred abandoned their 
all, and threw themselves with their families upon the world, 
rather than forsake a cause to which their souls were so 
solemnly pledged. Their places were hastily supplied by 
men without learning, character, or station, who were will- 
ing to undertake the ministerial office for which they cared 
not, and discharge duties of which they were wholly igno- 
rant, for the tempting emoluments of manse, glebe, and sti- 
pend. A country gentleman complained on this occasion, 
that he could not get a lad to keep his cows — ^they were all 
turning ministers. The dispossessed, reduced to the condi- 
tion of apostles, continued still to preach, and their labours 
were attended by the apostolic blessing. In private houses, 
in bams, and among the fields, their ministry was thronged 
by a willing people, to whom truth came with double power 
proceeding as it did from the lips of martyrdom ; and 
throughout the west country those conventicles began to 
arise, in which the presbyterian spirit was to be nursed 
into fresh hardihood, and prepared for future conflict and 
triumph. 

The removal of Middleton and succession of Lauderdale, 
seemed only a change from a bad to a worse ruler : having 
been formerly a presbyterian, the new commissioner showed 
all that relentless malignity towards the cause he had aban- 
doned, which none but an apostate can exhibit, while in 
Archbishop Sharp, he found a congenial associate by whom 
his cruelties were encouraged. One of their first measures • 
was against those field meetings or conventicles now frequent 
in the west of Scotland, and formidable from the numbers 
that attended them. An act was therefore passed, by which 
ejected or silenced ministers still continuing to preach, were 
to be visited with the penalties of sedition. Landholders 
also refusing to attend their parish church, were to forfeit 
a fourth part of their rental ; tenants and citizens guiltv of 
the like offence, were to be fined in a fourth part of their 
property, besides losing their rights of trade and corpora- 
tion, and being subject to whatever personal punishment 
the privy council might be pleased to decree. This sweep- 
ing act was called the drag-net of the bishops, who pro- 
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ceeded to cast it with merciless activity. Having formed 
themselves into a Court of Commission which, like a Spanish 
Inquisition, judged and punished independently of accuser, 
witness, or defence, they soon filled the gaols with the poor, 
and their own coffers with the fines of the rich ; and when 
these inflictions were found insufficient, the secular arm was 
summoned, and the military let loose upon the recusants. 
Their chief instrument on this occasion was Sir James 
Turner, a soldier of fortune, and once a presbyterian, but 
an unprincipled man, ready to sell his sword to the highest 
bidder. To him the intinided ministers presented lists of 
those who failed to attend the parish churches, whom Sir 
James fined without further examination, and quartered 
soldiers upon them till the money was paid. Landlords 
too were responsible not merely for themselves but their 
tenants, and tenants for their masters, so that whatever 
party might escape pursuit, the soldiers were always sure 
of bUleting and booty. 

It was not to be supposed that such a state of things 
could long continue. The land was exposed not merely to 
the penalties of rebellion, but the degradation of conquest : 
the people were not only impoverished by a hungry soldiery, 
who devoured their substance, but subjected to all the in- 
sult and cruelty which these military tyrants could inflict, 
countenanced by their officers, and hounded on by an ap- 
proving priesthood. An accident that occurred in Novem- 
ber 1666, produced the inevitable explosion. Four men, 
who had been driven from their homes by the oppressors, 
came down from their lurking-holes to the village of Dairy, 
in quest of food. There they found some soldiers in the 
act of stripping a poor old man, with the intention of 
stretching him on a red-hot gridiron, because he could not 
pay his church fines. After beseeching the soldiers to de- 
sist, but in vain, a conflict took place in which one of the 
military was wounded. The four peasants who had so 
humanely exposed themselves to danger, were soon joined 
by others ; and as instant action was necessary in self-de- 
fence, they marched to Dumfries, where they surprised Sir 
James Turner, whose life they spared, on finding by an 
examination of his papers, that his cruelties had even fallen 
short of the orders of the prelates. When the insurgents 
reached Lanark, they amounted to two thousand men ; but 
this force, instead of increasing, was reduced to less than a 
half before they came nigh Edinburgh. Here, the gates of 
the capital were closed against them, while General Dalziel 
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•who had hastened from Glasgow, was upon their track ; 
upon which, faint with hunger and marching, and disap- 
pointed in their hopes of a general rising, they retreated to 
the Pentland Hills, and took up their position at a place 
called Bullion Green. They were soon overtaken by Dalziel, 
at the head of a superior body of cavalry, and routed, after 
a gallant resistance, in which they successfully repelled 
several attacks, although imperfectly armed and officered. 
About fifty of their number were killed in the conflict, and 
an hundred and thirty taken prisoners. These last had 
surrendered on promise of their lives being spared ; but 
they were handed over to the prelates and their assessors, 
in whose eyes military promises were not worth notice. The 
greater part of them were brought to trial, of whom, twenty 
were executed in Edinburgh, and thirty-five throughout the 
country. Sharp, whose craven spirit had fainted within him 
at the first tidings of the outbreak, so that he fied to the 
castle for safety, made the culprits pay dearly for the terrors 
into which they had thrown him. As if even death also had 
not been punishment enough, torture was added to wring 
confession from his victims ; and the boot, an instrument 
well known in Europe not only during the Roman empire, 
but the middle ages, and the use of which had been discon- 
tinued for many years in Scotland, was renewed, in which 
the leg of the prisoner was gradually compressed and crushed 
together, until he assented in his agony to whatever ques- 
tions were propounded. 

One instance among many in which this terrible instru- 
ment was used, will best explain the nature of the torture 
and the character of the tormentors, as well as the heroic 
spirit of the martyr sufferers. Hugh M*Kail, a young 
preacher twenty- six years old, of gentle amiable manners, 
nigh talent, and fervent piety, and whom Sharp cordially 
hated, had been for a few days only with the insurgents, 
being obliged to leave them in consequence of sickness be- 
fore the affair of Pentland. He was tried as an accomplice 
in the rising ; and the judges being anxious to exaggerate 
this accidental event into a deeply-devised plot of rebellion, 
were dissatisfied with his answers, although he told them 
all he knew, so that the Earl of Eothes, who presided at 
the council, ordered the boot to be applied. The instru- 
ment, composed of four pieces of narrow board, nailed to- 
gether and hooped with iron, was instantly produced ; the 
leg of the young man was enclosed within it ; and wedges 
being inserted between the Hmb and the boards, were driven 
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down at each interrogatoiy, by the heavy mall of the exe- 
cutioner. Again and again was he questioned about a con- 
spiracy that had never existed ; and although he solemnly 
protested that he knew no more than he had already told 
them, the mall continued to descend at slow intervals, until 
his leg was frightly crushed and shattered by eleven strokes. 
He was then sentenced to death for having joined the in- 
surgents. '^ How do you feel your mangled leg ?" said a 
sympathising friend, who visited him in prison. With a 
playful smile, which even suffering and the prospect of death 
could not extinguish, M*Kail replied, " The fear of my neck 
makes me forget my leg." On the scaffold, he mounted 
the ladder with the declaration, that every step brought 
him nearer heaven, and his dying speech melted the crowd 
into tears. '* And now," he said at the close, " I leave off 
to speak any more to creatures, and begin my intercourse 
with God, which shall never be broken off. Farewell father 
and mother, friends and relations ; farewell the world and 
all its delights ; farewell meat and drink ; farewell sun, 
moon, and stars. Welcome God and Father; welcome 
sweet Jesus Christ, the mediator of the new covenant; 
welcome blessed Spirit of grace, the God of all consolation; 
welcome glory ; welcome eternal life, and welcome death !" 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

F^rsecations after the battle of Fentland— Mitohers attempt on the 
life of Sharp— Act of Indulgence— Mitchel's trial and execution- 
Bonds imposed — Assassination of Sharp — Battle of Drumclog — 
Battle of Both well Bridge — The Oameronians — Torwood excom- 
munication — Duke of York's administration — Vrial and death of 
Baillie of Jerviswood — Death of Charles II. 

A.D. 1666 to A.D. 1685. 
Contemporary Sovereigns. 

France. Rassia. Spain. Germany . Popes, 

Louis XIV. Peter the Great. Charles II. Leopold I. Clement IX. 

Clement X. 
Innocent XI . 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1669. Candia taken by the Turks. 

1672. Louis XIV . conquers a large part of Holland. 

1676. The colony of Carolina planted by the English. 

1678. The Habeas Corpus Act passed in England. 

1683. Vienna relieved, and the Turks defeated by John Sobieski. 

Thb ezecutionB that followed the rising of Fentland, so 
far from satisfying the revengeful spirit of the Scottish 
rulers, only seemed to rouse it into fresh activity ; and the 
atrocities of Turner, severe though they had been, were as 
nothing compared with those of Sir Thomas Dalziel of the 
Binns, who now ruled with a rod of iron over the west of 
Scotland. This man, whose military career had been chiefly 
spent in Russia against the Turks and.Tartars, had acquired, 
among the savages of Europe, a ferocity of which even 
savages would have been ashamed. His own country was 
now to reap the fruits of his training ; and his barbarities 
were so revolting, as to be incredible, but for the lasting 
effects they entaUed upon Scotland, and the historical fide- 
lity with which they have been recorded. Men were exe- 
cuted upon the highway without trial, or brutally tortured 
to betray the hiding-places of their companions. Even 
women were subjected to the same terrible ordeal, and in 
cases also, where they are treated by an enemy with sym- 
pathy and respect. One who had aided her husband's 
escape from the pursuers, by di^uising him in a suit of her 
own clothes, was tortured, by having lighted matches tied 
between her fingers for several hours, until one of her hands 
was destroyed, so that she died in a few days. The houses 
of the peaceable were garrisoned by a soldiery to whom 
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spoliation and even murder were familiar ; the gaols were 
mled with prisoners, stripped, and huddled together in 
crowds, amidst filth, privation, and pestilence, from which 
they were only released by being shipped as slaves to the 
West India plantations. In those cases also where cruelty 
was abated, it was only that avarice might be glutted in its 
stead. In this way, Dalziel, Drummond, and other chief 
officers enriched themselves with estates, and the common 
soldiers with the produce of farms and cottages, while the 
principle upon which this was done was sometimes avowed 
without a blush. "For what am I to be fined?" said a 
farmer to Sir William Bannatyne, his judge. " Because," 
replied the other coolly, " you have gear, and I must have 
a part of it." 

It was only by events of national disaster and disgrace 
that this shame&l career was interrupted. Charles II., the 
dishonoured pensionary of France, had entered at the bid- 
ding of Louis XIV. into a naval war with the Dutch, as 
the price of his unkingly wages, and fared as his meanness 
deserved ; for the Dutch entered the Thames in triumph, 
destroved Sheemess, and humbled the glorious sea-flag of 
our island, as it never had been before. These events, 
combined with the disgrace and banishment of Clarendon, 
the chief prop of episcopacy in Scotland, introduced more 
lenient measures into the royal council, in consequence of 
which Archbishop Sharp, and his merciless coadjutor the 
Earl of Rothes, were removed from office, and mUder suc- 
cessors placed in their room. Unfortunately, an attempt 
upon the life of Sharp himself, in June 1668, interrupted 
this tranquillity, and gave a colour of justice to the persecu- 
tions that were afterwards renewed. One James Mitchel, a 
presbyterian student, who regarded the archbishop not only 
as an apostate, but his own personal enemy and persecutor 
in the afiair of Pentland, resolved, in the fierce old spirit of 
Scottish revenge, to despatch his adversary, thinking also 
that thereby he would do good service to the cause of reli- 
gion and the church. With a loaded pistol he watched his 
opportunity in the streets of Edinburgh, and fired at Sharp 
as he was stepping into his carriage; but the bishop of 
Orkney, who followed the primate, received the bullet in his 
arm, which at that moment he happened to stretch out. 
After this fool-hardy and infamous attempt, Mitchel coolly 
crossed the street, and escaped down a lane, no one offering 
to pursue or intercept him. 

As violence and persecution had hitherto failed in sub- 
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dning the spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism, the process 
was changed into the milder measures of conciliation. The 
chief of these was the famous act of indulgence proclaimed 
in 1669, by which the ejected ministers were permitted to 
return to their pulpits if still vacant, or to others that 
would be provided for them, on condition of living peaceably, 
and forbearing to condemn the changes that had been made 
in church and state. In addition to this, they were to en- 
joy the temporalities of manse, glebe, and stipend, by con- 
senting to receive presentation from the patron, and collation 
from the bishop, and attending the diocesan courts. Forty- 
two submitted to the first part of the indulgence, and were 
thus allowed the unmolested liberty of preaching ; but very 
few yielded to the second, tempting although it was, from 
the compliances with which it was burdened. Even this 
scanty toleration, however, was oflFensive to the prelates, until 
Sharp quieted them with the assurance, that he would 
make it a snare and a bone of contention to the presbyte- 
rians. He was as good as his word. The submission of 
those pastors who had returned to their spiritual duties by 
royal sanction was complained of by their brethren as a 
sacrifice of the highest rights of the church ; and at a time 
when union was of all things the most necessary, the clergy 
began to divide into two hostile parties, consisting of the 
indulged and the non-indulged. It was distinctly stated in 
this act of indulgence, that every pretence for holding con- 
venticles being thus removed, all preacher!^ and hearers of 
such meetings should be proceeded against with full severity, 
But the people naturally preferred those ministers who re- 
fused for conscience' sake to accept the act; the conventicles 
in house and field became more numerous than ever ; and 
the pretext for persecuting their adherents, as factious men 
and rebels, was but the more confirmed. Such was the ef- 
fect of this notable indulgence, that breathed such a seem- 
ingly tolerant spirit, and from which such healing benefits 
were expected. 

Affairs continued in this state of uncertainty and trouble 
till the commencement of 1678, and from the relentless per- 
secutions which were conducted against field conventicles, 
these meetings now began to assume a more formidable ap- 
pearance. Besides being attended by greater numbers than 
ever, many of the worshippers came armed, and with such 
precautions of military discipline, as made their military 
persecutors hover upon their outskirts, or retreat without a 
blow. But these advantages were terribly retaliated by th& 
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keener persecutions of government, by the more merciless 
inflictions with .which individuals were visited, and the 
greater amount of confiscation and fine by which whole 
parishes and districts were impoverished. An event now 
occurred which sufficiently illustrates the character of those 
men to whom the government of the country was entrusted. 
Five years after the attempt to assasinate him, Sharp, whose 
suspicions had never slept since that period, observed a man 
keenly eyeing him in the street ; and thinking that this was 
the same person who had formerly attempted his life, he 
caused him to be instantly arrested. His suspicions were 
right. Mitchel, for it was no other, on being questioned 
before the council, maintained a cautious silence. As there 
was no proof against him but a loaded pistol, which was 
found in his pocket, while on the other hand the judges 
were determined, if possible, to involve the whole body of 
presbyterians in the crime of assassination, he was urged to 
confess his attempt against the primate, with a solemn as- 
surance, that his life abould be spared. He then made a 
frank confession ; and as it plainly appeared that no one 
had been accessary to the deed, the council were enraged 
and disappointed. They resolved, however, to wreak their 
resentment upon the single offender, and for this purpose, 
required him to renew his confession before a court of judi- 
cature ; but he warily refused, and for this, was sent to im- 
prisonment in the Bass. After two years' confinement, he 
was brought out at the instigation of Sharp, questioned by 
torture about the insurrection of Pentland, and again re- 
manded to prison, until now, that he was again brought by 
his ruthless persecutor before the judges for a final examina- 
tion, and condemned to die upon his former confession. It 
was in vain that he reminded them of their promise that his 
life should be spared : Lauderdale, Sharp, Bothes, and Hat- 
ton, declared that no such promise had been given. He 
ihen appealed to the council-books, in which it was inscribed; 
but aware that this would convict them of perjury, the de- 
mand was iniquitously refused, and the prisoner was sent to 
execution. 

It was soon evident from the current of events, that an- 
other motive than the establishment of episcopacy directed 
the proceedings of such rulers. This was, the complete 
establishment of royal despotism in the person of Charles IL, 
and the succession of his brother, the Duke of York, to the 
throne. As the latter event was likely to be attended with 
great difficulty, the duke being an avowed papist, a stand- 
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ing anny would be necessary to quell the general resistance 
with which such a succession would be encountered ; and 
the best apology for the maintenance of a large military 
force was, the necessity of repressing the troubles in Scot- 
land. Bather, therefore, than lose their aim, they must 
foment those troubles which they otherwise would have 
striven to repress. This was the secret of their strange 
government of Scotland. The covenanters must, if possible, 
be maddened into open rebellion, not only that troops might 
be levied, but funds exacted to support them. To this mo- 
tive we are to attribute the bonds into which the landlords 
of the western counties were now required to enter, pledg- 
ing themselves that neither their families, domestics, tenants, 
nor the servants of their tenants, nor any persons whatever 
residing on their property, should attend conventicles, coun- 
tenance field preachers, or communicate with those whom 
the state had condemned. This injunction, by which even 
the fictions of Eastern despotism were outdone, was more 
than the landlords could pledge themselves to fulfil, and 
they refused ; upon which the Duke of Lauderdale, who 
presided at the council table, bared his arms above the 
elbows, and swore by Jehovah that he would compel them 
to enter into these bonds. Accordingly, eight thousand 
armed Highlanders were summoned from their native moun- 
tains, and quartered upon the most fertile parts of Scotland, 
which they quickly converted into a wilderness ; the poor 
were robbed of their bread, and the gentry of their horses 
and weapons ; and to prevent the sufferers from carrying 
their complaints to London, or escaping from a country in 
which existence was intolerable, all were prohibited from 
leaving Scotland without express permission from the coun- 
cil. In spite of this restraint, fourteen peers and fifty gen- 
tlemen, with the Duke of Hamilton at their head, repaired 
to court, to lay their grievances before the throne, — and 
were denied an audience, because they came without the 
council's leave. The cry of a suffering nation, however, 
was too loud to be disregarded, and after the Highland 
Host, as it was termed, had devoured the country for three 
monies, like a locust-cloud, they were sent back to their 
native hills laden with plunder. But five thousand lowland 
soldiers were raised and placed in their stead ; the western 
and southern shires were incessantly traversed by troops 
kept in training for battle, and private houses in every dis- 
trict were seized, and converted into garrisons. And above 
all, Lauderdale, the deviser of these tyrannous bonds, was 
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Still retained in office, — a sure pledge to the Scottish people 
that the hour of mercy or deliverance had not yet arrived. 

Although, even with all this excess of provocation, no 
public insurrection followed, there were indications that re- 
sembled the first murmurings of a coming storm. The 
oppressed were in some instances roused to resistance, and 
a soldier was occasionally beaten or even slain. But a 
crowning argument for fresh violence and persecution was 
unfortunately afforded by the assassination of the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. That unhappy man, who had been 
the chief mover of all the late oppression and misrule, and 
who had pursued his former brethren with a malignity of 
which even his merciless lay associates were ashamed, had 
employed a bankrupt merchant, named Oarmichael, as his 
commissioner against the recusants in Fife. This worthless 
functionary pursued his office in a spirit so worthy of his mas- 
ter, that on the morning of the 3d of May 1679, twelve 
persons, among whom were some gentlemen of good family, 
lay in wait for him on Magus Moor, near St Andrews, in- 
tending either to put him to death, or inflict on him a severe 
bodily chastisement. Carmichael did not appear, and they 
were about to disperse at mid-day, when they were told that 
the archbishop himself was travelling that way, and would 
soon be at hand. In their excited state, they looked upon 
this as the working of providence : their chief enemy, in- 
stead of his wretched hireling, was sent into their toils ; and 
they resolved to fulfil the duty that thus appealed to them, 
by putting him to death. As soon as the carriage in which 
were Sharp and his daughter had arrived, the servants were 
disarmed, the traces cut, and the primate sternly summoned 
to come forth. In vain his daughter clung to him, and en- 
deavoured to shield him with her arms ; in vain he implored 
upon his knees for that mercy which he had never shown 
to others : the hearts of his enemies were animated by a 
fiercer principle than even revenge itself, and he fell upon 
the highway dispatched with numerous wounds. 

Thus perished a tyrant, as tyrants often do, by a cmel 
and iniquitous deed ; a man of blood, his career was brought 
to a bloody close. Nothing, however, could be more wel- 
come to the privy council, who hoped to transfer the deed 
of a few rash incfividuals to a whole party by whom it was 
disowned. The full tempest of their fury was now let loose, 
and with the desired effect ; for as conventicles were to be 
attacked and put to the sword without parley, the crowds 
that repaired to them came armed in self-defence, and were 
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equally prompt for resistance. The death of the archbishop 
also gave a new inquisitorial spirit to those soldiers who 
were let loose over the country, to try and condemn at plea- 
sure. On meeting a suspected person, their first question 
was, " Do you think the death of Archbishop Sharp was 
murder ?" Some readily answered in the afiirmative, while 
others were silent, not considering themselves entitled to 
judge of the motives of the actors, or condemn them as mur- 
derers. But such scruples of conscience were incompre- 
hensible to these savage soldier-justiciaries; the silence or 
hesitation of the questioned was taken as a proof of guilt, 
and if not dragged to prison, he was immediately dispatched 
by military execution. 

The season of popular resistance so longed for by th« 
Scottish rulers, and which they had done so much to pro- 
voke, at last arrived, and the signal was given on the 29th 
of May 1679. On that day, which was the anniversary of 
the Kestoration, eighty armed covenanters entered Ruther- 
glen, where they extinguished the bonfires, burned the acts 
of council for the restoration of episcopacy, and affixed to 
the cross a written declaration condenming all the proceed- 
ings of government in Scotland during the present reign. 
This danng act called the government to arms, and Graham 
of Claverhouse, a name still infamous in Scotland for deeds 
of blood, was sent against the rebels, with fiill commission 
to imprison and extirpate. At the head of a strong body 
of dragoons he swept the revolted districts, and advanced 
towards a conventicle assembled at Loudon Hill. But it 
was no longer a herd of timid worshippers with whom he 
had to do, but a body of stout-hearted well-armed men un- 
der bravd officers, who instead of waiting to be assailed and 
trampled down, resolved to go in quest of their dreaded 
enemy, and rescue the prisoners he had taken in his march. 
They accordingly advanced to Drumclog within a mile of 
Loudon Hill, to the number of a hundred and fifty foot and 
forty horse, and waited his coming. Their boldness was 
crowned with success. Claverhouse assailed them with his 
wonted impetuosity, but was soon entangled among the 
quagmires that flanked the position of the covenanters; and 
after several hopeless charges, in which forty of his troopers 
were slain, and himself almost taken prisoner, he fled to 
Glasgow, where a strong military force was stationed. 

This successful event so raised the spirits of the people, 
that the numbers of the insurgents were hourly increased, 
upon which they marched to Glasgow, and drove out the 
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goverament troops, who were not strong enough to keep the 
town. Thus far all had gone prosperously; but unfor- 
tunately, a spirit of dissension broke out among the cove- 
nanters, although engaged in a common cause, that threat- 
ened to frustrate all their efforts. The bone of contention, 
as Sharp had too justly predicted, was the Indulgence ; and 
the more zealous of the covenanters regarded those among 
their ranks who had accepted it, as lukewarm, and un- 
worthy of confidence. Had it been a mere political ques- 
tion, the danger they incurred by being in arms against the 
government might have silenced, or at least suspended it ; 
but it was a great religious principle that was involved, and 
for the vindication of their religion they were now in arms. 
It was unfortunate, however, that at such* a moment thej 
should have givQn it such paramount importance, and al- 
lowed themselves to be divided by a single church distinc- 
tion, when the ciidstence of the church itself was at stake. 
These dissensions were so fatal, that many retired firom 
their standards, so that when the covenanters posted them- 
selves at Bothwell Bridge near Hamilton, to defend the 
passage of the Clyde, their numbers, from six thousand, had 
diminished to four thousand men. In the mean time the 
government made every effort to quell the insurrection, 
while the Duke of Monmouth, the king's natural son, who 
had been appointed general for Scotland, came down 
from London, and assembled the troops, consisting of ten 
thousand effective soldiers, with whom he advanced agamst 
the insurgents. But even that hour of danger was one of 
theological debate among the covenanters, so that notwith- 
standing a gallant defence of the bridge by a determined 
handful, it was soon taken : the king's troops were marched 
over, and formed on the other side ; and a single attack of 
horse, foot, and artillery, suf&ced to scatter their improvident 
adversaries, who threw down their arms and fled. Eoar 
hundred covenanters fell on the field, and twelve hundred 
surrendered, of whom many were subsequently brought to 
the scaffold, but still more were banished to Barbadoes. 
Not the combatants alone also, but many people dwelling 
in the neighbourhood, who had not taken arms, were 
slaughtered by the soldiers in cold blood, upon the mere 
suspicion of having favoured the insurrection. Even this 
was not all ; for long after the heat of conflict had abated, 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge was eagerly adopted as a 
pretext for imprisonment, spoliation, and massacre, in addi- 
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tion to the charge of frequenting conventicles, and the en- 
snaring test about Archbishop Sharp's murder. 

Besides the division of the presbyterians into two parties 
\>j which the common cause had been so endangered at 
Eothwell Bridge, a third now appeared, by which the sepa- 
ration was to be still farther widened. These were the 
Cameronians, who derived their title from Richard Cameron, 
their leader and preacher. Hitherto, notwithstanding the 
terrible oppression they had endured, the great body of the 
covenanters had stood true to the principle of loyalty ; but 
at such a period, it is not to be wondered at, if some 
amidst the severity of their sufferings should begin to doubt 
and waver — should even reject the authority of a king who 
had proved to "them the worst of tyrants, and by whose 
agents they were harassed, hunted, and shot among their 
native mountains with as little remorse as if they had been 
wild beasts of game. Such kind of rebels were the Came- 
ronians, and under the pressure of their anguish they spoke 
out loudly and boldly. This they did in the first instence 
by a startling manifesto read by Cameron at the cross of 
Sanquhar, surrounded by a body of his followers, in which 
Charles Stuart was proclaimed a perjured traitor to the 
covenants he had sworn, a tyrant who had forfeited the 
allegiance of his people by a reign of cruelty and oppression, 
and denouncing war against him as a traitor and usurper. 
This bold deed was afterwards followed by another still 
more decided. In September 1680, a party of Cameronians 
met at Torwood, where, after divine service, Cargill, the pre- 
siding minister, pronounced the awful sentence of excommu- 
nication against the king himself, against his brother and 
successor the Duke of York, against the Dukes of Mon- 
mouth, Lauderdale, and Eothes, and against General Dalziel, 
and Sir George Mackenzie the king's advocate, specifying 
the crimes of which they were notoriously guilty, and for 
which they were thus cast out of the church of Christ, and 
delivered over to Satan. Kings and princes had been ex- 
communicated before now, but it was by their acknowledged 
superiors, and amidst the more than regal magnificence of 
the Vatican. Here, however, the deed was done by those 
whose only church was the mountain-side or the morass ; 
men branded by the law, and liable every moment to the 
execution of common malefactors. The lordly excommu- 
nicates smiled disdainfully when they heard of it, but some 
afterwards on their death-beds confessed that the sentence 
weighed heavily upon their souls. In the mean time, how- 
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ever, the full brunt of their wrath was turned upon those fear- 
less antagonists who had thus entered into the field. The 
party concerned in what was called the Sanquhar Declara- 
tion were soon after surprised at Ayrmoss, in Kyle, by a 
party of dragoons, under the command of a relentless per- 
secutor, Bruce of Earlshall. Cameron exhorted his fol- 
lowers to stand out to the last ; uttered three times the 
brief prayer, " Lord, spare the green, and take the ripe ;" 
and fell with his brother, fighting in his company back to 
back. His head and hands were cut off and insolently 
shown to his father who was in prison, before they were 
fixed over the towngate, with the question if he knew them ? 
The old man kissed the bloody relics, and replied, " I 
know them ; they are my son's, my dear son's : good is the 
will of the Lord, who cannot wrong me nor mine, but has 
made goodness and mercy to follow us all our days." At 
the same skirmish, the brave Hackston of Eathillet, one of 
the heroes of Drumclog, was taken, with fifteen mounted 
Cameronians, all of whom were executed, and their heads 
stuck upon spikes over the gates of Edinburgh. 

In the changes of government during this reign, each 
was only followed by a worse. That of Middleton, which 
was thought intolerable, was outdone by the administration of 
Lauderdale, whose sentiment was, that it would be better 
if Scotland produced nothing but sand-larks and windle- 
straws, than rebels to the king : he was now succeeded by 
the Duke of York, the worst of the three, who declared, 
that there could be no peace until Scotland was turned 
into a hunting-field. This gloomy fanatic, who superadded 
the merciless zeal of an inquisitor to a disposition naturally 
morose and unfeeling, not only made a liberal use of the 
torture, but is said to have watched the infliction as coolly 
as if he had been trying some experiment in physics. Not 
men alone, but helpless women also were subjected to his 
stem ordeal of justice, as if they too were likely to bear 
arms against the government ; and they were drowned by 
being tied to a staSie within sea-mark, or executed upon the 
scaffold along with the most depraved malefactors. But 
the Earl of Ajgyle was the chief mark of his resentment. 
This nobleman, whose only crime was love of country and 
the national church, and who as Lord Lorn had so narrowly 
escaped execution under Middleton's rule, was now arraigned 
and tried for his life, upon charges so frivolous that the very 
judges who condemned him were ashamed. He escaped 
from prison in the disguise of a page, holding up the 
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train of his sister-in-law ; but his estates were condemned 
to forfeiture, and his arms were reversed and torn. Hap- 
pily for Scotland, the administration of the Duke of York 
although a brief one, was such as to show the people his 
real character, and alarm them for the consequences of his 
succession to the throne, the great question now at issue 
both in Scotland and England. He was recalled to London 
in 1682, after having placed at the head of Scottish affairs 
the men upon whom he could best depend, and giving them 
strict charges to exercise the utmost severity. 

It would be both a painful and a dreary task to detail 
the history of the country during the last tnree years of the 
reign of Charles II. : it was a revolting monotony of perse- 
cution and oppression, filled with records of trial, confisca- 
tion, and execution. Such too was the prevalence of mili- 
tary rule, that this period was called " killing time" in the 
homely language of the suffering peasantry. No charge 
was too flimsy, no form of trial too iniquitous, no infliction 
too severe in the eyes of the judges, from the red-coated 
functionary dispensing summary justice with his carbine 
before the door of the hovel upon its shrieking inmates, to 
the robed magistrate, pronouncing sentence with all the for- 
malities of law. 

The last execution to which we will here advert was that 
of BaiUie of Jerviswood, as it may serve for a specimen of 
the spirit that animated the rulers of Scotland. This noble 
gentleman, who combined in his character the heroism of 
an ancient Roman, with the accomplishments of a scholar 
and the piety of a Christian, was so unfortunate as to pos- 
sess property upon which those in power had cast a covet- 
ous eye. Resolved to make it their own, they devised their 
charges, and threw him into prison, where he contracted 
sickness that promised to accomplish in a few days the work 
of the executioner. This, however, was not what they 
wanted : by a natural death he would escape attainder and 
confiscation, and therefore they dragged the dying man to 
trial, although scarcely able to stand. The charges against 
him were, that he had harboured and befriended fugitive 
presbyterians, and been an accomplice in the Rye-house 
Plot in England, which had for its object the assassina- 
tion of the king, and exclusion of the Duke of York from 
the throne. The evidence against him was so utterly worth- 
less, that even the judges were convinced of his innocence : 
and yet he was condemned to die ! Quick work was neces- 
sary, as he was evidently dying fast ; and at one o^clock in 
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the morning, he was sentenced to be hanged the same day 
between the hours of two and four, and after death, his 
head to be struck oflp, and his body quartered. On return- 
ing to prison, he said, " They are going to send me in pieces 
and quarters through the country : they may hack and hew 
my body as they please ; but I know assuredly that nothing 
shall be lost, but that all these my members shall be won- 
derfully gathered, and made like Christ's glorious body." 
He- was attended in his last moments upon the scaffold, as 
he had been in prison and at his trial, by his sister-in-law, 
the daughter of the martyred Johnston of Warriston, who, 
like a ministering angel, soothed the sufferings, and sup- 
ported the steps of her exhausted relative. On the scaffold, 
when he would have addressed the bystanders, his voice was 
purposely drowned by the beating of drums ; upon which 
he calmly resigned himself to his fate in silence. Even 
after death, his severed limbs were treated with gratuitous 
indignity, being shut up for three weeks in the thieves'-hole, 
before they were publicly exposed according to the sentence. 
It was amidst all this evil, and as if the land could sink 
no lower under such a rule, that Charles II. breathed his 
last. His death, which was sudden, was occasioned by 
apoplexy in the midst of his epicurean festivals ; and in his 
last moments, he avowed the faith which he had long pre- 
served in secret, by receiving the last rites of the Romish 
church, and departing amidst the comforts of its abso- 
lution and benedictions. The national disgraces with 
which his reign was crowded ; his utter indifference to the 
welfare of his subjects, and the facility with which he con- 
soled himself by frivolous amusements and sinfdl pleasures, 
for the misery and humiliation of his three kingdoms, made 
even his most devoted adherents look back to the character 
of Cromwell, and the grandeur of his administration, with 
wishful regret. If the protectorship was a usurpation, yet 
how different from the reign of his legitimate and anointed 
successor I The death of Charles II. occurred in February 
1686, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Accession of James VII. — Argyle's unsuccessful Invasion — Toleration 
granted to the Covenanters — Attempts of James to restore Popery 
— Trial of the English bishops — Landing of the Prince of Orange — 
Flight of James — William proclaimed king by the Scottish conven- 
tion — Battle of KiUiecrankie — Battle of Dnnkeld. 

A.D. 1685 to A.D. 1689. 
Contemporary Sovereigns. 

IVanoe, Spain. Oermany. Russia, Popes, 

Louis XIV. Charles II. Leopold I. Peter the Great. Innocent XI. 

Alexander VIII. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1686. Sir Isaac Newton's System of Philosophy published. 

The same dread of divisioD, anarchy, and civil war, and 
the same longing for peace and security that had animated 
all classes at the Kestoration, prevailed at the accession of 
the Duke of York, now James II. of England, and VII. of 
Scotland. At his coronation, he declined the oath for the 
latter country, as its strict obligations would have opposed 
those plans for the re-establishment of Popery to which he 
had looked forward as the great object of his reign. In- 
demnity, however, was proclaimed to the covenanters, but 
so clogged with conditions, and especially with the oath of 
allegiance, that it was utterly unacceptable by those whom 
it pretended to benefit, and therefore the work of persecu- 
tion suffered no interruption. On the contrary, its violence 
was increased, and statutes more stringent than ever were 
enacted against house and field conventicles, so that it 
seemed impossible to escape from their penalties. Even 
when the punishment of death was commuted for banish- 
ment to the American plantations, as a foretaste of the 
worse than negro slavery which awaited the sufferers, they 
were marked before deportation, to prevent their return, 
the men having their ears lopped off, and the women being 
branded in the cheek. It was actually proposed by the 
commissioner and chancellor in the Scottish parliament, to 
extirpate the entire brood of the covenant by wholesale, as 
not only rebels to the king, but pests and enemies to all 
human kind. These arrogant statesmen might already have 
known that the bulk of a nation is not to be destroyed so 
easily : at all events, they should have paused, from the 
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fear that such a sweeping measure would likely recoil upon 
themselves with a fearful retribution. The generation had 
not yet whoUy passed away who had seen the hopelessness 
of a struggle in which the rulers had attempted to trample 
down the people, and been crushed in the effort. 

The first decided reaction against the religious measures 
of James II. was to come from abroad. The English exiles 
who had retired to the continent under the just dread of a 
Popish reign, and the Scottish refugees who had fled thither 
from persecution, concerted a double invasion for the de- 
liverance of their respective countries, that upon England 
to be headed by the Duke of Monmouth, and that upon 
Scotland by the Earl of Argyle. Like many first attempts 
of a great national revolution, they commenced too early, 
and ended in utter failure. The first movement was made 
by the unfortunate Argyle. Having embarked with his 
adherents in three ships, and reached the Scottish coast at 
the end of April (1685) he sent the fiery cross through his 
numerous Highland estates, calling his vassals to arm, and 
rally round the banner of their chief. Such, however, had 
been the precautions of the government who were apprised 
of his design, that little more than two thousand of his 
people were enabled to join him. With this inadequate 
handful he descended into the Lowlands : but the covenan- 
ters remembering the late ravages of the Highland Host, 
being dissatisfied with his proclamations, refused to join him ; 
he was confronted by a superior force wherever he turned ; 
and such was the hopelessness of the expedition, that when 
he reached the banks of the Clyde near Glasgow, scarcely 
five hundred followers remained, who soon stole away like 
the rest. Thus abandoned, the earl endeavoured to escape 
in the disguise of a peasant ; but at the ford of Inchinnan^ 
he was attacked by five militia-men, wounded, and taken pri- 
soner, after a brave resistance. Nothing could exceed the 
indignities that followed. He was marched into Edinburgh 
like a common murderer or burglar, with his hands tied 
behind his back, and his head bare. He was even threat- 
ened with the torture, to make him reveal the names of his 
supporters, an atrocity actually suggested by the king him- 
self in his message to the Privy Council ; but from such a 
foul blot in its escutcheon the country was happily saved, 
and neither the boots nor the thumb-screws were used, nor 
the name of a single adherent revealed. As a new trial 
was thought unnecessary in consequence of his former trial 
aud sentence, he was brought to the scaffold on the 30th 
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of June, where he suffered death by decapitation with a. 
serenity that confounded his enemies. 

At last there occurred a lull in the fearful storm of per- 
secution that had raged for so many years in Scotland — but 
this intermission arose from no principle of clemency. James, 
resolute to free the papists from those political disqualifica- 
tions under which they laboured, that he might advance them 
to offices of power and influence in the state, endeavoured to 
effieet it by an act of universal clemency in which even the 
Scottish covenanters should be included. This insidious plan 
was worthy of those Jesuits whom he had chosen as his bosom- 
friends and counsellors. The Scottish part of the experiment 
was tried on the 12th of February 1687, upon which day a 
royal proclamation was transmitted to the council, granting 
toleration to the moderate presbyterians, and permittiog them 
to assemble for worship. These meetings, however, were to 
be held, not in churches, but in private houses, and with in- 
dulged clergymen for their ministers ; while, by the same 
proclamation, all the penalties of popery were repealed, and 
its followers made eligible for every public office. The 
presbyterians saw through this miserable device, which 
tended only to favour their worst enemies, and the offer was 
rejected. This proclamation was followed by another on 
the 31st of March, by which ministers, whether indulged or 
not, were permitted to preach in private houses during the 
royal pleasure — still a scanty limitation of their religious 
privileges, but which several of the clergy accepted for con- 
science' sake, rather than be condemned to silence. At 
last, a third indulgence was transmitted to the council, on 
the 5th of July, by which presbyterians were allowed to 
worship unmolested in private houses, chapels, or places 
bi^t for the uses of religion, and all the laws against them 
to be repealed, except those against field-preaching, which 
were still to continue in full force. Many of the ministers 
being thus unfettered, and free to exercise their office, 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and by the end of 
the following month, the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr was 
assembled for the full and effectual resumption of their long- 
suspended labours. 

These covert designs of James for the restoration of 
popery, were attended in Scotland with such results as 
tempted him to persevere. The Earl of Perth, veering with 
the wind of royal favour, had become a papist, and was 
rewarded with the office of chancellor ; the JBarl of Murray, 
descendant of the " good regent," stooping to the same de- 
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gradation, was made commissioner ; and Melfort, broCher 
of the Earl of Perth, who followed the footsteps of the head of 
his house, was requited with a large share in the administra- 
tion of government. The value of their conversion may be 
surmised from their own testimony, that it had been pro- 
duced by reading the pious dissertations of the late l^ng, 
found, after death, among the manuscripts in his cabinet ! 
And verily, they had their reward. But the faith of the 
nation was stiU sound, notwithstanding the example of 
these apostate lords ; and while the proceedings of James 
excited universal alarm in England as well as Scotland, the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the arrival of fifty 
thousand French protestants driven into exile, made aii 
classes more apprehensive than ever of the consequences of 
a popish reign. And happily, this wholesome fear was bat 
the more confirmed and aggravated by the proceedings of 
James. He drove onward in his purpose with such impo- 
litic violence, that presbyterian and episcopalian, church- 
man and dissenter, laying aside their wonted disputes, were 
united as one man by a common danger. It was the ex- 
istence of the protestantism of Britain that was at stake, 
not the interests of a single sect or party. On the other 
hand, the Vatican itself trembled at the headlong career of 
the Britbh sovereign, so ominous of disaster and defeat ; 
the chief papists of his own court entreated him to pause, 
or advance more cautiously ; and even the Spanish ambas- 
sador took the liberty of warning him against those eccle- 
siastical counsellors, by whom his movements were directed. 
James asked him in reply, if it was not the custom in Spain 
for the king to consult his priests and confessors ? '' It is 
so," replied the ambassador, '' and therefore our BSaxK suc- 
ceed so ill." 

The ill-advised sovereign had at length accomplished 
what appeared to be his utmost in behalf of that &ith to 
which he was so devoted. In defiance of law and national 
feeling, he had introduced the papists into office, with the 
avowed purpose of supplanting the religion of the realm. 
He had striven to engross the national education, by plac- 
ing the principal charges of the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford under the control of the Jesuits. By tms 
measure the destruction of the church would have been 
ensured, by being tainted at the very fountain-head. But, 
as if even this had not been enough, he went still farther, 
by publishing a new Act of Indmgence, on the 27th of 
April 1688, not only extending the privileges of the papists. 
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but commandiog it to be read in all the churches. This could 
not be borne even by the most devoted believer in the di- 
vine right of kings, if still an adherent of protestantism ; 
and the clergy paused, submissive though they had hitherto 
been, at a command which compelled them to become the 
advocates of a hostile faith. Six bishops of the Church of 
England accordingly presented a supplication, that the 
national clergy might be excused from an act by which 
their consistency would be sacrificed, and their church 
everted. The petition was couched in the most respectftil 
language, and presented with the utmost humility : yet it 
was insultingly rejected by the king; and not content with 
this, the prelates were imprisoned in the Tower, from which 
they were afterwards brought to trial, but triumphantly ac- 
quitted, amidst the applause of the whole nation. This 
last ac<i which crowned his folly, also consummated his ruin. 

All eyes were now directed to the illustrious William, 
Prince of Orange, nephew and son-in-law of James, already 
renowned as the champion of protestantism against the 
agressions of Louis XIY. Although his union with the 
Pnncess Mary gave him no direct claim to the British 
throne, yet so urgent was the emergency, that people were 
disposed to overlook the strict rule of hereditary succession, 
more especially as James had no son, and Mary was his 
eldest daughter. So ardent was the national hope, that, 
even when a Prince of Wales was unexpectedly bom, during 
the troubles occasioned by the imprisonment of the bishops, 
an outcry was raised, that the infant was not the child of 
the king and queen, but one borrowed for the occasion, to 
frustrate the succession of William. The intrigues of the 
English statesmen, the promises of aid from the nobility, 
the appeals of the British exiles at his court, and the wishes 
of all classes of their countrymen at home, had already per- 
suaded William of the necessity of decisive action; and 
this event of the birth of a son precipitated the movement. 
He set sail with a large armament from the coast of Hol- 
land, landed at Torbay on the 4th of November (1688) ; 
and his march through the English counties was more like 
a military promenade or triumphal procession, than an in- 
vasion in which the crown of three kingdoms was to be won. 

It was now full time for James to depart from a land that 
would not strike one blow in his defence ; and never was 
an act of royal abdication attended with less dignity. After 
the queen had escaped from London, disguised as an Italian 
lady, and carrying with her the infant Prince of Wales, the 
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king followed; but the vessel being driven into the isle 
of Sheppey, the people mobbed him, mistaking him for a 
Jesuit in disguise ; while James, hemmed in by a rabble of 
sailors, smugglers, and fishermen, alternately shouted, ** A 
boat, a boat !" and wailed over his loss of a piece of wood 
of the true cross, which had belonged to Edward the Con- 
fessor. He got back to London, resumed his royal autho- 
rity, and even went from the palace of Whitehall to mass^ 
as if all had still been tranquil, when the advance of the 
Dutch army into the capital awoke him from his fancied 
security, and compelled him to fly for the second and last 
time. He reached Eochester in safety, his journey being 
rather favoured than impeded by his enemies, who consi- 
dered him as too insignificant to be feared ; and thence he 
left, in a fishing smack, and for ever, that i^and over which 
he had reigned, and whose fleets he had previously command- 
ed. What heart can be so dull as not to read the moral of 
such a departure ? 

When the tidings arrived in Scotland of the king's flight, 
indications quickly followed that his influence in that country 
was at an end. The Earl of Perth fled from Edinburgh in 
dismay ; a party of soldiers, whom he had left in Holyrood 
for its defence, were attacked and dislodged by the popu- 
lace ; and the schools of the Jesuits, which had been set 
up in the capital, were destroyed, and their inmates put to 
flight. It was natural, also, that the episcopal clergy should 
have their share of the popular wrath. During their day 
of triumph, they had been the tyrants and the spies of their 
parishes, furnishing lists of proscription and massacre to the 
soldiers, and cheering them on in their merciless work. But, 
perhaps, in no other country would the retaliation have 
been so moderate. Two hundred were ejected, but peace- 
ably and withott hurt ; or if an outburst occurred among 
the people against these shepherds, who had so readily 
given up their flock to slaughter, it assumed the aspect 
rather of merriment than revenge. They were marched 
through their parishes in a sort of mock ovation, with their 
gowns and bands torn, led to the parochial boundary, and 
there dismissed in safety, with the significant hint, that 
their return was unnecessary. 

As the throne was vacant, and the frinctions of govern- 
ment suspended, the proceedings for the restoration were 
brief and energetic. The Convention of Estates, which was 
assembled for this purpose on the 14th of March 1689, 
chiefly consisted of whigs and presbyterians, returned 
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through the ahle management of Sir James Dalrymple, 
afterwards Lord Stair ; and as Graham of Claverhouse, now 
Visconnt Dundee, was in the capital, with sixty of his 
troopers, while the Duke of Gordon, who held the castle for 
James, had threatened to fire upon the convention, the 
Cameronians, from their dark hiding-places in the wynds 
and closes, poured out in defence of the meeting, no longer 
afraid to appear in the light of day, or even to march in 
arms, and upon the " crown of the causeway," before their 
late persecutor. As for that dreaded hero, who so lately, 
from his war-saddle, had given law to the half of Scotland, 
he now piteously complained that his life was in danger from 
assassination, and hastily retired from the city. Sagacity 
and decision marked the proceedings of this convention- 
parliament. In England, much time and nice discussion 
had been spent in characterising the vacancy of the throne, 
and, at last, it was settled that James had abdicated, by 
which phrase his departure was considered as voluntary, 
and his right of repossession left an open question. But no 
such scruples delayed the Scots, who at once placed the sub- 
ject upon its right footing of the king's rehgion and mis- 
rule. They therefore declared and voted, that James had 
forfeited his crown, by which he and all his male issue were 
thenceforth barred from the royal succession. The crown 
was then offered to William and Mary, as joint sovereigns ; 
and that no mistake should occur in the agreement, all the 
infringements that had been made upon the liberties both 
of church and state, under the two preceding reigns, were 
eareftdly enumerated, as grievances to be redressed and 
removed. 

In the mean time, Dundee, who had yielded to the storm, 
and left the metropolis at the head of his troop of horse, 
repaired to the Highlands, with the bold resolution of fol- 
lowing the steps of his kinsman, Montrose. His appeals 
to the clans, who were always ready for war and spoil, were 
so effectual, that troops of Macleans, Macdonalds, Came- 
rons, and other tribes, repaired to his standard. Aware 
of his activity and remorseless resolution. General Mac- 
kay was sent against him ; who, eager to reach his antago- 
nist, plunged into the wild pass of Killiecrankie, to give 
battle to the Highlanders among their own mountains. 
Dundee, with almost equal numbers, advanced from Blair 
to the encounter ; and Mackay, on clearing the pass, found 
them drawn up against him on the side of an opposite hill. 
The Highlanders charged as usual by clans, and with their 
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wonted impetaosdty; while Mackay's soldiers, most of whom 
had been trained in the Dutch service, reeled under an on- 
set not yet provided for in the drill-sergeant's manual, and 
in a short time, were driven in headlong flight through the 
narrow gorge of Killiecrankie, mixed wi3i their nimble 
pursuers. Two regiments still stood entire, whom Mackay 
withdrew in safety across the river, and conducted to Stir- 
ling. As for Dundee, his career was already ended ; his first 
and last victory had been gained. He was leading his men 
against the unbroken regiments, and had raised his arm in 
the act of cheering them forward, when a bullet pierced 
him in the opening of his cuirass, so that he fell from bis 
horse, and expired in a few moments. His body was stripped 
by his own mountain followers, to whom all Dooty was ac- 
ceptable, and a rude stone was afterwards erected to mark 
the place where he fell. 

The command of Dundee's army, which after the battle 
had increased, by the arrival of Irish reinforcements, to 
four thousand men, now devolved upon General Gannon. 
With these a decisive stroke mi^ht have been dealt, more 
especially as the late defeat had so dismayed the Scottish 
government, that they talked of abandoning the north to 
the enemy, and concentrating their troops upon the Forth. 
But Cannon, besides being an Irishman, and therefore with- 
out family or personal influence among the clans, had neither 
the daring nor the talent of his predecessor. One of those 
events also interposed, by which, at times, a dreaded thun- 
der-storm of national calamity is dissolved in a shower or a 
vapour. Mention has already been made of the gathering 
of the Cameronians at Edinburgh, in defence of the Con- 
vention : to complete the good work, they had also raised, 
in one morning, and without beat of drum, a regiment eight 
hundred strong, under the command of Colonel Cleland, 
which was stationed for the defence of Dunkeld, during the 
apprehended invasion from the Highlands. Eager to cut 
them off. Cannon came down upon them by a sudden march, 
surrounded them with his whole army, ana summoned them 
to surrender. Although they were abandoned by their horse, 
who left them as men doomed to inevitable ruin, they answered 
the summons with a bold defiance, entrenched themselves 
behind some slight enclosures in front of Dunkeld House, 
and waited the onset. Assailed by overpowering numbers, 
they repelled every attack ; even when their stock of bullets 
was exhausted, they cut the lead from the roof of Dunkeld 
House, and converted it into slugs ; and they agreed, that 
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sbould their position be forced, they would entrench them- 
selves in the Duilding, defend it to the last, and when over- 
powered, set fire to it, and perish in the flames. Wearied 
at last with hopeless efforts, and despirited by the loss of 
men, the assailants withdrew, declaring to their officers, 
who endeavoured to urge them back, that they could fight 
with men, but not with devils. Regarding the cause as 
hopeless, they returned to their homes ; and thus the for- 
midable insurrection vanished. But dearly did the Came- 
ronians pay, by the loss of their gallant leader, for a vic- 
tory that more than counterbalanced the disgrace of KiUie- 
orankie. His exhortations had animated their resistance, 
and his excellent dispositions tended to make it effective, 
when in the heat of the assault he was pierced by three 
bullets. Feeling himself mortally wounded, he attempted 
to retire into the house, that the dght of his death might 
not discourage his soldiers, but fell dead upon the thres- 
hold. 

Colonel Cleland, as may be easily surmised from this 
short notice, was no ordinary character. Not only a suf- 
ferer but a leader in the cause of the covenant as soon as 
he had left college, he was one of the commanders at Drum* 
clog at the early age of eighteen, where he not only contri- 
buted greatly to the success of the day, but almost suc- 
ceeded in taking Claverhouse himself prisoner. At the 
revolution, when he repaired to Edinburgh with his regi- 
ment, he challenged that terrible enemy of his people to 
single combat, an invitation which the latter does not seem 
to have accepted. Besides his high soldier-like qualities, 
which brought him so early into the field, he was an accom- 
plished scholar and admirable poet, so that his verses, which 
are still read with pleasure, would have ensured him dis- 
tinction, independently of his chivalrous deeds and heroic 
death. How much, indeed, might have been anticipated 
from the life of such a man, who died in the arms of vic- 
tory, at the early age of twenty-eight ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ireland advocates the cause of James — Siege of Londonderry — 
James defeated at the Boyne — State of the Highlands — ^Massacre 
of Glenco — Darien Expedition — Death of William. 

A.D. 1689 to A. D. 1702. 
Contemporary Sovereigns. 

France. Spain. Russia. 

liouis XIV. Charles II. Peter the Great. 

Philip V. 

Sweden. Germony. Popes. 

Charles XII. Leopold I. Alexander Till. 

Innocent XII. 
Clement XI. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1692. Hanover made an Electorate of the German Empire. 

1692. Naval Battle of La Hogue. 

1692. William defeated at Steenkirk by Marshal Luxemburg. 

1G97. Peace oi Ryswick. 

1697. Peter the Great defeats the Turks at Azoph. 

1700. Charles XII. takes Copenhagen. 

1701. James II. dies at Saint Germains. 

While the succession of William to the throne was thus 
established in Scotland by military conflict, it encountered 
a still more formidable opposition in Ireland. There, by 
far the majority of the people being papists, the cause of 
James was adopted not only as a national, but a religious 
principle. An army of between forty and fifty thousand 
was therefore speedily raised for his restoration ; the lead- 
ing protestants of the country were quietly disarmed by 
the arts of Tyrconnel, the lord-deputy, who adhered to the 
cause of his old master ; and nothing seemed wanting but 
the presence of James himself, not only to complete the 
submission of Ireland, but also to conduct from it a suc- 
cessful invasion into Scotland or England. James, there- 
fore, left Saint Germains, where he had established his fu- 
gitive court, and embarked on the expedition through the 
aid of his aUy and host Louis XIV., who supplied him with 
a fleet and a few foreign regiments. He landed at Kin- 
sale on the 12th of March 1689, and was received by the 
whole country, except Ulster, with the most ardent wel- 
come. It was in that province that his career was to be 
stayed. Its population, chiefly formed from the Scottish 
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emigrants with whom James VI. had coloDized this part of 
the island, and subsequently augmented by the influx of 
covenanters whom the persecutions of his successors had 
driven thither, were not only animated by all the fervour 
of their national presbyterianism, but a keen recollection 
of the manifold injuries which the house of Stuart had in- 
flicted upon their fathers and themselves ; so that they were 
determined rather to perish to the last man, than allow the 
obnoxious race to regain their ascendancy. Here, then, 
was an obscure nook of the empire, in which the persecut- 
ing sovereigns in their pride of power had been treasuring 
up against themselves a righteous retribution. Here, the 
last of their crowned heads was to be defied, baffled, and 
held at bay,^ until his strength was broken, and his cause 
ripened for destruction. 

The first attempt of James was the capture of London- 
derry, the key of the north of Ireland, by which the whole 
province of Ulster would have been reduced to submission. 
This presbyterian town, however, was already prepared for 
his coming. Even before the treacherous proceedings of 
the lord-deputy had been discovered, they refused to receive 
a popish garrison which he had sent ostensibly for their 
defence ; and finding that Colonel Lundie, their governor, 
was in the interests of James, they deposed him, and elected 
Major Baker, and Mr Walker, a presbyterian minister, as 
joint governors in his stead. It was this military divine 
.who was the chief hero of the defence of Londonderry, not 
only by animating the people from the pulpit, but by head- 
ing the sorties in the field, and directing the artillery on 
the walls. The siege that followed has scarcely a parallel 
in history, except that of Saguntum in ancient, and Sara- 
gossa in modem times. On James advancing, and sum- 
moning the place to surrender, he was answered by a fire 
of cannon : he then attempted to carry it by storm, but for 
eleven days was foiled in every effort ; upon which he com- 
mitted the siege to General Rosen, and retired to Dublin, 
to open the Irish parliament. Eosen, a savage who had 
been trained in the merciless wars of Louis XIV. against 
the protestants of G6rmany, collected all the inhabitants 
within ten miles of Londondeny, drove them up to the 
walls between the fire of both parties, and proclaimed that 
he would put them to the sword unless the town was sur- 
rendered in ten days; whereupon the townsmen erected 
a tall gibbet, on which they threatened to hang all the pri- 
soners that fell into their hands, and desired him to send 
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priests to confess and absolve them. As Rosen had wasted 
the whole snrrounding district, his victims whom he had 
huddled round the ramparts were perishing by hundreds ; 
while within, the famine was so complete, that the besieged, 
after exhausting their provisions, were obliged to eat their 
horses, dogs, and even the vermin of their cellars. And 
stiU the resistance was gallantly maintained ; not a word 
of surrender was uttered. At length, when the siege had 
lasted four months, during which, eight thousand had per- 
ished in the town, by shot, famine, or disease, the survivors, 
who were more like shadows or skeletons than human beings, 
were relieved by reinforcements and a supply of provisions, 
upon which, Rosen hastily broke up the siege and retired. 

While James was thus wasting time and exhausting his 
resources upon a town that he could not take, William had 
made good use of the diversion, by establishing his govern- 
ment, and preparing for an invasion of Ireland in person ; 
and he landed at Belfast on the 14th of June 1690. On 
the 1st of July was fought the decisive battle of the Boyne. 
The imbecility and cowardice of James in the whole course 
of this important engagement, as well as the contrast ex- 
hibited by the skill and daring of William, were so apparent, 
that the gallant Irish soldiers, after their defeat, cotdd not 
help saying to the conquerors in the foil humour of their 
country, "Let us only exchange kings, and we will fight 
the battle over a^in." James now considered his cause 
so hopeless, and his personal safety so much endangered, 
that he hastily embarked with a slender train for France, 
to resume his monkish austerities, and carry on the less 
dangerous warfare of plotting his rival's overthrow by as- 
sassination. Soon after the battle of the Boyne, William 
was obliged to return to England, after having made such 
provident arrangements, that on the following year the 
Irish war was brought to a success^ termination. 

On succeeding to the full management of the British 
empire, William soon found that he had been promoted to 
an oflfice possessing few of the attractions of royalty. As 
a foreigner, he was the object of that insular jealousy with 
which his new subjects were wont to regard every stranger : 
as a prince without the full measure of that heriditary right 
which so often palliates the arbitrary proceedings of sove- 
reigns, his measures were closely scrutinised, and too often 
thwarted by those who regarded him as king merely by the 
grace of the people. His way had been facilitated to the 
throne by many who thought no demand too unreasonable. 
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no favour too great, to compensate their services ; and when 
their extravagant hopes were disappointed, they were ready 
to return to their old allegiance, and intrigue as diligently 
for his removal, as they had done for his accession. His 
councils therefore were attended, and important offices were 
filled, by men who were willing to betray their trust to 
Louis XrV. and the court of Saint Germains. And these 
difficulties, although so great, were even surpassed by those 
that encountered his rule in Scotland. Himself a presby- 
terian, he was naturally inclined to favour that cause, espe- 
cially after it had suffered so much, and been so steady to 
his interests. But every concession which he could make 
in its favour, however just or necessary, was opposed not 
only by the episcopalians in England, who had so lately 
seen tneir church in danger through a sovereign of a diffe- 
rent creed, but by the Scottish episcopalians also, who were 
still politically influential, by having the greater part of the 
aristocracy on their side. To these perplexing difficulties 
may be traced the few errors in William's administration, 
especially the massacre of Glenco, which has fixed an in- 
d^ble blot upon his memory. 

To understand this unfortunate event, it is necessary to 
call to mind the condition of the Highlands. These bar- 
ren mountains had always been occupied by a redundant 
population, incapable of that steady perseverance which 
might, in time, have surmounted the penury of their soil, 
and wrung from it the resources of agriculture. They pre- 
ferred to reap where others had ploughed and sowed ; and 
while they looked down upon the fertile plains of the indus- 
trious Saxons, it was with the feeling, that these territories 
had once been their own, the fruits of which thev were jus- 
tified in appropriating as often as they could. Hence that 
warlike spirit and love of adventure by which they were 
distingui^ed, in common with all the robber tribes that 
have existed since the days of Ishmael. Whether the 
enterprise might be designed to lift a drove of cattle, or 
to raise a fallen dynasty, the same spirit animated them, 
and the same gainful object was in view, so that a Mon- 
trose or a Rob Roy was valued by the amount of booty 
that could be collected under his leading. The danger 
from such a race was especially to be apprehended at an 
unsettled period like the present, and when the crown 
itself was in debate between two hostile claimants ; and 
every kind of rule was uncertain, from the facility with 
which they might be allured to the standard of a success- 
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fill leader. These consequences were especially apprehended 
by the Lowland statesmen, but the remedy they devised 
was worse than the wildest atrocities of the Highlanders 
themselves. That remedy was slowly and waiily pro- 
posed. At first, the episcopal lords oflFered not only to mar 
every attempt in behalf of James in the Highlands by ne- 
gociation, but to raise an armed force among the moun- 
taineers for the maintenance of order, if certain concessions 
were made to the Highland chiefs, and a sufficient sum 
allowed to buy them over. These concessions were made, 
and the sum of twelve thousand pounds was furnished to 
the Earl of Breadalbane, to be expended in gifts and pen- 
sions. But this money inmiediately became a bone of con- 
tention between the earl and the chieftains, the latter com- 
plaining that their services were too cheaply valued, and 
that Breadalbane wished to retain the greater part of the 
sum to his own uses. Incensed at this charge, which was 
thought to be not wholly unfounded, Breadalbane proposed 
his plan of pacification, which was seconded by the in- 
fluence of Sir James Dalrymple, the leader of the Scottish 
statesmen. This was nothing less than the utter extirpa- 
tion of every doubtful or hostile clan that failed to make 
submission to the government on or before the first day of 
the following year. 

This stem rescript was effectual, and the denounced chiefs 
hastened from their fastnesses to subscribe to the pacifica- 
tion. Among these was Macdonald of Glenco, who was 
particularly obnoxious to the Earl of Breadalbane. Dread- 
ing such a powerful and vindictive enemy, the old mountain 
patriarch was eager to make his submission ; but from the 
depth of the snow, and other obstacles in his journey, he 
did not reach Inverary until two or three days after the 
term of grace had elapsed. Moved however by his tears, 
the sheriff received his oath of submission, and certified 
under hand the causes of his delay. But this document 
was iniquitously concealed ; the Macdonalds were repre- 
sented as obdurate rebels, and a commission was drawn out 
to which the king's signature was procured, to proceed 
against them with fire and sword. Accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing month of February (1692), two companies of soldiers, 
one of which was commanded by Captain Campbell of Glen- 
lyon, uncle to the wife of one of the chiefs sons, entered the 
valley of Glenco with peaceful professions, and were received 
as friends, Campbell being quartered in the house of his 
kinsman, and the soldiers in the huts of the clansmen. For 
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a fortnight they enjoyed the hospitality of their unsuspect- 
ing entertainers, at the end of which they rose up at mid- 
night and commenced the foul work of massacre. The old 
chief was shot in the act of rising from bed ; his wife was 
stript naked, and even the ring torn from her fingers by the 
teeth of a savage soldier, so that she died next morning 
from horror and distraction No quarter was given by 
the military butchers ; men, women, and children, were shot 
down or stabbed without distinction. In this way, thirty- 
eight perished, for the rest of the clan, alarmed by the fire 
of musketry, had escaped at midnight to the hiUs, under 
shelter of a storm ; but the huts were destroyed, and those 
women and children who had escaped the sword, were ex- 
posed to perish among the snow. A shudder went through 
the land when this infamous deed was known : the tidings 
were carried over to the continent, where they deepened 
the unpopularity of William, and excited general sympathy 
in behalf of James and his adherents. So far also from 
quelling the insurrectionary tendencies of the Highlanders, it 
only kindled them into tenfold fury, until they blazed forth in 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Those rebels who had 
then ceased to care about the Stuarts, as a race who had 
faded from their memories, could still be animated to the 
overthrow of the Hanoverian dynasty by the simple watch- 
word, " Remember the massacre of Glenco." 

After the first ferment occasioned by this event had in 
some measure subsided, the attention of the Scots was called 
to the important subject of commerce. Hitherto, their wars 
with England, and subsequently the persecutions of the 
Stuarts, had occupied their full attention as well as drained 
their resources, so that notwithstanding their insular ad- 
vantages, they still continued to be the poorest nation in 
Europe. But now that other countries were daily increas- 
ing in wealth and power, they were anxious to share in the 
advantage, and exchange the precarious benefits of military 
adventure, now so greaUy diminished, for those of mercantiie 
enterprise. In this mood, a prospect for the new impulse 
was opened up to them, such as daiszled the most cautious. 
This was the Darien expedition, proposed by John Paterson, 
a Scotsman of uncertain origin but remarkable talent, who 
is said to have spent his early life as a buccaneer or pirate. 
In this wild career, he is supposed to have acquired not 
only the geographical knowledge, but also that love of dar- 
ing and adventurous speculation, which his whole scheme 
exhibited. His commencement as a projector was in Eng- 
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land, where he suggested the plan of the National Bank ; 
bat although it was adopted, and the bank established, he 
was defrauded of that reward to which his labours were en- 
titled. He then turned his attention to his native country, 
where, without unfolding his views in their full extent^ he 
suggested to the most influential of the Scots the possibility 
of a more complete trade with the East Indies for them- 
selves, than that which they had hitherto enjoyed through 
the medium of the English Company, whose charter had 
been lately renewed. The idea was eagerly caught and 
cherished as a national speculation ; and as the public re- 
sentment had not yet cooled upon the a£Fair of Glenco, the 
application was favourably received by the king, so that the 
Scots were fully permitted to erect towns and forts, and 
establish colonies, for trading with Africa and the East 
Indies. Paterson then unfolded cautiously, and by degrees, 
the whole of his gigantic scheme. The Isthmus of Darien 
being not yet appropriated by the crown of Spain, and only 
inhabited by a few tribes of Mosquito Indians, was to be 
occupied and colonised ; a town and mercantile emporium 
were to be established upon each side of the isthmus ; and 
thus, by laying hold upon the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the new settlement would wrest the golden keys of the 
world from the hand of Spain, and become the great com- 
mercial mart of the East and West Indies. The colony 
also was to be made a residence for the industrious of all 
countries, as no distinction was to be made of party or 
creed. Much outlay of capital, as well as the labour and 
perseverance of years, would be necessary to realise the full 
advantages of so vast an adventure ; but Paterson carefully 
represented the immediate and certain profits that would 
reward the colonists, from the fertility of the climate, and 
the rich gold mines with which the country abounded. 

An active movement immediately followed this new di- 
rection of the national energies ; and as England was com- 
prised in the benefits of the Scottish Company, three 
hundred thousand pounds were subscribed to the capital by 
the rich merchants of London, in the short space of nine 
days. This sum, however, was almost as speedily withdrawn 
through the interference of the English parliament^ under 
the instigation of the East India Company, that dreaded 
the establishment of such a formidable rival. But this op- 
position, like a southern war-signal, instead of daunting, 
only roused the ardour of the Scots : they would carry on 
the enterprise single-handed ; and although the country, at 
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all times poor, was at present oppressed with double poverty 
from the failure of the harvests during the three previous 
years, yet a capital of four hundred thousand pounds was 
speecUly subscribed — an immense sum for Scotland, even 
bad the season been one of national prosperity and abun- 
dance. The work of colonization was begun on a commen- 
surate scale, by sending out a fleet carrying fifteen hundred 
bold emigrants, three hundred of whom were gentlemen, 
accompanied by Paterson himself, and furnished with all 
things necessary for the foundation of a lasting settlement. 
On reaching their destination, instead of slaying and taking 
possession, as colonists had hitherto done when force was 
on their side, the new comers purchased the land from the 
natives, after which they began to build their town under 
the name of New Edinburgh, and proclaimed it a free port 
to which all nations were invited. But this first blush of 
prosperity quickly flitted away. The Scots were new to 
the toils and the difficulties of colonization ; a withering 
Bun, and the unhealthy rains of the tropics, sickened and 
exhausted them, while the jealousy of the Spanish and 
English colonies intercepted all aid or intercourse ; so 
that in eight short months, the few survivors of this iU- 
fated expedition who had outlived famine, disease, and, 
the attacks of the Spaniards, broke up the settlement 
and returned to Europe. But before their arrival in Scot- 
land, a second, and afterwards a third shipment was sent, 
consisting in all of sixteen hundred adventurers, who em- 
barked full of hope for this land of promise, and on reach- 
ing it, found to their dismay the houses and forts demolished, 
and their countrymen gone. On recovering from the shock, 
they endeavoured to establish themselves upon the ruins of 
their predecessors ; but, unsupplied with provisions, and 
assailed by the Spaniards, they were obliged, after three 
months, to capitulate to a fleet sent against them from 
Oarthagena, so that few of them returned to their native 
country. 

Such was the disastrous termination of an enterprise the 
promise of which was so alluring, that the whole national 
wealth and enterprise had been thrown into it, and which 
perished through the commercial jealousy of England, Hol- 
land, and Spain. Even the king himself had been compelled 
to yield to the storm, and allow the colony to be overpowered 
by its enemies. It was unsafe for him to oflend England, 
by favouring the mercantile aggrandizement of so inferior 
a country as Scotland : he was compelled to give ear to the 
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remonstrances of his people of Holland, who regarded the 
Darien settlement as an interference with the interests 
of their own colonies ; and his course of politics required 
him to propitiate Spain, that he might arm that country 
against the aggressions of his powe^l rival, Louis XI V. 
And of aU this combination unhappy Scotknd was the 
sacrifice, because if least fitted to endure such an injury, 
she was also reckoned least capable to resent it. Her first 
great enterprise in that conunercial character by which she 
was afterwards to become sso distinguished, had involved her 
in a loss that almost amounted to utter bankruptcy ; and all 
this had befallen her, because she was no longer a separate 
independent kingdom, but bound up in the interests of a 
stronger and wealthier rival. Such was the indignant con- 
clusion of the argument ; and it was carefully treasured up, 
with the remembrance of Glenco, as the subject of future 
reprisal. 

After the unfortunate close of the expedition of Darien, 
little occurred in the events of Scotland during this reign 
demanding particular notice. The death of William him- 
self, which happened on the 8th of March 1702, at Ken- 
sington palace, was occasioned by a fall from his horse, 
through the effects of which he expired a fortnight after- 
wards. His character as exhibited in Scottish history pre- 
sents few points of attraction : it is not there, but in his 
glorious career as the protector of the liberties of Europe, 
and the champion of Protestantism, that his great deeds 
are to be known, and his heroic worth appreciated. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Accession of Queen Anno — Desirableness of the Union between Scot- 
land and England — Obstacles to it in both countries — Terms settled 
— Hostility provoked in Scotland by their proposal — Speeches in 
Parliament — Union settled — Conclusion. 

A.D. 1702 to A.D. 1707. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 
France. Spain. Germany. 

Louis XIV. Philip V. Leopold I. 

Joseph I. 

Sweden. Russia* Pope. 

Charles XII. Peter the Great. Clement XI. 

Important Contemporary Events. 

1702. The French colonize the Mississippi. 

1703. Admiral Rooke takes Gibraltar. 

1704. Victory of Blenheim. 

1704. St Petersburg founded by Peter the Great. 
1704. Victory of Ramilies. 

On the demise of William, Anne, the last surviving 
of the Protestant daughters of James 11., ascended the 
throne of the three kingdoms. A short period only after 
her accession, that important measure was agitated, which 
constitutes the chief incident of her reign, distinguished as 
it was by brilliant events : this was, the Union of Scotland 
with England. It had been an event anticipated by the 
reflective of both countries, ever since the junction of the 
two crowns, although the attempt to accomplish it had been 
constantly defeated. It had been a favourite project of 
James YI. from the moment of his succession to the crown 
of England; it had been attempted by Cromwell, in his 
proposal to the Scots called the Incorporation ; and Wil- 
liam was so much impressed with its desirableness, that, 
even in his dying moments, it lay closest to his heart, and 
his last message to the parliament had advised its imme- 
diate attention. After expressing the earnest wish which 
he had cherished upon the subject from the commencement 
of his administration, the message added : " His Majesty 
would esteem it a peculiar felicity, if, during his reign, some 
happy expedient for making both kingdoms one might take 
place ; and is therefore extremely desirous that a treaty for 
that purpose might be set on foot, and does, in the most 
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earnest manner, recommend this affair to the consideration 
of the House." 

K such a union had been reckoned desirable in those 
earlier periods when the royal succession was uninterrupted, 
or when an energetic rule compensated for the want of a 
national incorporation, it was especially so at the present 
day, when all was a transition period of division and uncer- 
tainty. To guarantee the safety of the protestant religion, 
the succession to the throne of Britain had been vested in 
Sophia, dowager of Hanover, the descendant of James VL, 
and in her protestant family, to the exclusion of James U. 
and his immediate descendants. But this resolution had 
been passed without consulting the Scots, who were there- 
fore justly offended ; their national relenting towards the 
Stuarts was daily becoming stronger ; and me time might 
come wh^n the exiled race would be recalled to the throne 
of Scotland, as Charles II. had been, and England itself 
invaded by a Scottish army for the restoration of the ban- 
ished dynasty. Experience, also, had shown the precarious 
nature of that government, which results from two inde- 
pendent parliaments ruling under one crown, and how easily 
they mignt be brought, not only into angry collision, but 
arrayed against each other in a deadly national warfare. 

Urgent, however, although these motives were for the 
complete union of the two kingdoms, there were others on 
the opposite side, of such force as threatened altogether to 
prevent it. The Soots had always been proud of that inde- 
pendence for which they had battled so bravely for centuries; 
but by a union, they would be silently absorbed in the im- 
mense superiority of England, and utterly annihilated as a 
free and independent nation. They would lose their par- 
liament, their laws, their political identity ; even their very 
church, for which they had suffered so much, would fade 
away under the overshadowing hierarchy of England . From 
these and other such considerations, almost every party and 
class of men in Scotland were famished with an argument 
against the measure, and a personal motive to resist it. 
Ever since the junction of the two crowns, their kirk had 
been persecuted by episcopalian England ; the patriotic plans 
of their best statesmen had been liable to be brow-beaten 
and controlled by the English parliament : their nobility 
had carried the wealth of the country to the great metro- 
polis, and the commerce of the land had been opposed, 
crippled, and all but ruined at the outset, through ^e jea- 
lousy of English monopolies and English companies. And 
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if snch had been the evils of a mere approximation, were 
they likely to be amended by a close indissoluble union with 
a rival so powerful and so sensitive ? 

Nor was this keen feelingof aversion wholly confined to Scot- 
land: English pride and prejudice had also to be overcome. 
Scotland was to share in the wealth, the traffic, and political 
advantages of one of the richest and most illustrious of na- 
tions. But what had she to oflfer in return ? With a barren 
soil, an exhausted treasury, and a scanty revenue, she had 
all to receive, and nothing to give. Her articles of export 
were of the poorest description, and even the few ships in 
her harbours were not her own, being mostly hired from 
Holland. The country, indeed, might increase in wealth, 
but in the first instance, it must be at the expense of Eng- 
land ; and her commercial enterprise might establish for her 
a footing in those countries from which she had hitherto 
been excluded, but every step thus won would supplant the 
mercantile interests of England. And that Scotland would 
enter into this new field with her characteristic ardour, 
and in all likelihood be successful, they had good cause 
to conclude. They had already experienced the enterpris- 
ing and money-making talents of the Scots, under all the 
disadvantages of English restrictions: their adventurers 
were already taking their places among the merchant-princes 
of London, while nearly three thousand Scottish pedlars 
were plying a gainful trade over the English counties. And 
was the field to be thrown open, and every obstacle re- 
moved, for such dangerous competitors? Such a union 
might be a dire necessity, but it was not a profitable al- 
liance. 

That necessity, however, was so strong on either side, that 
the measure could no longer be delayed. Accordingly, after 
much preliminary discussion both in England and Scotland, 
and much dissension and angry debate, thirty-one commis- 
sioners for each kingdom were assembled in the cockpit of 
St James's, for the arrangement of the terms. Their deli- 
berations commenced on the 16th of April 1706, and on 
the 23d of July their labours were completed, and the re- 
sult presented to the queen. The amount of discussion in- 
volved in that interval was commensurate with the stupen- 
dous event intrusted to their management, and fully illus- 
trative of the difficulty of such a singular alliance between 
a rich and a poor country equally proud and jealous of their 
liberties, and equally watchful in granting concessions. 
Another difficulty was one of a commercial character, and 
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founded upon the national debt of England, which amounted 
to the then incalculable sum of twenty millions sterling. 
What equivalent was Scotland to gain for sharing in such an 
overwhelming responsibility ? If she participated in the ad- 
vantages of English citizenship and commerce, she must also 
tax herself for the liquidation of that debt with which such 
advantages were encumbered. Here, however, it was repre- 
sented, that the annual revenue of England, amounting to 
nearly six millions, would annihilate the national debt in a 
few years, while a compensation equivalent to her share of 
the burden would be paid into the Scottish treasury. Three 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand pounds were appropri- 
ated for this purpose, out of which a recompense was to be 
made for the equalization of the excise and taxes with those 
of England, and a foundation laid for the establishment of 
a mercantile capital, and the repayment of the losses ooca- 
sioned by the Darien failure. 

The important question of profit and loss having been 
thus adjusted, the next that occurred was that of the repre- 
sentation of Scotland in the British parliament. Hitherto, 
that of the Scots had consisted of a hundred and forty-five 
lords, and a hundred and sixty commons, men who had 
learned to be proud of their office, and were now disposed 
to value it more highly than ever, from the increase of po- 
litical importance which it was daily acquiring. But the 
Scottish commissioners were astounded at the proposal 
that their country should be limited to thirty-eight members 
for the House of Commons. They indignantly answered, 
that this would constitute only a thirteenth part of the 
general representation, while their population amounted 
to more than a sixth ; and that such a number was wholly 
inadequate to maintain the rights and liberties of their 
country. To this it was rejoined, that the Scots were to 
pay even less than a fortieth part of the land-tax. After 
much altercation, the thirteenth was reduced to a twelfth, 
so that forty-five members were to be returned for Scotland. 
While two-thirds of the commoners were thus excluded, a 
still harder measure was dealt to the Scottish peers, of whom 
only sixteen were to have seats in the House of Lords. 
This was a grievous humiliation to these proud and far-de- 
scended nobles, whose names were identified with the history 
of their country for ages, and whose feudal power and con- 
sequence were still influential, although feudalism was now 
unknown in England ; so that their opposition might have 
been sufficient even yet to quash the whole project of a 
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union. But here the Scottish commissioners were assured, 
that those of their number who were nobles should be in- 
vested with English peerages, to qualify them for a place in 
the senate, and that the same privilege would be gradually 
extended to all the nobility of Scotland. This prospect 
silenced the proudest, and the measure was fully allowed. 

These were the principal conditions of the Union, to 
which the others were merely subservient ; and the chief 
merit of their adjustment on the side of Scotland was owing 
to the Duke of Queensberry, and Dalrymple, Earl of Stair, 
who were backed by all the Whig commissioners on either 
side of the bouse, with whom it was a measure of the most 
vital party importance. But the great tug of war had still 
to be encountered. These terms were next to be presented 
to the Scottish parliament and nation, and the boldest 
hearts trembled to enter upon that arena. The experiment 
was made on the 3d of October (1706) when the last of 
Scottish parliaments was opened at Edinburgh by the Duke 
of Queensberry as royal commissioner. The terms had 
hitherto been kept a profound secret ; and now that they 
were first divulged, they were ordered, after a short and 
moody debate, to be printed. It was then that the wrath 
of the nation blazed up in full fury, and the land rang from 
side to side with the expected remonstrances. Scotland, 
it was alleged, was about to be turned into a mere pro- 
vince of England ; their representation in parliament would 
be even less than that of Cornwall ; and their poor handful 
of members would have to sit dumb in the proud senate of 
England, or give their assent for form's sake to every ques- 
tion that had secured a majority. And this was not the 
worst. Their church too was on the point of extinction, 
being liable every moment to be annihilated by the vote of 
the English prelates from their places in the House of Lords. 
The cry at last swelled into, " War with England, — war 
to the death rather than such a union !'' Edinburgh was 
thronged by crowds from every part of Scotland, who had 
come up to watch over the safety of their country, and every 
street and lane resounded with the outcries of mobs and the 
speeches of orators : Queensberry and his coadjutors were 
overwhelmed with execrations and threats, and the provost 
of the city, who had been one of the commissioners, was in 
hourly danger of being torn in pieces. The tempest now 
appeared so irresistible, that the leading unionists gave back 
in despair ; nay, they would even have adjourned the par- 
liament, and abandoned their great project to be trodden in 
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the mire, had it not been for the encouragement of Godol- 
phin, the English minister, who assured them of protection 
m their moment of need by troops from England and Ireland, 
and even from Flanders, the seat of war, should such a 
measure be necessary. Encouraged anew by these assur- 
ances they resumed their labours, and resolved to commit 
them to the issue of parliament. 

The intensity of religious zeal, the ardour of patriotism, 
and the fierce rancour of party spirit animated those debates 
that followed, in which such important and personal interests 
were at stake, so that Edinburgh, famed as it had been for 
its heart-stirring assemblies, had never yet witnessed any 
thing like the present : it was the last and mightiest struggle 
of an expiring nation, while that which constitutes a nation's 
life was in the act of paissing away. The arguments against 
the union were chiefly conducted by Fletcher of Salton, the 
Brutus of Scotland, and by Lord Belhaven. Fletcher, who 
was distinguished by his ardent love of liberty, and stem 
uncompromising honesty, characterised the proceedings of 
the commissioners in the most severe terms. He declared 
that they had betrayed their country ; and on being chal- 
lenged for the use of this offensive term, he fearlessly re- 
plied : '^ I can find no other word to express my ideas of 
their conduct. It is a harsh one, indeed, but it is true ; 
and if the House think me guilty of any offence in using 
it, I am willing to submit to their censure." His opponents 
dropped the inquiry, and the patriot sat down unrebuked. 

But of all the speeches, that of Lord Belhaven was the 
most remarkable : it resembled the inspiration of an ancient 
seer announcing coming woes, rather than the address of a 
senator ; and it continued to vibrate upon the Scottish heart 
long after many of his predictions had been found erroneous. 
At the conclusion, he exclaimed : " The enemy is already 
at our gates ; Hannibal is within our gates ; Hannibal is 
at the foot of the throne, which he will soon demolish, seize 
upon these regalia, and dismiss us never to return to this 
house again ! Where are the Douglases, the Grahams, the 
Campbells — our peers and chieftains who vindicated by their 
swords from the usurpation of the English Edwards the in- 
dependence of their country, which their sons are about to 
forfeit by a single vote ? I see the English constitution 
remaining firm ; the same houses of parliament ; the same 
taxes, customs, and excise; the same trading companies, 
laws, and judicatures ; whUst ours are either subjected to 
new regulations, or annihilated for ever. And for what ? 
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— that we may be admitted to the honour of paying their 
old, and presenting a few witnesses to attest the new debts 
they are pleased to contract. Good God ! is this an entire 
surrender ? My heart bursts with indignation and grief at 
the triumph which the Enghsh will obtain to-day over a 
fierce and warlike nation that has struggled to maintain its 
independence so long. But if England should offer us our 
own conditions, never will I consent to the surrender of our 
sovereignty, without which, unless the contracting parties 
remain independent, there is no security different from his 
who stipulates for the preservation of his property when he 
becomes a slave." Will it be believed that such a speech 
was attempted to be answered by a still-bom jest ? The 
Earl of Marchmont who rose to reply, said, He had heard 
a long speech, and a very terrible one ; but he thought it 
required only a short answer, which he would give in these 
words, " Behold, I dreamed ; but lo ! when 1 awoke, I found 
it was a dream." 

On the various parliamentary discussions being brought 
at last to a close, the union was carried by a majority of 
thirty-three votes. While the popular storm out of doors 
continued to rage unmitigated, it was wonderful to perceive 
how the opposition within had cooled, and how easily the 
result was obtained. It appears, however, that twenty thou- 
sand pounds had been sent down from the English treasury, 
and adroitly distributed among nineteen recusant peers and 
eight commoners, while the opposition of others had been 
softened by promises of place and pension. And yet, not- 
withstanding all the arts of cajolery and bribery which were 
so successfully used, the whole bulk of the nation was so 
decidedly hostile to the union, that at every stage it might 
have been destroyed, but for the solemn guarantees that 
were given at the outset for the safety of the Church of 
Scotland. This was wisely cared for, before the other arti- 
cles were presented for discussion ; and an Act of Security 
was passed, ratifying and establishing the Confession of 
Faith and the Presbyterian form of church government. 
" This act of security," it was added, with all tne strength 
of language, " shall be held and observed in all time coming, 
as a fundamental and essential condition of any Treaty of 
Union to be concluded betwixt the two kingdoms, without 
any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, in any sort, 

FOR EVER." 
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In this manner was an event so desirable to both countries, 
and yet apparently so hopeless, at last aooomplished. What 
the valour and policy of centuries had failed to effect, was 
finally achieved by the bribery and intriguer of a few third- 
rate politicians. Can we fail to recognise in such a result 
the interference of a more than human power directing these 
worthless agencies, to make the two nations become one ? 
And that such an interference was one of benevolence and 
morcy, who can doubt, while contemplating the results of 
that union ? It was much that England should have been 
allowed to pursue her career of grandeur, unchecked by a 
sister nation whose continuing alliance was doubtfol, and 
whose hostility was at all times dangerous. But Scotland 
gained even more than this by the change. Not only was 
her precarious liberty established, and her soil emancipated 
from wasteful invasion, but her energies called forth, and a 
wide field provided for their exercise. It was now that she 
commenced a new national existence to which all her past 
career had been but a preparatory training, and accom- 
plished in a few years the work of ages. And what has 
been the drawback of all this incalculable gain ? Merely 
this — that it is no longer to be read in the History of Scot- 
land, but in that of Great Britain. 
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« A eiifeory glance kt thie little w*rkj %aUlj(tl«# eC atttfaject * 
thcfhaa long engaged 6ai oam ittoititei "has tieen ai|ffoieQt to ^tiefy .:; 
na^lfaal ita w wi t i an» of tut^pofmmi^^i wd »t, is only neceasery , 
-to lead a aiagie.pefffo and pp^pujU the i^ariom, authorities referred to^ *'. 
iR*^ eider to be ecmYlRced dlaat the au^iQi; ^as brought to his task more ' '' 
iHRlkareinf ttuw,W9uid be ^ufijcient Vo fet up ten' modern literati. 
And tee in^ hi$ ^ wiU inre ion^ U put into tht kaMdg oftSe Mre 
M l ^ a m n l i i/0¥th in ouf ^m^futrift' of s(%a^<Hi, it a V{i1uab1e axid '^* 
iiMllr«ei^,«fimal VB^ ^ 4<VfMtmi^nl of <»las*ical antiquity irhieh has ^ 

Jttm ftP^Ami ViSi to<»,pom|ditely wt^fl^^'^'^CaiedoniaH Jiferpeiy. 

.■ ^'f^.Tk^WOfh ^eV"^ ^ m'dicates in 'its author ' an Wi^ of mind, * 
and a deep and recondite spiiit of research,' nH^idi seems' ci(^able of,** 
■nd destined to perform, even highef t^ngs. 'It ii a Wuik ie tt hwntiy** 
lesarving to. be jdaoe^ on ^ same shelf with the volnmes of Niebuhr . 
•nd^HeiKen ; and ii]d )o^f ttttesL if we Riar nbt he «*aitted to 
pr^Bcti 4te adbpfioR aa'a IkiUtdhook imio ilicMgKer iq^tfiartet tmdT ' 
wmvtniti t B ffcm e oi m i r|b fW^«|i6»iy^ A,d^tfmr. 
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*^ Clark's lis toi^ itbw iPVBLTCATroits, cBiirBimoM. ^ 

♦ , — .♦ 

4* Character of Bonaparte* 4i» 

"9* 9ft. Dr, Ck99nmf^on.ihe ld(p aad Chiir«cter of Niqpo- V» 

«A* leon Honaptrte, la. 3d, 4* 

^.^ * On such a ant^t, the esaay of Dr. Channlng ia Tcry yaliia. X 

'I' Scientific Knowledge. ^ 

*J* 26, Hon. E. Everett'a Discouraea on the InfpoitiuiDe of ^ 

«f* Scientific KnowlJ^ajare, la 6d. " ^ 

^^ " The production of ^ strong, highly cultivated and nchly stoted ^ 

*Hr nSlnid t exhibftiiig acleav imirehiiMTne tevlew of Oie pro|;rai and- V^ 

^ piCMotatateofaaieace.** .,^ 

^ " ReynolAi' DItfeonreee- hj)> * 

«A» 37* & 28. Sir Joa. Reynolda* Discouraei toihe Stod^nCt «&» 

X of the Bibyal Acajemy, Part i; and 11. la. 9d. i^ach. jT 



X S9.&30. Prof. Hitchcock's Hiatorical aiid d^oihiglesl 

T .. J)di]gsa,QQiniHtred. la. 3d. |uid la. 6^ Scientifio 

V SerUt, No. 4 and 5. ' 

«At * A great body of information on these poino has been 

T broogbt to^er, it eontaina afanoat •veiy fUa«tiuift smbt 



$ 



Pldloaof^hy* T 

Y »1,H &«5.f>eaigy»PltfiBiog iituiaJB w ^ Y 

V ^r«dU«faii;ttal]HMIm|iBrfuitmatler.;'*«-i)i^ ^ 
«4<* 82, & 3Sw Conain'a Philoaophioal Eaaaya, Is. and 99. ^ 

H^ •<hM of tin siMl dMkaeQtalNBdef tba Uroioh ]§ua0ctlcSi.fnd "(gk 
^ one of the ablest BMtt.of.tliea«e.**>.€Sy^«aiiJtMiitin«r ,^if^ 

A» 30. Channing on Self-Culture^ iBunosUUlyv anii a Wi> «A, . 
X ture Life, is. Sd« , ^ 



^ '^^ The above may be had, neatly done up In doth, TJ 

V arranged as follows i— ▼ 

V VoLI.&IL«— Miscellaneous : Science and LlteratUfe^Ai. et. #* 

4* III l^iograpliy, Nfebtthr, Kant, Be 8ta€i» Lidy 4* 

4* Russell, 5s. 4* 

«^ IV...4]^eology, 6s. (By Stuart and IBitchoociiO ^ 

«.;^ ' V,..Sdenoe. (Reyndids and Breiet^^ " ^ 

^ TI_Jouffroy*a Phfloaophiesl BsSiys, ai< 



t 



2^ II.— Channing*a Worka, 5a. ^ 

^ VII I.— Couain*a FhUoaophieal Essays, 5s. 7 
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<ii ietA.IIRS'K.19T 0# WKW rUBUCATlON^ EPINBOEGfl. ^ 



Uttre, aTanothMr iMigiiwttT^ almott to a fluiU."~&»llMA. < 
** ThMe sermons are charaeterlaed bfll6ti yoo tf ie a l *M]r, deUeacj of MOtinient, 
Si\ teoderi^ and liBiFlteitj. entlniiiastic and glowing pie^, togottor with tolat al^tU 

I nenoe ofliterarj ott«ntaaon.'*~JP(Ai Jowenfik 

;/] '''.' • "• ' liwf u iiMio j i or A . 

||j 40. l^rof. Tholuck on the NtiHttre asifll M erAl Influenoe of Heatben- 

Jj ''ism, 3«.i' .r .-• . :. 1 :::*/••.{ .^;. . »: \. 

ill •* It Us be^ pronoWwed J»y Ills eppoilMit Geeeaitta to ba tfen ahleeMriyoli h^liad 
|; ever set«i4>n the subject It ischsraoterisedby nraeh orlginalitj and depth of tho^ght, 
.J'l and aboonds with evidence of the most laborious re^oarca, both amongst Ueathearand 

II -^~' ." CBARACTSB OF JBBtf8.~ 

<|( 4). B^. CUIlmann's Apologetic ^ews of the Sinless Charact^ of 
I ' ^ta, 2s." ' "* * ". 

<|< ** A fli^tedi nro<|uation on a ipost important and interesting snltlctp^ and decidedly 
{|l the bes\ we fStve inet wittt. ' It iH Written in a dignified and ttspassioiAate «tyle.< and, 
ill we are-^tpps^lo l#ar|ik.bas 4«»rcised a visible aaC salutary influence in the autluur's 
native ftpuntry.^-> AM^ Bemld, 

^ T39S RSSIIRIUBCTSON. 

42. P^ L. J. RUckeEt-oa the Aesurreelioii dT the Dead. La&ge 

pn the ResorrectioA 0(f the fiodv» Is. 6d. 

** They present a sufcuJect of curious inquiry, and, by ei^erelsiiig the qndt 
may leiff to views that may prove nellEher unprofitable not un^dlfljriiig. 
repay %^ar«ful perusal."— fdmtor^ft Bvenh^ tott, 

43. Murdock's Sketches of l&Iodern Philosophy, 2s. 

" It is in vain to seek in any other nroduetion so oomprdiensive, < 
plete an outline of the prinoiples of tfie schools of philosophy, from 
the present day, and thU, too, for the small prioe of two shilUngs."- 
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hlTTS or TBOX.UCK. '^ 

87. Prof.- Park's Sketch of the Life atid Character of* Dr. T^o- llj 
lucH.ed. ' ; ■ : '- : 

** In tbis slcetch the mental qualifications and attalnnent&oiff hie master of btb^Cal 
eriticisin are very happily described and analyzed.**— Ftfeshire JuurnaU, x- 

** It ftihiiflhea intSfestlngllifMttaaaa respedtlng Ikis literary and theological la- 

XJFE OF PAUIi. ; 

38. Piibf. Tholuck's Remarks on the Life, Character, and Styl^ of 

^e Apostle Paul, !«. - ^ ^^ '^ 

** Bloli'ln materials for ii«fc i «i ee » wad,ieeiaitaotA,*-^E4inbiay(h Btfininft fost^ 
" It contaiaa % oondenped virw.of the literature of St Paul's early, history And ^a- 

raeter C^and is ftttad, both Arom its philological and f2riti6al nature, to assist, the 

8oript«a^stttdent te bis ratAfnoroseatrchte.'*-- AMMifA tftiorill^ 

"> VKOftllCS« ffnOKOKS. 

39. E<)ef."ThDhic^V Sermons, Is, ed. ' ' '. 

•* Th^ is a vigoivand ft«sbiieaa in thotfa Sanmrns wMeb OHmot fidl to attract 
attentiofi and «»oTte . lnt«r»al. His style aeema4o varv with bia anl^eet and feel^s, 
appaarMg now boM and impMuons, ftom genHo and winning —-ait or* time axgumeo- 




f ^ _ _ _4 

9* HiBtory of Tbeologieal Uteratnre. ^ 

•$» 9. Prof. Staendlin's History of Theological Knowledge A- 
^ and 2iitanitui«, 8d. X 

X^ " TiQI nf rnmiiTihiiiiilirn Tiriri, Jnlmrt iriffi mimnUDCl wjuiitl ^^ 

•I* Vse of Uberal Stiidlao. ^ X. 

^ lA. The Hon. C. G. Verpleoek's Dieeoune on dM R%ht X 

T Mora] InfliMDoe and Use of LUmral fitodlei, «d, jT 

"T* " One of the mart eloqmntj mp etilte w f w ri ma ia Mtolf el|Mm* 'V* 
««• tag and icience.**— >^6irdcf» uMenwr. 4^. 

•$» IHities of a PhyiloUui* h|^ 

Hftt II. Dr, Ware on. the Ghameterand Ihitieaof aPhyai- ^b 
X cian, 6d. .X 

X " >*^eD*ibfe, ludidoui. aad lound. It well deterree the alloitiflii ^ 
At of ybong medical pnietitioacfB.''->Sciefti«A OiMiriilaM. ^A^ 

•^ Scien^ find Xiitemfc«M« «!(► 

•4* IS* The Hon. J. Story*s First Disoourae on Ihe Pro- ^ 

X gress of Sdenoe'and Lltetvtnre, 6d. X 

ir ''Tlwirte«*<ff«iwa»ttMraraeBllM«iilaa-«erMMi«HdTheliiil- «■» 

«A, eel sty tab weU adapted to captivate tlie elate of pcMM>l»%lMai jtr 

7 cheyawaddfaMed.''-KaBwr«M)c*J<wnMl. V 

T Xaife of Niebiihr- "4^ 

T 13. Life of NIebohr, by hh Son, Is. Buiip. Serie$. No. \.^^ 
«H» •' ValuaUe as a memoir or an fait^nigent, Industnoiu. and faitli- dfib 
X fai eiilitti tiaf^M«*''^4 » f d « e w Obm/rvm; ^^ 

X UfeofKast J 

X 1^- Life of Kant, by Prof. Stapfer, Is. Biog, Serie$jNa,% *J* 
"v* *« A more co io pffeiwnaiTe view maybe ol»tatped from thi» iMBfan w 
^ namberthaa fitott many larger volBmee.''~iref<er»3nika6i. - 

A. Life of BflT. 4e Stael. 

X 15. Life of Madame de Stael, by Mrs. Child, It- §d. 
X BioffraphietU Series^ J^o. 9.- - - ^ 

*$» ** Replete with impoiUlit matter ielathre to tlie literature of her A, 

T Science and Uteratare- T 

^.10. The Hon. J. Story's Second, Third, and Ponrl;h *J^/ 
V . Bisoourses on Science, Literature, Ooveniment, la. ^• 
A, " Clear and compre&entiveln ttateeaent,. varkad and intereatiaf J^ 
^ In iOastrations, and nervous and animated in style. "—GreeiuxA ^^ 
•^ Jdtmrtittr. • ^ 

4kv BibUcal IntetiMf efatldfn- . ^ 

«A. 17. Pr6f.^Sawyei^a Popular Treatise on the Elements ef^ 

X Biblical Interpretation, la. ^ 

^ ** We nercr saw the enbiect aiade more platai, nor bnmgbt with- ■■• 

^ In ig tman a c o m pa i a''.^C>ri»t«w AOvocaie, Jl 
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X CLARK't LIST OF XZW PUBLlCATMir% XI|1XBI7R»B. ^ 

♦ ' •' • .. ' ^ ♦ 

^ Slarery In the Middle A«€S. "f* 

'V' 1& Mr. K^wwilt* Inquiry into the State of Slavery iq *9* 
A' the Early and Middle Ages of the Chri»tian Era, d<}. A 

♦ *■ Diiplv* exttntlre erudition, and laborious research.'^- ^j. ' 

T Oeology and Rev«latioii> ^ 

^ 19l'flildieedt'oii'tlie Conneetlou between Geology and *v^ 
^ the Mosaie Account of the Creation^ Is. 6d. Soi€n» HJ^ 

•• Td 411 wlio takva* intcreit 'in-aa tnootahr taHnlbr to fe#1n no-' jT 
velty or attraction, we recommend Prof. Hitchcock's , traot^ it is ^. 
written in s calm and phUoiophical spirit, and tlie reader will meet ^ 
with a variety of socute snd inj^iotis remarks.*'— Satur(2a|^ Pagt.. ^ 

"i^ 20. Prof. Moses Stuart*8 Philological View of the Mo- *¥* 
•jj^ dem Ddctrlnet of Geology, l«. Sdentifio Series, A 

v^ *' The production Of omb ef tileiit, vho are In ftxll posses- ^9*^ 
«d^ sloA of %wy Ibss and gtatawant bearing npon the sntsJeet."— «{&% 
X iSMM CbanMila . T' 

^ Ufe of Lady Rwuiell. j^ 

T 21, Life of Lady Russell, by Mrs. Child, Js. fid. Bie* T 

^ graphical Series, No. 4. T ■ 

*9* '< A more interesting piece of bicfcapliy is natttr to bm\ «Mt 'tT 

«^ with.^-PatsZ^y^dMrllsftr. . ^ 

hJk Modem Slareiy. «^ 

«JK 22:' Dr. Chaonlng*t DisserUtlon on Slavery, Is. fid. A' 

X, " The ealm and temperate^' yet ilrm ririws Of the writer, wilf ' T 
7 ensure to his work a degree of attention that would not hare *9^ 
^ . been ^ven to it if written with paasionata Tiol0nce.''~-J>iaWiy ^^ 
T --4-rti^r. " • X- 

^ On Freadiliis. . T 

?* 23. Prof.Wareon Extemporaneous Preaching, li. iSHm- 7. 
T '^ ft> .Vm«, ATo. 3. * 

«At " A most aceeptaltie book to young pien whose views are to* A 
T wards the minlstry."~PkiMeyil<leirfiS0r. * X 

A, Ohaimeter of Fenelon- ^ 

jT 24. Dr. Channing on the Character and Writinga of ^ 
"J* * Archbishop Fenelon, fid. • j 

*▼* *■ Abounds wfth soul stirring remarks.~Batj^ Journal. • ••'*$* 
«jA^ *• Fenelon, In his writlngi, exhibits more of the qualities which A 
^ predispose to religious feelings than any other eaualiy conspicuous ^ 
A person, a mind so purtfas steadily to vontemplite supreme exctfl- A 

X len«e> • 0enUe and modest spirit nateUted by the privilege, ««!;'' X 
Hfp aeeinff iu own want of worth as it came nearer to such brlghtaMs* w 

•, and alspoMd to treat with omnpaasiooate forbeacanee those ^rmrs in T 
*9* others of which It ftltahui&D0ugconsdIousnes8;*'->Sir/a«. Mod- W 

.A. irfttfoiifc. JL 

V ♦ 
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CLARK 8 LIST OF NEW PPBLICATIOXa, KniNBtTriGH. 
!tfecrll» and Dnneait'S Edition of ROBINSON'S GREEK an^ 

ENGlISHXEXICOK of tfie New testament, 8vo. price 15». 

*.* The cheapest and most accurate edition of the best Leucon of toe 
Mew Testament 

•' Tfaireditioii fcyMeisn. Negris and IHiAcan, we ventare to assert, is 
he woat accurate edition of a Lexieon which is any where to be met witDu 
In ihu respect it mach excels even the originaL" — ChurcH Review, • 

<*The present edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan ma^ be pro- 
nuunced^as, & afltespects, the bkst of this invahiable Lexicon of thj} New 
TeibvaenU*'— 'Orthodox Presbyterian, 

** The'.Edinburgh edition is corrected with an exquisite care b^ twO' dis- 
tinguished scholars, whose names are mentioned. * The publisher, Mr 
Clark, to whose lasJods, liberal* and disinteiipsted' exertions biblical Know- 
ledge is] deeply indebted, has stated that several thousand errors have 
been detected, many of them of vital importance, and that Mr. Duncan nas 
maile many corrections and additions, which are disttuguished by being \n 
brackets! It cannot be doubted, therefore, that on a comparison of tne 
two editions, he (Dr. Robinson) would give his suffrage in favour of Mt 
Clark's.'*— FcZertic Review, 

** In justice to the ieditor and publisher of the Edinburgh edition, we 
must state, it is as beautifully as it is correctly printed. The Greek por- 
tion has been carefully revised by Mr. Negris, a native of Greece, and one of 
■the most learned Hellenists of the present day, isha h«idistinguishe)A*hmi- 
telf by his very accurate editions of the works of Herodotus and Plndai* 
and" portions of the writings of Demosthenes, ^schenes and Xenophon , 
and ihe^vision of the Hebrew parts of Dr. Robinson's Lexicon has been 
undertaken by the Rev. John Duncan, who lias made many additions whicn 
are printed between brackets [J. British students are deeply indebted for 
their indefktigaM^ exertions to present Dr. Robinson's %alviable work lo 
chem, in a form which unites reasonableness of price, with correctness and 
oeauty of typographical execution." — ChrisUau Rtmmnkrancer. 

*< Another edition of the same work is now issued in Edinburgh* anc- 
from a press which has already supplied many important publications on 
the tabjMt of Biblical Literature. It is very elegantly printed ; and, so far 
as W0 are able to judge from a cursory examination, is also, in point of ae* 
curacy, fliUy worthy of its respectable editors. 

*' Upon the whole we may justly pronounce this to be a beautiful, correct, 
alia amended reprint of Dr. Robinson's work.'" — MethoiUat Magazine, 

** Dr. Robinson regretted that it (BIoomfield*s edition) had not \)een given 
to the British public^ as he had given it to the American, but that alterations 
were made which were opposed to his wishes aMdjwigment, 

'* The'firesent edition, for whieh we are indebted to the spirited publisher 
of the Biblical Cabinet, has been revised by two gentlemen of great emi* 
nence (Messrs. Negris and Dttnean) whohava confined themselvea to the 
appropriate work of editors. 

** We^|>refer this edition to any other that has yet appeared The typo- 
^aphy itf beaatiful ; and considering the extent of the work, and the ex* 
l>ense ori3reek and Hebrew printing, the price is remarkably low. . 

*' We regard this Lexicon as a valuable addition to philological science • 
ana on <H^ wMe» tfie ^csr lexicon "upon th6 Nhw Testament which a 
student tfiMiid purchase. " — Baptist Magazine 

BTegrls* Oreek Classics* 

wUh notes, various readings, and emendationtu, 
1. tbe Medea of Kiiri|)edes, footsi*.ap 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
II. 1 he Ftaiioctetes of Sophocles, foolscap Hvo. price 2*. 6d. 
LUL The Prometheus Chained of ilCsfhkUi>, fooUiap Hvn price 28 6d. 
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«||> CLAmK*t LI8T OP VBW PUBLIC ATI01f«> EDIKBUBOBi A 

X THE CABINET LIBRARY T 

t OP -^ t 

Hjk U , , : Hp». 

^ 1. Br. Reynold^s tiiiiU on the Preserratioo of tbe *$* 

<A» Eyefi,'lsi ^Ai 

♦ '• ContAim namerous and vahuble practical •uggeaHoni for the • 

pnterration of iSght, as Srell as directions for those aflBct«d with ^ 

T Geology and NattiYttl ReU|^on. T 

X S^« ^«>f. Hitchcock on the Connection between Gcol^^. ^ 

♦ and Natural Reli>don, 6d. . . *▼* 
JL «« WeirotiM wamaly recommend tfito ti^Mtiae i6 the penuatof . ^ 
^ »a kimiiof leadwa."— Qiajywir C»wi f t ft il<»ii ef . \7 

T National Utetatnre* ^ 

*9r 3. Dr. Channing on th« Importance and Meant of a *y' 

«A» National Literature, 6d. ' A 

X " O^thb nnmberwe cannot spdiik in terms of sufflcleDt praite.'*— T 

♦ Modern G^eekZilterafiitfe.,! /^ 

"^ 4, Mr. Neffris* Literary History of Modern Greecie,.6d. ^ 
«A. ' <» To the^Mrteal flCHteit fliii treatto canbot fid) in fhterast.**— jL^ 

*♦• Bdueation in Cteimimy. '*!► 

«^ 5. Prof. Robin8on*s Concise Vklw of Education in the *$^ 
A Unirenities of Germany, Is. 6d. . . «&• 

T • " An ioMortsnt tract, and ought to be in the hands of every na> IT 
•9* der*-^Ofcitoe».<ftfcw>«to. '^ 

•^ 6. Br. Reynolds on the Necessity of PbytiGaJ <jultani «^ 
^ to Literary Men, 6d. ' j6u 

V w To'on^atid dl we' w^uld say U Is a irorV of d^' and abiding V 
JL^ interest, the sutdect is handled in a masteily manner.**— Cmw|<(ii» 'A^ 
~ Uimal. ^^ 



"^ Ancient Slavery in Greece. ^ 

•fr 7. Mr. Edwards* State of Slavery in Ancient Greece^ M- •4** 

«A» «« A learned and able essay."- Sheffield IndtptmimU, A 

][ *' A sucdnet but ptoar aeconnt of the state of slavery In the im* . 

«H» eient world, thefaeU were the principal thing%.tQtoeatlendadt*» and HB» 

T frnr '"tiniiiiTntril ir - ^rrrihlr nni rrrnriniAUt UMinf r " iTirfiir .m^ 

•M* day PobL " ■* ' • » ' ' .'11 • if||{» 

HJK Life 6f MickaelUr , . 4^ 

A 8. Prof. J. G. £ichborn*M Account of the Life an^ A 

I Writings of J. D. Michaelis, 9d. X 

V " The life of thia Illustrious biblical criUc wiB be read with in- V 

^ taase interest by the theological student.**— G{aiK'>M0 Cftreniple. ^ 
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•^ CLABK'S kUT.Or «E«r UtALlCATIOVt—JiaL ABOBAK (TBEBT. ' <^ 

* BCCIX6IASTXCAI. KXSTOXY. * 

•<^ ' ' In One Volume, Sva 'Pric« 12*. M in Ooth, <4k 

•*• ; ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY, •♦• 

•jjf* 0<IXPRl»l>'O TUf: flXTEKNAI. HISTOBY OF TUC CHVBCa DUBIVO "^ 
A^ THIS FIRST THREE CENTI/HIES. At 

T ; Ky DAVID WKLSH, D.l>., FK.S.K., ^ 

*^ Frafotor of Dhrinitr and Church Hlrtory, New College, Bdiobtirsb s fonnerljr lUgliw jT 
-^ PrufinaororJHvtnttyaudCharch HiitoryintbelhiivenityorEdinbiusL "f* 

»>. ** W« Imv« yertMief* tte« work with e«|tiiif cari! and iit^uHta^tioufund give m|k 

T* it oi|r m<pt euUfc^fid i^^rfttet'ul iipproltaCi(»u.*' — F^ee Church Mof^minme* a, 
"^ *^'Thp volume cdUaitis a general iiitrtiduciioii, in which all iha topics a. 
*^ preiiminary'to the siilgeci ^r« discussed with admirable skill and pover ; "^ 
<^ and ti> Uiia wn wiiuld refer the reader, as a fine specimen of the philosophic "V* 
^ care wh'ch is likely to diKtinguinh this great ht8t«n-y. We sincerely rejoice «A» 
"^ that tfueh a nrrttei^Hor enienrd on this invitilig field offeistorieal resforcb, ^ 
V and^call on all cb^s^ of our readers to encourage the efftirc, by a speedy and j^ 
•{^ exumsive circulation of this admirable volume. **f~CArM/iaii £xaminer» *V> 
^ *^ We now rvoommend these Elemenls of Charck History to the careful 4" 

JL perusal of Students. **-> Church of England Qnarierlyp ^ 

*T '* His reasonings do credit to the aeuieacss, goad t«n«B» and sound prin- ^ 
*9* eiptei of the author. The style of the wnrk in clear, vigorous, and idiomatic ; 7 
•<JK its «|pirit is geuennis^ and davout, and ite teudeDQie» healthful and iof pixit- "V* 
^ in^y^BritUh (Quarterly Heview. ^ 

i ' JUSTIN MARTYB-HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, J 
J AND DOCTRINES. 4^ 

Hjk By the Her. CHARLKsS SKMISCH, of Trehnttz; in Sileiia. *4^ 

•jgl* TransUted from the German by J. £. RvlanD, Esq. . ^ 

^ ^ It is a valuable contribution to our ecclesiastical hifUiry, illustrating not «f» 
A^ the personal opinions and iuieilfctiiHl habits of the ancient Apologist only, «A» 
j^ but. blM> the pr'evaleiit tnodes of thinking amon^ both Christiana and 'T 
*9' Pagians in the seound oeiitury.*'-~A<ipfut Magaaine. ^ 

^ , «4» 

^ - EGYPT AND THE BOOKS OF M0SE9, ^ 

A OE THE BOOKS OF MOSES ILLUSTRATKD BY THE MONCMEMTS OF HJK 

r JsiGY^, WlieU A}i AJPFENOIX. A^ 

J^ ' By Dr. E. W, H hMiSTi:.NUtKG, I'mt oi Theoi in B^Jin. T 

"^ translated from the Geronan by B. U. C BOBliLN8, Abbot Resident, ? 

4* • ' Theological {Seminary, Andover. *v* 

•<► • .With Additional Notes by W. I OOKK TA VLOR, Eso., LL.D., *♦* 

«A» M«R.A.!<. of Triiiiry Cullege, Dublin. «1|K 

«<^ ^re Xotieet qfthiu Work in AthetuBum^ No» 851, 852, and 867. «^ 
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Pindar. . 

THE WORKS OF PIKDAR, with vftrloiif ReaAngt, Notes an^ 
Emendations. By Alcxakder Nxgbii. Price 7s. 6d. doth. 

'* Pindar hag been ICr. Kcffri*' tpedal btrooritc^ and tbs prewnC o4Moq Is alab<9if 
of loTe. Tlrare fi not a rastre, a particl«, or a eomina fai it, whicb has not been ctfo» 
fn Uy coMiaered. The original eintndationi| wbidi are ptetty Bumeious, eTiaoe a 
tborongh knowlfidge of the poet's genius^ and wffl be fontod to hare removed manv 
obtcutflks. ' Indeed, we beliere. we may saMj ssy, that the text is UMpnrasi KUclk ^ 
has yet been giren to modem readeis, not ezcsqitlagthatof Boeckh, ofwBesewWmif ' 
Mr. N^Kris has arsiled himself, whexoTer his own Judgment confirmed the critical do> 
cisions of the learned German. The book, though sntaU, is beantif^y printed, aii4 
aacemj m nted with (kfty petfw of BngBsb ne*«f.''>*^Sisl»»Hii». 

" To fadUtate the introduction of this great poet Into ovr scholastic curticulttaii haM 
been the object of Mr. Negrte in superintending the present edition. He has dono 
his part weU. The t«zt mat Tie tMOi that of Ms :B9tttMu* in cor re ctn e ss ; and fa 
manr places it.|a imj^roT^ beyond that of fonn«r editions. The punctnatipD— and 
this is no small matter— is also entitled to the h|fhest pnise. and the notes an mors 
Mbstaatial^thaD shesry. It it-ear hope, therelen, thsit we shall soon tap the Xlietaai 
poet introduced into our schools, and that our youth tHU ere long be as weB m> 
Attainted with his ' moral dignity' u with the gay licsentiouiness of Anacreon. 

Xenopban^s Anabasis. 

^ENOPHON'S EXPiEDItlON OP CYRUS, in Seven Book*; with 
various steadings, Kotes and Index.' By AtsxAXsn Nxcxit. 
4t. setved; 49. 6d bound in elmh. 

*.* The Text and variokt Behdinpt mthf he had eepaNO^^ 
' " * praee flU; «eisfii»-<ir.3«. 6<& howui^vk cML 
** The text is aocoralek the notes concise and .ttseftU» ai^d Ihe index th9 noft eof^ 
plete that has yet appeared."— ^<A«n«wni. 



are useful and instructire.**-~£<fera>y OatMe. 

*^4}{ lbs sdition of Xenophon before ns, we need only say that ilis«as|aer oontil- 
InMon to Oxeeic Ut'Siaturt ftmn the pen m? Mir; l«Bgrisi aad^lii wMAHIft leknwd 



scholar formerlr did so weli^far Here^afti#and JPindar has now been . ^ 

for the Anabasb. The<pttar punuedin brihgibg-lorwarft 'all mt these works is the 
same. I{is object has been to procure a text as coaaxpT as critical sagaia^ and aa 
unwearied attention to thelabouH of the planter, ooliM comteaad."'Iii hodilloa to 
this he hafi added English notes on ereir passage which seemed to requbre an ezphb- 
nation ; and, in the present case, theve is fbtf ihrther laifBovelaebtof an Indes for the 
sake of reference. Nothing more seems to be required m order to render the bpoli 
adm&iEkblf adft^ed fbi' thettSe of schools, and it<tt periups the %Mt fltted ^faU «* 
initiating ye«ti into the study of the noble language in Which it,is written. Theinte. 
ssstinpnau-"*^ - '^' ^ -^ -'-*' - — • -*-- *--._,^_-_:..^ ^,^. 

simpUcitTS ,_ ^ , 

gire it a bold on the voutbiui mind beyond what conld be eiqteoted from, any < 



wnng yeutn tnio lae sway ox me noiue langmgige in wnicn it, is wnuen* a ne min- 
ting nature of the subject^ the spirii^tinlng events, the hair-breadth escapea the 
ipUcitT and. ease of the aarratiTe, and the perfect trufli of the details, are ukuy to< 
^ » it a bold on the voutbiui mind beyond what conld be eiqteoted firans any outer 
work, and may go ftir to raooaeile it to the difficulties which it must seoeanter in the 
flnt excanions mto the domains of Greek literature. On the whole, we cannot donfaf 
that the edition Will soon make its way into our schools^ and ersn into oaraaiTsniA- 
Uss."— £r«fi<n^ Po*L 

ITew Testament Dialect. 

A TREATISE on the SYNTAX of the NEW TESTAMENT DIA- 
LECT, wUb a Dissertationr on thti GREEK ARTICLE. By Prof. 
MosKS aTUARTr of 'AB^Ter« PKoB 6t. houttdlnoloth. 

. ** When H is considered how ranch ay mund interpretation oepeads ctn aoiiMase 
nofloYis of the syntax of a language, it Iriil be seen that the subjecf^f HOk wArli AMf 
amply repay the most careful perusaL" .^ . 

'' Professor Stuart seems eminently to poseest those nualmes of mfaidneoesstir :lfar 

writing a good grammar of a language' his wortu are oiaraeteriaed by aa admiiable 

sitnplieitT and a lucidness of ^rraouement which are fitted to commend even the drjm 

, Mt and most ab«tmse Subjects^ and this work pntaesses the same aaeiiiddiwia rhtta> 

Itristics." SiQttUh Guardian. 

" This work seems well fittt'd to throw light on thnae neculbritles of tdlom whlBk 
dwtweuvtb the New T«tft«meut writers (lom the cdasslsal atttlMne.**-*jnUk i^ummi. 
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CLAEK'S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LpKARY, 

Fikir tarp^ rohtmei, Odf^wh handvmei^ hound ^ Cloih^ ie(fered,for 

' ' ' * bvk PouxD per Awfrnm^ 
IPM <W mAmr^fthi^ HiMnmittt^ » Std qfMar^U h raitedio Out OwwmA. 



VOLUMES POft 1846^ 1847, 1848, & 1849. , 

: HENCSTENBER(Q'S Cpi^MENTARY OH TW P&^lrMIS. 
•Trpirtfatad by Rer. P. fAUBAinv, «iid^ Rer. J. T^ojiapN. 
.^ ' 3 Vols^ 'dSlk to Nott^iiUoribers* 

voi4a. HI. & yj. , , 

HAQENBACH'8 QOMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY OF* boCTRINES. 
^^""^l^Urt to.ft W- SvoBk « V«4i. 21a. to H«MabBcriBert. 

yOLS. iv.&ii. 

CIESUR'S COMPENDIUM OF CCCUSIAftTICAL HUTOilV. 

Tr&iislitfBd frofn ih^ Ftmrih BniMsd mnd jUtendad Carman Bdition. 

By PrafaMor Sajcvbl DATioaoir. ^-¥oh. 2l«. to Noa-aubacribera. 

yO^S. V. ft X. . ' . . 

OliHAU6CN*S COMMCNTARY ON THE GQ8PEL8. 
Vol, I. St II. Tjranalatad by the iRer. 19. Creak o^ AtbentiDne, and tha Ecst. 
TB«^a BsdirMr bf Bdhibai^li. 10a. 6a. Itna 9a. to Ndtt-iiibacribdrt. ' 

VOL?. VII. yilf. XL «p XIV. 
NEANDER'S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE* CHRISTIAN REUQION . 

^ AND church; ' 

^nvpakited IraBi the lad ^enoaa fitff tlM, by Pf ^ fe aao f ToRarr; - 
; i Voli^ L IL in. And IV. To Noii-aabacribJBrs, 38a. ' 



VOL.Xltt. . 

OlJSHAUSEN*S COMMENTARY ON THE J^AIj^ 
TnoaUited \ff Clerg^nien of tli^ Chared ^ of 'England. 
^ In XiVoL Price l#a. €^ to Kon>mil>MlMbel:a. 
Gentlemen, in^y «t|ll aMl)araibtf^.freiR the cemieenemJeay by^imitting Fo«r 
Golneaa^'fof 1848-7-8^, fdlheedkttt«r;th«DQgli* their 'Bioltaeller; butMeaan 

T. ft T. CLARK, 88. GEO^O^ STRjE;ET, EI^NBUBGH ; 

leCLT Ik C0.,!WABD A C0.| JACKMn'A WAIVOBD, 'v. «ATllBi^ ATLOTT 4^ ,,|fll|^ 

' u; ^^k<uiete*|%T<K'fMliKlttk•M•TBne>'ac piker, LOMOOir^. 
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Hengstenberc on the Pentateudb Ste* 

In 3 Vols. 8to, price £1. lU, 6d. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE GENUINENESS, & 
OF THE PENTATEUCH DANIEL, ZECHi 
RIAH, AND THE PROPHECY OF BALAAA 

Bj Dr. E. W. HjBNQfTBMBBRP* 

Scripture Typology. 

In 2 Vols. 12mOy price 14ji.» or is. each, 
THE TYPOLOGY OP SCRIPTURE ; 

Or, the Doctrine of Types Inyestigated in its Principles, and A] 
plied to the Explanation of the Earlier Reyelations of God, coi 
sidered as Ptepamtoiy Ezhihitions of the Leading Tmths of tl 
GospeL ; ' / 

B; the Bev. P. Fair^aibn» SaltML 
Vol. L.«J]ivailigation df PsindplSB aad Patriftrchal- Period. 
VoL IL-i-MoMuo Dispensation. , 

'' A learned, judicioos, and tnily evangelical Work."— J>r. Py« Smith, 
" The snbstaneeef ibis Book is of sterJiVig merit, and highly creditab. 
to the autboi^e leandag and judgment.'*'— ilrttuA QwtrUrljf Aeoto ir. 

Rev, Robert Montgomery- 
THE GOSPEL IN ADVANCE OF THE AGE: 

A Homily for the Times. 

Third Edition^ Beyised and Be-aiTanged» with Additional Matter 

&c. 

Bj the Rer. RoisietiT Montgomery, A.M., Oxpn.,. 
Author of •* Luther,** ^<^ The Omui^esence of the Deity,** &c. 

*< I think th«* applio^tiifn of .the work w^U ealenlated to he ^inenrl^ 
useful ac the present, juncture^ to extreme potties on botlisides» bylncuJcat 
ing that moderation which has ever been the true characterisfiio of tht 
Church of £ngland." — Bithop qf fAneoln^ « j 

'**ilie..^irae %nii, of JSduca^pii. . 

In O|i^,yol,.12mo»:pri0ei49. 6d. doth^ 

THE TftUE END OF EDUCATION, 

ANvrrflB KSAJca adjifted to tf^ 

In a Series of Familiar Letters to a !Lady Eiltaring'ott ih6 Duties 

of her Profession as a Priyate Goremess. 

•'•• By Marc ARKT T^ORNLEY. 

<' The style is coinc^ fipd! energ;e;tJc t^« hin^ are mott f|]«»Ue, and, ii 
the hands of a jhdicious teaot^^ .|iril|, render inateivftliervlce io aooomplish 
ing the true end of education.*'— fVitnest, 
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